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PREFACE 


A FEW words are necessary to explain the object 
and purpose of the present volume. For nearly 
thirty years the author has been a close and in- 
terested student of military questions at home 
and abroad, and during that period has taken 
advantage of such opportunities as are open to 
X)ne who has neither a professional nor official 
connection with the Service, to learn by inquiry, 
by inspection, and by research what was taking 
pla^e in our own Army and in the Armies of the 
principal Continental nations. In 1900 the accident 
of employment on a civil mission in connection 
with Land Settlement in South Africa gave 
him the further opportunity of seeing a British 
army in the field. In the same year he was 
appointed to the interesting and congenial post 
of Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty, and 
enjoyed for three years the great advantage of 
worUng under an accomplished and generous 
chief,' and with the members of a Board which 
has left a deep impress of its work and of its 
individuality upon the Navy of to-day. 

It is impossible to overrate the value of an 
introduction to official life such as that which is 
afibrded by membership of the Board of Admiralty, 

' The Earljof Selbonia. 

▼ b 
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and the learner must indeed be dull and unsym- 
pathetic who is not impressed by the spirit which 
animates the deliberations of that body, and by the 
directness and efficiency of the methods by which 
it transacts its business. 

In the autumn of 1908 the writer was transferred 
to the onerous post of Secretary of State for War ; 
and from October, 1908, to December, 1905, was 
responsible for the administration of the Army — 
first, as Secretary of State alone, under the old 
system ; and from the spring of 1904, as^Secijetary 
of State, acting as President of the Army Council. 

During these two years the author was enabled 
to compare the impressions which he had beeli led 
to form, and to express as an irresponsible student 
and writer, with those which were created by close 
contact with the official side of the aihninistration 
of the Army. 

It may, perhaps, be worth recording that official 
information and official experience, while they 
brought much valuable knowledge, confirmed the 
views which had been the outcome of unofficial 
study. 

It is to the work of these two years of office 
that the first part of this book is principally 
devoted. The second part records the impressions 
which the writer has been led to form with regard 
to some of the more important of our military 
problems. The views expressed are the outcome of 
l<Hig and patient consideration, ^'nnd may fairly be 
said to be those of a commentator who hfs had 
somewhat special opportunities of observatiqip. 

Of the first part of the book — that which 
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deals with the work accomplished, commenced, or 
attempted at the War Office duiing the period 
firom October, 1908, to December, 1905 — a word of 
explanation is necessary. During those years it 
became the duty of the author, as representative of 
the War Department in the House of Commons, 
to lay before Pariiament a series of proposals for 
the reorganisation of the Army. It is these pro- 
posals, their origin, their nature, and their history, 
which form the subject of the first portion 
of this book. It may seem at first sight that in 
view of the considerable amount of criticism and 
discussion which the proposals evoked, and in View 
<3f the fact that another Administration has suc- 
ceeded that which was responsible for the plan of 
1904, further reference to the controversies and 
poli($es of the past is belated and unprofitaUe. 

Such, however, is not the view of the author, 
and it is because he is strongly of opinion that the 
opportunity for real and profitable discussion and 
criticism has only now come, that he has thought 
it permissible to submit these chapters to the 
public. It is no exaggeration to say that tiie 
discussions which took place with regard to Army 
matters in 1904-5 were, as a rule, devoid of thue 
character of impartial criticism. Party spirit ran 
hij^, pngudice and personal animus distorted argu- 
ment and warped criticism, llie most amazing 
prefects were attributed to tiie Minister by those 
•w^ had neither patience nor inclination th acquaint 
tiseihselveawHh the proposals he had actually made. 
Amocg the many critics the correctness every 
individual proposal was admitted ; but such 
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admission was balanced by an attack upon some 
other proposal, which was attributed, generally 
writhout any justification, to the author of the 
scheme. The confiision of statement was equalled 
by the confusion of thought. The same critic, 
within the short space of a fortnight, belaboured 
the Secretary of State for daring to suggest that 
men trained for two years with the colours and 
subsequently in the Reserve, could be regarded 
“ as worthy of the name of British soldiers ” ; and 
asserted with equal vehemence that jsix months’ 
training under amateur officers was all that the 
British soldier need ever undergo in order to make 
him fit to meet a European enemy. The Secfetdiy 
of State was charged with a desire to “destroy 
the whole of the Militia,” at a time when he was 
receiving the warm testimony of Militia offices to 
the value of a proposal by w'hich alone the Militia 
could be saved from destruction and restored to 
vigorous life. 

Hard words were uttered about a policy which 
was destined to “ ruin recruiting,” at a time when 
recruiting was proceeding with exceptional vigour 
and success. The folly of discouraging, if not de- 
stroying, the Yeomanry was denounced at a time 
when that very policy was raising the Yeomafiry 
to an unprecedented ccmdition of efficien(7 and to 
a hitherto unattained numerical strength. The 
Volunteers were declared to be dwindling, while 
their numbers persisted in imfreaang. The rego-o 
lations with regard to camp were denounced as 
oppressive, at a time when the number men 
going into camp exceeded all previous records. 
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The &ilure to provide guns was brought up in 
judgment against the War Office at a time when 
guns were being more rapidly turned out than at 
any other period in our history. The parsimony of 
the Department in refUsing money for the new 
artillery was a favourite theme of criticism; and 
yet the gun-makers could with difficulty earn the 
ample funds provided. The extravagance of the 
Department in spending the whole sum required 
for rearmament in three years was cited as yet 
another article in the indictment ; but the inclusion 
of the identical sum recommended in 1905 in the 
Estimates of 1906-7 has met with universal accept- 
ance. In a word, the circumstances of the year 
1904-5 were unfavourable to moderate discussion 
or to impartial criticism. Many things were said in 
hast^ which could not be sustained when made the 
subject of deliberate and impartial examination. 

Now, however, a calmer atmosphere prevails. 
Nothing is to be gained by pursuing a party attack 
against a Party which is no longer in power, or 
against a Minister who no longer controls the 
administration of the Army. * 

Already the value of this dMente is beyrajng 
apparent. The Army has 'not been ruined, and 
the Minister who for two painful years laboured 
with the sole object of leaving the Army more 
fit for war than he found it, is rewarded and 
gratified by the generous tribute of his successor, 

> quoted upon the title-page of diis work. 

But this is not alL It has been the &shion to 
preteod that the policy of 1904 and 1905 was a 
failure, that the proposals made fay the Secretary 
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of State in these years died still-bom, and that 
the work has now to be begun by wiser and more 
clear-sighted reformers. The propagation of this 
idea was most valuable from the point of view 
of controversy. Unfortunately for the contro- 
versialists, the facts refuse to lend themselves to 
this contemptuous treatment. As those who 
read these pages will discover, the years of work 
of which they form the record were unusually 
prolific. The proposals of 1904 have been in 
very large measure adopted. And it. is because 
they have been adopted that the Army is what 
it is. 

Long-Sendee enlistment has restored the balance 
of the Army, and 200,000 men on Long- 
Service engagements are now with the colours. 
Short-Service enlistment, concurrently with ei^ist- 
ment for Long Service, lias been tried, and* has 
succeeded beyond expectation.* The Army Council 
has been created and its fimetions defined. The 
Cavalry has been reorganised and practicfdly 
remounted. The Artillery has been re-armed. 
Intimate co-operation between the Navy and 
Army has been established. The foundation of 
an organisation for the Volunteers has’ been created. 
The Volunteers have accepted the principle that 
though quantity is not inconsistent with quahty, 
qualily must be preferred to numbers; and in 
recognition of this acceptance the Army Covudl 
has taken the first step!s to withdraw obsolete gnas » 
from the Volunteo: batteries. The weedmg out 4^ 
the physically unfit has bem sanctioned and the 

^ This valuable experiment bae^ moat unfortunately^ been etoppeA. 
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corps affected by the loss of men compensated 
by new grants which will enable them to r^lace 
the inefficient men by effective soldiers.' The 
Y'eomanry has reached an unprecedented con- 
dition of efficiency, part pagm with an increase 
of numbers. 

The Colonial garrisons have been reduced, thus 
allowing of that concentration of units which is 
so desirable in the interests of military efficiency, 
and which in this case has been compatible with 
an important reduction of expenditure. The 
deficiency of officers, which was so marked 
in the Cavalry and the Guards, has been made 
•^ood. 

These and many other things have been done. 
Want of time and active opposition have pre- 
vented, or rather have postponed, the carrying 
out of the proposals in their entirety ; and it is a 
melancholy reflection that in every case the remedy 
which those proposals were calculated to supply is 
still urgently demanded. But that the remedy 
will be applied, and that, in fact if not in name, 
it will be identical with that already proposed the 
author does not doubt, and has never doubted. 
Already th^e are valuable indications of the recog- 
tion of principles which have been obscured by the 
dust of party conflict. 

It is now admitted that there “ is a place in our 
system for a small body of really good shcart-service 
tnxps, with a proportionately large reserve,” and 
.ti^t tlds force should be raised upon a three- 

^ Both theee reforms^ fuietioned hy the Army Cooncil in 1005^ have 
bwin T«toed by the preunt Secretary of Stele. See pp. 232 and 266. 
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y«an, or preferably a two-years term colour 
service.* 

The divisitm of the Army iato two parts is 
practically “recognised” as the logical outcome 
of our Imperial strategy ; and the fact that the 
Militia must form the bulk of the Home Service 
Army and must be practically a part of the Regular 
Army, is frankly admitted by the Secretary of State. 
It is true that the Home Army is, it appears, to be 
trained for seven months instead of for twelve, but 
the difference is one of detail, not of principle; 
and the inexorable logic of the situation will 
eventually compel an extension to a minimum 
period of twelve months. 

The fact that all Volunteers cannot perform, and 
do not perform the same duties, has been recog- 
nised in the clearest manner by Mr. Haldane, and 
thus another premise laid dowm in 1904 has been 
conceded. 

The need for consolidating and improving the 
Militia has now become a cardinal point of doctrine, 
instead of its assertion being regarded as an offence 
against the Militia. Instances might be multiplied, 
all tending to show that the public mind is becom- 
ing reconciled to the proposals of 1904 ; and that 
even the harshest critics, relieved from the duty' 
of condenming the shortcomings of dn individual, 
are willing to give a fair and even a favourable 
c(Hisideration to principles which in the interests of 
controversy it is no longer necessaiyMto confute. For 
it cannot be too clearly realised that the pox^xisals 
of 1904 were no brand-new invention, no fantastic 
> aptUotwr, Jolf 7, ISOS. 
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conception evc^lred from the brain of an ambitious 
but ill-informed tyro. Nothing can be further 
from the fact. The proposals represented an earnest 
and bona-Jide attempt to apply to the circum- 
stances of our Army — Regular and Auxiliaty — 
principles on which there was practical unanimity ; 
and to remedy admitted evils by the adoption of 
obvious and, indeed, inevitable remedies. 

No step was taken until the concurrence of the 
leaders of military opinion in the Army had been 
received as to the existence of these evils, and as to 
the character of the remedy appropriate in each 
case. That in the endeavour to apply these reme- 
dies to the body politic of the Army some interests 
should be alarmed, some resentments excited, was 
not only natural, but was inevitable. 

£^t these difficulties can be overcome, and will 
be overcome as soon as the public opinion of the 
country is fiilly alive to the real charact^* of the 
problem, and to the nature of the difficulties 
which interfere with its correct solution. 

It is the hope of the author that he may have 
done something to arouse, and at the same time 
to satisfy public interest with regard to this all- 
important subject. To those of his readers who 
bring to the perusal of fiiese pages knowledge, and 
the consequent power and right to criticise and 
cond«nn, he would make one appeal. It is his 
earnest desire that whatever is here writtm should 
be judged upon its merits only ; that the fact that 
a statemmt is made, a proposal submitted by mie 
who has been and is ar party politician, shall not 
be allowed to have weight in mf judgment that 
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may be formed with respect to the statement or 
proposal itself. Two questions and two only are 
really relevant. In the first place, “ Is the state- 
ment true, or is the proposal moderate and 
reasonable ? ” And in the second place, “ Will 
the proposal, if adopted, make the Army, or that 
part of the Army to which it applies, more fit for 
war than it is at present ? ” 

And, if the personal element must needs be 
imported, the author ventures to hope that the 
ideas, the facts, and the suggestions which he 
has brought before the notice of his readers may 
be regarded, not as the expressions of a politician 
who for two short years has borne the burden of a 
great office ; but rather those of a diligent student 
of our military problem, who for many years of his 
life has devoted sucb powers as he may poijsess 
to seeing things as they are, and who •has 
endeavoured to utilise his knovdedge according 
to his opportunities for the best advantage of the 
country, and for the welfiire of the Army, for 
which he has always entertained a whole-hearted 
respect and affection. 

H. O. A.-F. 

October, 1906. 
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THE NATURE OF THE ARMY PROBLEM. 
THE ARMY AS IT IS AND AS IT 
MIGHT BE 




CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 

THE OBJECT OF THE BOOK. 

The object of this book is to deal 'with the Army 
problem in such a way as to make it int^ligible to 
those who are interested in its solutioif^ but who 
have had no occasion, and perhaps no inclination, 
to make themselves familiar with technical litera- 
turej or to study military questions from a pro- 
fessipnal point of view. 

That th^e is an Army problem, a problem which 
is still unsolved, can scarcely be doubted. By 
geriira] admission the Army we possess is not in aU' 
respects the army we require; »'and althou^ there 
is no consensus of opinion as to what is essential, 
there is general agreement as to the need for some 
change. It is probably a good thing that the 
number of persons who take ai^ active interest in 
Army ^estions has grown considerably of late 
years. In a countiy m which the popular voice ^ 
IS the ultimate arbiter, it is desirable that public 
opinion si^ald be informed, and a desire to obtain 
information is the condition precedent to its 
, acquy tion. 

While, however, it is certiun that the interest 
winch the public takes in the Army is con- 
siderable, ana is increasing, it cannot be pletended 
that, as yet, that interest is in all cases intelligent, 

1 
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or that the criticisms which are so freely made 
are always the outcome of any clear conception 
of what the Army is, or of what an army ought 
to be. 

It is hoped that the method of presenting the 
problem which has been adopted in these pages may 
prove to be clear and intelligible. It is the author’s 
intention that no statement should be conveyed in 
terms which are not familiar to the layman, and 
that no proposition should be advanced which does 
not appeal to the ordinary reader who is ignorant of 
technicalities, but who is anxious to apply the rilies 
of business and common sense to a situation which 
he understands. 


THE ARMY PROBl.EM IS NOT INSOI.UBLE. 

It must be admitted that if the propositions con- 
tained in the following chapters are not cleaiC the 
fault lies with the author, and not with* the 
subject It is too often and too readily assumed 
that the Army problem is not only highly abstruse 
and technical, but that it is so complex, so diffi<!!ult 
that it is well-nigh impossible to hope for a satisfac- 
toiy solution. There is no ground for this gloomy 
opinion. Provided that the question of milituy 
efficiency alone be kept in view, the problem of 
how to form an army out of the materials at the 
di^osal of the nation is by no means a difficult, 
still less an insoluble one. The really formidable 
difficulties which have to be encKiiiUQitered have 
nothing to do with the military ^||^t of the 
question ; they are principally social aiid political, 
and those who interpose them in the path of the . 
m i l it a ry reformer are moved by consideratipns 
which have nothing^ whatever to do with the Afxny 
as a figntiim machine, or with the question ^ its 
suooen or fiiilure in time of war. 
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•WHAT THE ARMY PROBLEM IS. 

What is the nature of the Army problem ? It 
is the problem of how to provide an army of such 
a size and such a quality that, when the nation finds 
itself engaged in war, that army will, as far as 
operations on land are concerned, prove victorious. 

For the present, at any rate, it is an absolute 
condition precedent to any solution that may be 
arrived at, that the army bo be created shall be 
raised on the basis of voluntary service. 

It is to be desired that the solution of the problem 
should be consistent with a reduction of the burden 
of our military expenditure ; but it is obvious that 
such a reduction cannot, with reason, be made a 
condition precedent to the acceptance of any given 
solution. The thing to be produced is'an army 
capable of defeating the enemy in time of war. 
Suck an army must be composed of a certain 
number of men, with a given amount of material 
and *equipmeiit, and organised on a certain plan. 
An army of such a size, so supplied, so equipped 
and so organised, will cost a given sum of money. 
It is perfectly legitimate to contend that the same 
kind of army may be obtained for less money, and 
the critic who raises and maintaius such an objetlitm 
will be doing a public service. But it is not lemti- 
mate, on the contraiy it is illogical and absurd, to 
contend that the army which wdl win in war is too 
costly an article, and that we ought, therefore, to 
cut down its cost, even though in doing so we 
dimmish itgmumbers and impair its quality. 

In the qi^on of the author, it is possib^ <m 
the basis or voluntary service, to raise snd maintain 
an ^rmy' capable of supplying the needs of the 
ihnpireln time of prace, and m gaining the v«cti»y 
in aw conflict in ^(^ch it is likdy to be ow^iedL 
In the ' succeeding ehi^tets an atfinnpt be 
made to show how thi^ object can be aakm^pshed ; 
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and to demonstrate at the same time that the 
nation can not only obtain the army it requires 
upon the basis of voluntary enlistment, but can 
obtain it at a less cost than that which is now paid 
for an army which does not satisfy the necessary 
conditions with regard to numbers or efficiency. 


PAllT I. 

The first part of this book is accordingly devoted 
to the task of explaining the character and quality 
of the army required, and the means by which slidi 
an army may be raised, maintained and paid for. It 
is natural that the author, upon whom rested, for a 
time, the responsibility of dealing officially with the 
problems involved, should attach importance to the 
proposals 'which were made by him while occupy- 
ing the position of Secretary of State for War, 
and should give them a prominent place iq the 
series of recommendations which this work •con- 
tains. Those proposals were the outcome of many 
years of study, and nothing has taken place which 
has invalidated the reasoning upon which they 
were based, or falsified the anticipations by which 
their public announcement was accompanied. On 
the contrary, in so far as the proposals made to 
Parliament in 1904 have been adopted and acted 
upon, the Army has meatly and obviously benefited. 
Some of the proposius stUl remain to be carried into 
effect, and it is remarkable that every single one of 
the evils which they were intended and calculated 
to remedy, stUl remains, and by universal acknow- 
ledgment still demands a cure. 

It is for these reasons tliat a certain number of 
chapters are devoted to a simple explanation of the 
proposals made in 1904. The reasons for making 
those proposals are given at length, and the evm 
which they were intended to comlut, or remove, 
are examined and explained. 
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The second part of the book is devoted to the 
consideration of some general problems of very 
great importance which underlie the whole of our 
army system. It may be that in the statement of 
these problems and in the suggestions which are 
made for their solution, some susceptibilities may 
be offended, and some -deep-seated traditions 
challenged and even criticised. It has been the 
object of the author to use no expression which 
can give offence or can be construed into an attack 
upon traditions or institutions which, however un- 
suited to modern military conditions, are never- 
theless honourable and splendid. ‘ 

But it is impossible to go to the root of Army 
questions without making a resolute attempt to 
see .things as they are, and to value them only 
in so far as they make for efficiency in war. 
Tha* sentiment and tradition contribute greatly 
towards the making of the character and habit 
which help to secure success in war, is beyond 
dispute ; and any one who fails to recognise the 
fact is unfit to deal with problems which are as 
much psychological as they pe material. But 
tradition and sentiment are only of value when they 
are vivifying, and when they help a great movement. 
It is therefore not only permissible, but necessary, 
to examine every tradition, every accepted doctrine, 
with rigid impartiality, to make it give an account 
of itself, and to ascertain whether it has risen to 
the level of an inspiration or sunk to the depth of 
a superstition. 

In the Appendices will be found some feicts 
which cannot with advantage be included in the 
body of the book, but which should be of value to 
the reader in supplying him with details which are 
perforce omittea elsewhere. 
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SUMMARY OF CHAPTER I. 

1. There is an “ Army Problem ” ^hich is still unsolved. 

2. The Army problem, regarded as a military problem, is 
not insoluble. 

3. The principal difficulties in the way of Army Reform 
are social and political, not military. 

4. This work is divided into two parts dealing respectively 
with — 

Part I. The actual composition and organisation of the 
Arm\, and the methods by which they may be improved. 

Part II. General principles underlying the organisation of 
the Army, and the state of public and military opinion with 
regard to them. 



CHAPTER II 
THE ARMY IN 1908-4 

THE llEASONS FOR ACTION: I. THE REPORT OF 
THE WAR COMMISSION. 

In the autumn of 1903 it was absolutely incum- 
bent upon the Secretary of State for War to 
take some steps towards the improvement of the 
organisation and composition of the Army; and 
by the Army, in this case, is meant all branches 
of the land forces of the Crown on the British 
establishment, or raised within the United King- 
dom. As to the existence of this duty, and as 
to i^ paramount nature, there can be no doubt 
whatever. The Secretary of State found himself 
confronted by a document of which it was impos- 
sible to overlook the significance. This was the 
Report of the Royal Commission upon the War. 
A perusal of that document made it abundantly 
evident that while much had been done to improve 
the Army, and while certain portions of the mili- 
tary machine had worked with success, a great 
deal remained to be done, and that a grave respon- 
sibility would rest upon any Administration which 
made no endeavour to prevent a recurrence of 
the evils wMch had compelled the criticism of the 
Royal Commission. 

2. THE FAII.URE OF THE SYSTEM OF THREE 
years’ enlistment. 

Nor was this alL The system under which the 
Army had been recruited since 1902 may have 
been suitable for an emergency: may, indeed, have 
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been the only one possible under the stress of war ; 
but in 1908 there were already ominous signs of 
its approaching breakdown. In 1902 it had been 
decided that the whole of the Regular Army 
should be enlisted for a term of three years only. 
It was known, at the time, that the Indian and 
Colonial drafts could not be furnished by men 
enlisted for this short period. It was hoped, 
however, that in the Infantry of the Line, at least, 
the rate of extension (to seven years), among the 
men originally enlisted for three years only, would 
reach 75 per cent, of the total. Had this exp<*eta- 
tion been verified in practice, no difficulty would 
have been found in furni.shing the Infantry drafts.* 

As long as it was possible to hope that the 
expectatiops which had been formed would be 
fulfilled, there was no serious reason for alarm. 
But in the autumn of 1 003 it had already become 
eiident that these expectations would not be 
fulfilled. So far from maintaining the propqjrtion 
of 75 per cent., the average rate of extension 
throughout the Infantry was under 20 per cent., 
and in some battalions it was under 10 per cent. 
And here it must be noted that owing to the 
peculiar constitution of our Army, in which draft- 
mg from one corps to another is illegal, it was 
necessary to deal with each unit as a separate 
organisation, and the excess of extensions in one 
corps could not be utilised to correct the shortage 
of extensions in another. 

It will easily be seen how serious was the prospect 
thus presented. It had been anticipated that opt 
of every hundred men enlisted, neanyj| 5 eventy-five 
would become available for dispatch to India or 
the Colonies, or, as old soldiers, to stiffen the 

* In the case of the Garrison ArtiUery, the 76-per-cent rate of 
extension would have been iiifiuflfioient, inasmuch as more than 
of tte men of the Garrison Artillery serve abroad in time of peace. 
It hae been calculated that in the case of this coips a rate of eatensioii 
of 100 per cent, would have been necessary. 
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battalions at h<Hne» But when it became apparent 
that oyt of a hundred men only ten, fifteen or 
twenty, as the case might be, were likely to become 
available, it was impossible to ignoro the danger 
of the situation. It was evident that either &e 
supply of men available for the foreign drafts would 
altogether cease, or that establishments must be 
raised and recruiting must be increased to a figure 
beyond all precedent, and far beyond the limits 
of what was possible. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the state of affairs produced by the adoption 
of Short-Service enlistment for the entire Army 
furnished another overwhelming reason for im- 
mediate action. It is no exaggeration to say that 
had the three-years’ system been allowed to con- 
tinue, the Infantry of the Line and the Garrison 
Artillery w'ould practically have disappeared. 

, 3. THE ESHER COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 

The two motives for action referred to above, 
namely, the publication of the Report of the War 
Commission, and the failure of the system of three 
years’ enlistment, became effective in the autumn 
of 1908. In the spring of the following year a 
third motive was added. On the 11th January, 
1904, the Report of the War Office Reconstitution 
Committee (commonly known as the Esher Com- 
niittee) was received, and the duty of carrying 
its recommendations into effect was forthwith 
imposed upon the Secretary of State. Every one 
of the reccnnmendations of the Committee was a 
Precognition of the need for changes, and prescribed 
the measures which, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, should be taken to effect such changes. 

4. T^ REPORT OF THE NORFOLK COMMISSION. 

Later in the same year a stiU further motive for 
actkm, and for drastie action, was fumidied by the 
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Report of the Duke of Norfolk’s Commission on 
the Militia and Volunteers. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the gravity of some of the statements 
which are embodied in this Report. It must be 
remembered that the country was at the moment 
spending some four millions sterling a year upon the 
Militia and Volunteers. The strength of the two 
forces in 1904 was no less than 857,112 officers 
and men, the equivalent of ten army corps. After 
a careful inquiry the Norfolk Commission reported 
on these two great branches of our military service 
in a manner calculated to alarm the most com- 
placent believer in our military system. 

s. 'IIIE COMMITTFX OF IMIT.RIAI. llErENCE. 

The Report of the War Commission stood as a 
warning and a guide. I'he system of enlistment 
was already breaking doisii ; the administration 
of the War Office had been condemned after 
careful examination by a competent authority and 
the Norfolk Report had declared both branches of 
the Auxiliary Forces to be unfit for war. 

But this was not all. It had long been apparent 
to many students of our military problem that a 
system which was based upon the hypothesis of 
liability to an invasion in force of these islands, 
and which practically ignored the supremacy of 
the British Navy, had ceased to be suitable to the 
needs of the British Empire. The views which 
had long been entertained by a few were now 
about to beccane the recognised creed of the many. 
The so-called “Blue- Water School” ][iad fought 
hard for recognition ; that recognition was now 
afforded in the most authoritative manner. In 
1904 the Committee of Imperial Defence was 
reconstituted on a fresh basis by the Prime 
Minister. 

From that date the Committee sat practically 
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every week, and as its deliberations proceeded 
formed, and eventually formulated, certain definite 
conclusions with regard tp the military defence of 
the Empire, which necessarily had a very im- 
portant bearing upon the constitution and dis- 
tribution of the Army in all its branches. 

From time to time the views of the Conunittee 
found expression in speeches made in Parliament 
by the Prime Minister, or by other Ministers 
speaking with his authority. The general con- 
clusion may be summed up as follows : 

As long as the Navy retains its present pre- 
dominant position among the navies of the world, 
the principal military dangers to which the nation 
is likely to be exposed must be over-sea, and our 
preparations must be made with a due recognition 
of that fact. The question of invasion of these 
Islands on a large scale need not be contemplated, 
but adequate precautions must be taken to guard 
agaii^t a raid ” or a landing in force, undertaken 
for ^e purpose of inflicting injury, but not of 
Conquering and occupying the country. 

It is obvious that from these conclusions many 
important consequences flowed. Perhaps the most 
important deductions to be drawn firom them are 
these : 

1. The constitution of the Regular Army must 
be sudi as to allow of the maintenance of an 
adequate force for performing garrison and police 
duties abroad in time of peacet and also to allow 
of a great expansion of this force by the addition of 
a very large number of adequately trained officers 
and men in time of war. 

Whatever force is to be retained for Ure 
purpose of home defence will, if engaged with an 
enemy at all, be opposed to a very highly truned 
and specially orgamsed ioitee, and must therefcne 
be of a high quahty in order to ensure victory ova: 
such an (^poneht 
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Other deductions might leritimately have been 
drawn from the premises laid down, and the 
conclusions arrived at by the Imperial Defence 
Committee. But whatever might be their nature, 
they all tended to augment the weight of authority 
in favour of a change in the composition and 
organisation of our land forces. 

6. THE NEED FOE ECONOMY. 

Lastly, there was one other motive which was 
as operative with the Secretary of State in ldD3-4 
as it is likely to be with any of his successors, 
namely, the motive of economy. Whether an 
outlay of £31,000,000 or £32,000,000 a year upon 
that portion of the land forces of the Crown which 
is quartered within the United Kingdom and the 
Colonies is in itself altogether excessive, may be 
a matter of opinion. But in arriving at, that 
opinion it is well to bear in mind the fact* that 
money spent upon an army which will nofr win 
in war, is money absolutely wasted. No economy 
is effected by endeavouring to span a hundred-foot 
gap with a ninety-foot bridge. An army that will 
win is worth paying for ; an army which will not win 
is worth nothing at all — a fact which is too often 
forgotten by so-called economists. But that the 
total of Army Estimates is enormous, and ought if 
possible to be reduced, is a matter of common 
agreement, and this necessity was frequently 
recognised in the frankest terms by the Secretary 
of State for War in the House of Commons. < 

It is, however, exceedingly easy indulge ki 
economy as a “pious opinion”; but wi^es the 
end, wishes the means.” If money is to be saved, 
that on which money is expended must be dispmsed 
with. In the Navy, a itead^ means of immetion 
is found by arresting the sMpbqUding Or repairing 
programme. Not to lay down a flrst'^olaaa mittle- 
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sliip is to save a ncuUion and a quarter. Not to 
repair or keep in commission some fifty compara- 
tively modern ships, may save another million. 
To discharge large numbers of men from the 
Dockyards may mean further reductions. But in 
the case of the Army, a reduction under the head of 
“ Material ” would furnish no sensible relief What 
costs money is the man, and all the accessories of 
his upkeep. To save money we must get rid of 
men. It may be right or wrong to economise in 
this manner, but it is not open to those who re- 
commend economy to complain of the misdirected 
zeal which insists upon change, and is never content 
to “ let well alone.” 

Reduction of expenditure means change, and 
this is a truth which has perhaps been too little 
appreciated. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the motives which, 
in tlje beginning of 1904, led the Secretary of 
Stat^ to propose serious and, in some cases, fur- 
reaching changes in the constitution and organisa- 
tion of the Army, were individually cogent and 
collectively overwhelming. He had before him — 

1. The Report of the South African War 
Commission. 

2. The failure of the system of three years’ 
enlistment. 

8. The Report of the Esher Committee. 

4. The Report of the Norfolk Commission. 

5. The opinion of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. 

- 6. The growing and vridespread demand frir 
retrenchment. 

It would have been absolutely impossible for 
any occupant of the office to duregard such a 
consensus of opinion, such clear guidance from 
frets which were forced 4ipon his notice. 

It will hardly, be deniM, therefore, that change 
was necessary iukI that action was necessaiy, and 
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this brings us to the all-important question of 
what was the nature of the change demanded, 
and what was the action, which the circumstances 
referred to above, logically entailed. In the follow- 
ing chapter an attempt will be made to formulate 
very briefly the general conclusions which the 
Secretary of State for War was led to form, and 
the reasons which guided him in arriving at those 
conclusions. 

SUMMARY OF CHAPTER II. 

In 1903-4, change in the constitution and organisation 
of the Army was inecitable. 



CHAPTER III 


THE NATURE OF THE ARMY 
REQUIRED 

THE CONDITION PRECEDENT TO ACTION. 

In the preceding chapter an attempt was made 
to demonstrate the absolute urgency of the need 
for action which confronted the Secretary of 
State for War at the close of the year 1903. 
To stand still was impossible ; to advance, how- 
ever *4ilficult, was an imperative duty. It was 
obvioiis, moreover, that before any change could 
be made with advantage, one paramoui^t problem 
had to be considered and, if possible,’ to be re- 
solved. 

It was useless to make any change in the 
organisation or composition of the British Army, 
unless and until the purposes for which that Army 
was to be maintained and utilised were clearly 
understood. “ :■ 

It has been suggested by some critics that this 
^-important question was overlooked, and that 
it must now be considered for the first time. 
This view is erroneous. There may be differences 
of opinion as to what is, or ought to be the correct 
solution of the problem ; but that it was fully 
considered in 1908-4, and that the proposals subse- 
quently made were based upon a dear and definite 
idea of what the duties of the Britidi Army in 
peace and war really are, is indisputable^ 
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WHAT THE ARMY HAS TO DO. 

The following are the general conclusions which 
were arrived at by the Secretary of State ^ after 
a careful study of the evidence before him: — 

The British Army is called upon to perform 
tasks which are imposed upon the army of no 
other nation. It is therefore essential that the 
British Army should have a special organisation 
adapted to the requirements of the British Empire, 
and should not be hampered by an attempt to 
imitate the organisations of other nations which 
are not confronted by the same problems. 

The task of the British Army is threefold : 

(a) To supply troops on a war footing, in peace 
time, to garrison India, South Africa, the Mediter- 
ranean, and other stations outside the United 
Kingdom. 

{b) To proidde a small force in aid of the Civil 
Power in the United Kingdom, in time of peace. 

(c) To fiimish a very large army for service 
in time of war. 

It is to be observed that while the two last- 
named duties are imposed upon all armies, the 
first— namely, that of maintaining a large force on 
a war footing in peace time, and of maintaining 
that force for the most part in tropical or sub- 
tropical countries — is imposed* upon this coimtry 
alone among the nations of the world.* 

To the general principles which have been enun- 
ciated above, and which ard, indeed, little more than 
mere statements of indisputable there must 
be added, for the proper comprehension of the 

‘ The 19th Corpe of the French Army oocnpiee Algeria aa a part 
of the garrison of France, Algeria being on integral part of the 
Republic. It is true, however, that a certuu number of specU troops 
are maiotained both m Algeria and Tunis, and to this exteut too 
problem confronting France is analogous to that which confronts this 
country. 
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argument which is to follow, a fiirther proposition 
which is generally, though perhaps not as yet 
universally accepted, namely — 

That whereas the military preparations of other 
countries are primarily, and m necessity designed 
for the defence of the naticmal soiV', the armies of 
our country are to a great extent relieved from 
this duty by its insular position, and by the 
supremacy of the Fleet ; but, on the other hand, 
they may be called upon to carry out operations 
on a large scale across the sea and at a great 
distance from their base. 

THE ARMY FOR EEACF- AND THE ARMY FOR WAR. 

If these propositions be accepted, it is obvious 
that certain conclusions inevitably follow from 
them. It is evident that — 

(a) The army which is to supply the national 
need^ must be of a kind which will furnish the 
peac^ garrison of the Empire. 

{b) That the army which supplies^' the peace 
garrison must be supplemented % another and 
much larger army in time of war. 

This is not the place to discuss the particular 
steps which must to taken to meet these double 
requirements ; but one or two deductions are 
obvious, and may^ mentioned at once. 

THE NEED FOR A LONG-SERVICE ARMY. 

The army which se^es as a peace garrison in 
tropical or sub-tropical countries must I& a Long- 
Service Army. 

It must be a Long-Service Army because, in 
the first place, it must be a “ grown-up ” army. 
The rule that soldiers shall not be sent to Inw 
until tiiey axe twenty years of i^, is based upon the 
hard teaching of experience. But in a voluntary 

2 
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army such as ours many recruits must be taken 
at an earlier age. The peace garrison, therefore, 
must either consist of men who, having been 
enlisted while young, have remained for some years 
with the colours in order to qualify for foreign 
service ; or it must be composed of men who have 
not enlisted until they have reached a comparatively 
mature age. To employ either class of men for a 
year or two only would be to ruin the men so 
employed, and would be a most costly experiment — 
an experiment which no one has ever recom- 
mended. 

It is evident, therefore, that the foreign peace 
garrison of the Empire must be composed of long- 
service men. 

TiiK Nr.r.D roll a short-sehvice army. 

It is equally evident that the army whiqh, in 
time of war, is to supplement the foreign tpeace 
garrison must be a Short-Se'nice Army. 

By the adoption of short service alone can 
large numbers of trained men be obtained. 

A battalion which turns over its men every two 
years will have produced, in ten years’ time, some- 
thing like 4,000 trained men. On the other hand, 
the product of a battalion enlisted for nine years 
will be exceedingly small. The ipaximum output to 
the Reserve in any year cannot exceed one-ninth of 
the total of the men serving ; and from this number 
must be deducted the heavy wastage of men 
both in the ranks and in the Reserve. 


SHORT SERVICE A CONDITION OF RETRENCHMENT. 

By the adoption of short service alone can any 
reduction of expenditure be ensured. 

It is impossible for this country to maintain a 
force of 500,000 regular soldiers with the colours 
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in time of peace without incurring a cost which 
the taxpayer would inevitably and rightly refuse to 
bear. But 500,000 men, and more, may easily be 
required in time of war, and the men provided 
must be trained, officered, and organised if they 
are to render effective service in ^e field. It is 
only by the adoption of short service in some form 
that this force, so trained, so officered, and so 
organised, can be furnished without undue ex- 
penditure. 

A private of the line with the colours costs 
£44 10.V. a year. A private in the First-Class 
Army Reserve costs £18 2s. 6d. A long-service 
soldier in receipt of service pay costs £69 lOs. 
A short-service soldier with the colours costs 
£49 10.V., while the average annual cost of a short- 
service soldier serving two years with the colours 
and ten years with the Reserve is £22 only.* 


A i-ak(;e reserve invoi.ves short service. 

Again, short service is compatible witii the utili- 
sation in large numbers of young men betweeh 
eighteen and twenty years of age. Long service is 
not. There is no reason — save that of expense — 
why the whole of the young men in this country 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty, who 
are willing to serve their country in emergency, 
should not receive a thorough military training, 
proiided they are not required to serve abroad 
during the years in question. If such men pass 
into the Reserve at the age of twenty they will 
be of mature age and capable of undertaking 
foreign service whenever they are recalled to the 
colours. 

It is evident, therefore, that if the foreign-service 
peace garrison of the Empire is to be largely rein- 

' Hie coet of a Militiaman serving six months on enlistment, and 
with six wdehs’ trmning, is shghtly lees, vis. £16 per annum, 
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forced by trained soldiers in time of war, these 
trained soldiers can only be provided under a 
system of short-service enlistment. 


THE imiTISH AEMY MUST BE AVAIT,Am.E 
0\’XR-SEA. 

If it be conceded that the main propositions 
advanced in this chapter are sound, and that the 
British Army is intended to ser\e the double 
purpose of garrisoning India and certain Colonial 
stations in time of peace, and of conducting a 
successful campaign in time of war, certain corol- 
laries may fairly be deduced from those proposi- 
tions. 

Wherever the war is fought the Army must be 
ready to go. Where that war will take place it is 
impossible to forecast with any degree of certainty. 
It is conceivable that it will take place withip the 
United Kingdom, but such a contingency is highly 
improbable. In the opinion of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, and of the great majority of 
those who have made a study of our military 
problems, it is probable that the scene of any land 
war in which this country is likely to be engaged 
will be abroad : it may be on the Indian Frontier ; 
it may be nearer home ; but it will be an over-sea 
war. 

If this be so, it is obvious that the army which 
is to decide the issue must be a foreign-service 
army ; and that, in so far .as those who compose 
the British Army are, by the terms of their en- 
gagement, precluded or excused from ^iighting out- 
side the liniits of the United Kmgdom, that army 
wiU be useless for the purpose for which it is 
primarily designed and principally required. 

If, then, it be admitted that we require a 
Long-Service Army for peace time, and a Short- 
Service Army for piuposes of expansion in time of 
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war, and that both these armies must be available 
in case of need for war over-sea, we have before 
us a definite and accurate problem, to the solution 
of which we can address ourselves with advantage. 
Given the need, how can it be met ? How can 
such an Army be raised, maintained, and paid for ? 
In the following chapter an attempt will be made 
to give a categorical answer to these questions. 

SUMMARY OF CHAFPER III. 

1. The character of an army should depend on the work 
it has to do. 

2. The British Army has to provide a limited peace 
garrison and a large force for war. 

3. The British Army will probably fight abroad : its con- 
stitution must, therefore, allow of its going abroad in time 
of war. 

4>. 'Phe peace garrison of the Empire must be enlisted for 
Long Service. 

5. The Army >^hich reinforces the peace garrison in time 
of war must be enlisted for Short Service. 

6. Short Service is necessary to provide numhers^ and to 

diminish cost. ^ 



CHAPTER IV 


THE TRANSLATION OF PRINCIPLES 
INTO PRACTICE 

THE MAIN OUl LINES 01 IHL I'KOPOSAIA or 1904. 

It was on the assumption that the reasoning 
contained in the previous chapter was sound, and 
that the description there given of the military 
problems of the Empire was correct, that the 
Secretary of State for Wai’, in the year 1904, laid 
certain proposals before Parliament. Those ‘pro- 

g osals have been long before the puUic, and, at 
rst sight, it might seem superfluous to re-state 
a policy which nas been widely discussed and 
freely and frequently criticised. ' It is, however, 
a peculiar feature of the situation that though 
there has been ample time to criticise, there 
has evidently been little time to study or to 
weigh. Criticism upon Army questions is, as 
a rule, purely destructive, and rarely professes 
to take into account the problem of Army 
organisation as a whole. 'Indeed, so general and 
so complete have been t^e misunderstat^dings and 
misrepresentations which have done duty for 
criticism, that the public has had scarcely any 
opportunity of realismg what was the true nature 
of the policy it was asked^to condemn. 

It is therefore desirable to set forth, as briefly 
as may be, the actual proposals which were made. 
In subse^uient chapters these proposals, the grounds 

22 
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upon which they were based, and the objects they 
were designed to attain, will be discussed at 
greater length. 

The mam proposals may be summarised as 
follows : , 

1. The division of the Re^lar Army into two 
portions, the one enlisted principally for Long 
Service, and charged with the duty of furnishing 
the garrison of the Empire at home and abroad 
m time of peace ; the other enlisted principally for 
Short Ser\ace and charged with the duty of creating 
a large reserve capable of reinforcing the Long- 
Service Army in time of war. 

2. The creation and maintenance in the United 
Kingdom of a Striking Force of moderate dimen- 
sions. This force to be so organised and composed 
as to be capable of being used at a moment’s 
notice and without the necessity of calling up tlie 
reserye. 

8. .The institution of large depots for the training 
of recruits in substitution for the existing small 
regimental depots. 

4. The abolition of the liiiked-battalion system 
for the purpose of supplying drafts. 

5. The grouping of battalions and the inter- 
changeability, within certain limits, of officers and 
men. 

6. The creation of a large number of additional 
officers of the Regular Army. 

7. A change in the organisation of the Cavalry, 
whereby the necessity ol drafting men from one 
iregiment to another might be avoided. 

8. The formation of a tfue Territorial Army com- 
posed of $hort-Service battalions ; such battalions 
to be quartered, as far as possible, within the 
districts with which the}l>are associated. 

9. The utUisation of me Militia as the basis of 
the Territorial Army; the Militia being made 
liable for foreign service in time of war. 
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10. A thorough reform of the Militia system 
-with the object of making the Militia units in- 
dependent, of making them efficient for war, and 
of supplying them with an adequate number of 
well-trained officers. , 

11. The provision '*of certain employment for 
soldiers of good character on the completion of 
their term of service in the Long-Service Army. 

12. A change in the allotment of the money 
available for the Volunteer Force, so as to allow 
of a larger sum being spent upon capable and 
efficient men and upon the organisation of the 
force as a whole, concurrently with a smaller 
expenditme upon that portion of the force which, 
according to the report of the Duke of Norfolk’s 
Commission, was unfit fcnr war. 

18. The provision of a brigade and divisional 
organisation for the Volunteers. 

Such were the outlines of the proposals , laid 
before Parliament in 1904. In many respects 
they were supplemented by minor proposals which 
need not be set out at length at this stage. 



CHAPTER V 

THE PROPOSALS OF 1904 


THE MODERATE CHARACTER OF THE PROPOSALS. 

The succeeding chapters will, to a large extent, be 
devoted to the task of staging and explaining the 
proposals for the reorganisation of the Army which 
were laid before Parhament in 1904. It must be 
clearly understood, however, that such a statement 
is not intended to be a mere re-aflirmation of 
personal opinions, which, having been laid before 
the public and subjected to criticism, have been 
rejected as impracticable, or inapplicable to the 
facts of the situation. Such, indeed, is far from 
being the case. The proposals of 1904 involved 
the acceptance of no new principles ; no revolution- 
ary changes in the Army. The most that was 
claimed for them was that they gave a definite 
and coherent form to ideas upon which the great 
majority of authorities were in agreement. They 
represented the commoq-sense application of those 
ideas to the organisatioa of the Army as it then 
stood. 

WHAT HAS BEEN AND WHAT REMAINS TO BE DONE. 

Ma^ of the proposals of 1904 have been canned 
into effect, and it is no exaggeration to say that in 
every single mstance the result has b^ satis- 
fretory. What was souj^t has been obtained; 
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what was promised has been TCrformed. There 
are, however, several parts of th©* scheme which, 
owing to Parliamentary o{)position, to want 6f time, 
to imperfect comprehension on the part of the 
public, or some other cause have not nitherto be- 
come operative. Such are tlie proposals with regard 
to the Militia, the enlistment of men for Short 
Service, the improvement of the Volunteers, etc.‘ 
In all these cases the evil which was recognised, 
and which the new plan was intended to remove, 
remains, and has still to be dealt with. 


THE SCHEME AS A WHOI.E. 

But although what Jias i>een accomplished is 
satisfactory, it must be clearly understood that the 
proposals of 1904 formed a definite and complete 
scheme of which every part was dependent on every 
other; and for every part of which there v'as a 
definite and intelligible reason. 

It must not l)e supposed, therefore, that* any 
partial accomplishment can be regarded as sufficient. 
The materials for a house may be excellent, but 
until they have been combined and erected they 
will afford neither shelter nor comfort. A picture 
half painted is not worth half the finished work. 

It is, therefore, desirable that the proposals of 
1904 should be stated briefly in a consecutive form, 
so that the reader may have an opportunity, not 
only of understanding wliat they actually were and 
are, but of observing the .mtual interdependence 
of the various parts, and their relatipns to the 
scheme as a whole. 

Such an opportunity is afibrded by the inclusion 
in the Appendix (App. II.) of the document 
presented to Parliament in July, 1904. 

' Tfala rtqk wm actually taken\i 190A, uid with mat aaoeeaa ; but 
the action was rercraed in the apring of 1006 hf the Anay CauBoS, 
•nd tha old and unsatlafBctoiy stala of thiuga voatored. 



AN official memorandum iff 

This paper is a summary of the speeth made by 
the author, speaking as Secretary of State for War, 
on behalf of tlie Government ©f the day. In 
Part 11. of the summary will be found a succinct 
account of the changes actually proposed. In 
some particulars these proposals W(?re modified at 
a later date ; in others they have been added to. 
For instance, the division of the Volunteers into 
two classes was abandoned in deference to public 
opinion ; though, as is explained elsewhere (p. 226), 
such a division actually exists, and is likely to 
become still more marked in the future. 

The readiness of the Treasury to grant additional 
funds made it possible to dispense with the re- 
duction of tlie nunil)ers of the X^olunteer Force, 
as a condition precedent to an increase of its 
efficiency. 

The proposed strengtli of the Short-Service 
battalions was raised, in deference to military advice, 
from 500 to 525. The reasons for these and other 
modifications will be found in the succeeding 
chapters, but generally speaking the statement of 
1904 stands as the basis of the scheme which was 
recommended to Parliament in that year, and. 
which is explained in greater detail in these pages. 

SUMMARY OF CHAPTER V. 

1. The proposals laid before Parliament in 1904 involve 
no ^eat departure from accepted principles, but are tlie 
application of such principles to the Army of to-day. 

S. Many of the proposolri^ade in 1904 have been carried 
into effect, and witJi advanta^ to the Army. 

3. Some of the proposals of 1904 have not yet been 
Bfited upon, and the evils which they were intendea to deal 
with are stiU unremedied. 

4. The propofials of 1904 forpi a complete and coherent 
scheme, and should be so regard^ 

5. Tlie ffeneral principles of tlEs scheme of 1904 are con- 
tained in AmMQduc II. 



CHAPTER VI 

LONG AND SHORT SERVICE 

THE FAILUllE OF LONG SERVICE IN 1855. . 

It will be observed that the division of the Regular 
Army into two portions, the one enlisted principally 
for Long Service, the other enlisted principally for 
Short Service, was placed in the forefront of the 
proposals made to Parliament in 1904. The terms 
“Long” and “Short” Service 'Require definition. 
Whether service be considered as long or short 
must necessarily depend upon the acceptance of 
some normal standard. Within the la.st fifty years 
there have been many changes in the tferrtis on 
which soldiers have been enlisted for the Regular 
Army, and the terms “ Long ” and “ Short ” have 
. received a totally different interpretation at different 
times. Up to the date of Lord Cardwell’s great 
Reform, the usual period of enlistment was for 
twenty-one years and a pension. The system had 
some advantages, but overwhelming disadvantages. 
It undoubte(% gave us one good army composed 
of seasoned men, who rarely, if ever, &iled us in 
the field. But it gave us fxo reserve whatever for 
that army, and furnished no meai^ 1^ which the 
waste of war could be met The utter breakdown 
of our military system at the close of the Crimean 
War supplied an overwhelming proof of the defects 
of the adoption of the system of Long Service 
alone. The veterans who fell at Alma and Inker- 
man, or who were swept away by fiunine, pestilence, 
and the bullet during the long stege^ could not be 
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replaced by fighting men of the same quality — a 
fact made sadly ^apparent on the occasion of the 
attack on the Redan. Nor were traine(^ soldiers 
alone deficient. In 1855 the country was actually 
unable to furnish sufficient soldiers, good or bad, to 
supply tbe military needs of the nation, and a con- 
tingent was assembled at Chobham composed of 
foreigners hired by the British taxpayer to fight 
his battles for him. 

THE PERIOD OF SERVICE UNDER THE CARDWELL 
SYSTEM. 

In 1870 Lord Cardwell introduced what was 
then known as the “Short-Service System,” namely, 
six years with the colours and six years with the 
Reserve. In name, at any rate, this system held 
the' field for nearly thirty years. The actual terms 
of service were, however, subject to constant varia- 
tion. • At one time men were encouraged to pass 
to thg Reserve after four or five years’ c^ur service, 
the object of this policy being to ip^crease the 
number of reservists. But the general tendency 
was in the contrary direction. The six years’ 
colour service was extended to seven, and by a free 
use of the ^wer of retaining men in India, which, 
the War vffilice always claimed, the period of 
colour service for the majority of men was in 
practice extended to eight years, thus curtailing 
the service in the Reserve to four years. During 
the whole of this period eplistment for twelve ana 
twenty-one years was known as “Long Service,” 
while the Cardwell term was described as “ Short 
Service.” 


THREE YEARS* ENLISTMENT. 

In 1898 a further change^ was piade. With the 
object of passing a large number men through 
the ranks, and mereby strmgthening the Reserve, 
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a limited number of recruits, not exceeding 100 per 
battalion, were enlisted for the infiintry for a teiro 
of three years’ colour service, followed by nine 
years’ service in the Reserve. This plan had been 
under trial for a short time only when the whole 
Army was mobilised for the South African War. 

In 1902 the paramount necessity of creating a 
large reserve having been made apparent as a 
result of the war, the Cardwellian period of enlist- 
ment was abandoned, and all recruits for the Army 
were enli.sted for a period of three years with “the 
colours and nine years with the Reserve. 

NINE years’ ENl.ISTMENT. 

In 1904, for reasons which hav'e been partly 
explained, it became necessary to make a further 
change. The three-years’ system was abandoned 
for the Infantry of the Line, for the Garrison 
Artillery, and for the Cavalry. For the Infantry 
of the Line nine years’ colour service followed by 
three years with the Reserve, was substituted for 
the three years with the colours and nine years 
with the Reserve. The same plan was adopted 
for the Garrison Artillery, while the Cavalry were 
once more enlisted for seven years with the colours 
'and five years with the Reserve. In October, 1905, 
enlistment for two years with the cdlours and ten 
years in the Reserve was opened in seven battalions 
of the Infantry of the Line.* 

It will be seen 'from the above brief historical 
summary that Long Service and Short Service have 
had very different meanings at different times. 
For the purposes of the present work, however. 
Long Service must be taken to mean any period 
of colour service firom six years upwards, while by 
Short Service is meant enlistment with the colours 
for three years or any shorter period. 

' This eystem of Short-Service enlistiuent wafi discontinued In tte 
spring of 1906. 
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WHY BOTH J.ONO AND SHOUT SEEVICE AEE 
NECESSARY. 

We may now return to the proposition laid down 
at the commencement of this chapter, namely, that 
the Regular Army mn^t be divided into two por- 
tions, the one enlisted principally for Long Service, 
the other enlisted principally for Short Service. 

As a matter of fact, while there is still much 
difference of opinion as to the exact period of 
colour service which can be adopted with the 
greatest advantage txP the Army, there is now a 
large measure of agreement among all parties with 
regard to the main proposition, namely, that what- 
ever be the ultimate constitution of our land 
forces, there must, in some shape or other, be a 
liOng-Service Army and a Short-Service Army.^ 
These armies may be described in various ways, 
but that, under some appellation or other, they 
must be created is generally admitted. 

It must be conceded, however, that though the 
consensus of opinion is general, it can hardly be 
described as universal. There are undoubtedly 
some soldiers, and perhaps a few civilians, who really 
believe that it is possible to go back to the old 
plan of enlisting the whg^e of the Regular Army* 
upon a long-service basisj or at any rate on the 
basis of seven or eight years’ colour service.* 

LONG SERVICE ALONE IS IMPOSSIBLE. 

It is necessary, therefore, to say a word on this 
point. That word may be very brief. It is not 

‘ The Right B. Haldane^ Secretary of State for War^ 

Bpeakii% in the Hoase of Commons on 2nd May^ 1906^ said : ** Let 
me point out that 1 tUnk there is great force in the contention of tllb 
right hon. ^gentleman (Mr. Amo{d-Forviter)| that you oaonot have a 
Long^rvice Army without a Short^bervice Army too.” 

* The Secretary of State for War has recently (July 1906) pledged 
himself to oontinue the linked-Battalion system. But the atjtinn]^ is 
destined to ^ 
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possible to go back to long-service enlistment for 
the whole of the Regular Army, and for two All- 
sufficient reasons. In the first place, the maintei}- 
ance of liO battalions of Infantry of the Line oil a 
twelve-years’ or a seven-years’ basis is incompatible 
with a reduction of the Estimates,, and for the 
present, at any rate, the demand for reduction is 
general and, will in all probability prevail. 

In the 'Second place, the maintenance of the 
Army on this basis is impossible, because it is 
incompatible with the creation of an adeq;uate 
Reserve. The following plain figures will serve 
to make the proposition clear. The calculation is 
made upon the assumption that the Infantry of 
the Line has been reduced by seven battalions,* 
leaving a total of 148 battalions of infantry to be 
dealt with, distributeu as follows: 

In India 53 battalions at a strength of 1,000 
In Colonies . 35 „ „ „ 800 

At Home . 63 „ „ „ 750 

149 

It is assumed that these battalions are raised 
upon a seven and five-dears’ basis. The experience 
of mobilisation in 1900 shows that a battalion with 
a peace establishment of 750 will on an average 
*c(H)tain 321 men unavailable for service^ \iz. ; 

Under one year’s service .... 348 
Over one year’s service, but under twenty 
years of age . . ... 57 

Medically unfit . . ... 31 


* These fifpires are the result of an actuarial calculation made for 
the purpose of aaoertamiuc the result of a leduotiou of seven battalkns. 
^ is for this reason that the number of Une Battalions has been taken 
at 148 instead of 166. The result, as appears, was wholly nnsath^Botery, 
end all idea of edbcting such a reduction wee ehendoneil. The Seereteiy 
of Bleto for War, howev^ bee reeen^ (Jobr, 1806) deeMed to destroy 
oight Line Bettallone. The recnlt will neoewerOy be somewhat woraa 
naa tihet shown In the text. 
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If it be further assumed that a minimum of 15 
battalions be retailed at home, 47 will be available 
for dispatch to the seat of war. Each such battalion 
will not only require 821 men in the Reserve to 
supply the places of those disqualified, but will 
also have to be made up to the full war establish* 
ment ©f 1,000 '.men. There will, however, be the 
15' battalions of the line remaining at home. Eac);^ 
of these will require 821 men to replade their non- 
effectives. These men must be taken from the 
Reserv'e. The Indian drafts must also be ftimished 
from the same source, lis it is obvious that battalions 
which are in process of being mobilised for war 
cannot, at the same time, ftimish drafts to battalions 
abroad. 

The result of canying j|ut these various pro- 
cesses will involve the fofiowing demand upon the 
Reserve : — 

• Reaenrista. 

For Indian drafts and to complete estab- 

• liduiient of 47 battalions proceeding to 

seat of wax . . * < * ’ 

To replace non-effectives in 47 battalions . 15,087 

To mobilise 15 Home battalions . . <5,565 

58,066 

It is qecessary to Vsk what reserve the 
battalions above referred to will have produced? 
A actuarial calculation shows that the total 
number will be 54,627, but of these a consider- 
able portion will be ineffective from . various 
causes. A moderate estimate places the number 
at 10 per cent., after deducting which, the total 
available reserve will number no more than 49,165 
men, showing an actual deficiency of 8,891 men on 
the total required for the initial mobUisat^ion anfl 
the provision of fhe essential Indian drafts.^ 

* It niAf be nimeted thet Indim dtafte will not be required, le men 
■erving in Indie ml be retekied in that countj^, eltbongb thefar originel 
term ef eoloar eerWee hesoicplrtd. (t ie obvioni, however, that •ueh. 

8 
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It evident from this calculation that a Lon^- 
Service Army cannot supply us with the reservists 
necessary to mobilise that army. Still less can it 
supply the personnel required during the initial 
stages of a campaign. 

WHY SHOUT SERVICE ALONE IS IMPOSSIBLE. 

^ tf, therefore, it be admitted that a return to long- 
service enlistment pure and simple is impossible, 
some other system must perforce be adopted. 
We need not pause to discuss at length theApTo- 
posal which has actually beenimade in some quarters 
to the effect that universal Short Servicer should be 
adopted At the present moment no less than 
129,478 men are serving abroad m peace time. 
By a salutary rule, the Outcome of long expenence, 
we forbid men of under twenty years of age to 
serve m India either in peace or war.* 

As long, therefore, as we continue to enlist; boys 
at the age of eighteen, or, as in the Mihtia, at 
sixteen or seventeen, we must add to any effective 
term of service the two or three years which must 
elapse before the recruit is pj^ysically fit for foreign 
service. 

It IS, of course, possible to send young men out 
to India at the age of twenty, and to bring them 
back m two years; though it must be observed that 
even this entails a colour service of four years. 
But, apart from the great expense of this process, it 
would undoubtedly be condemned by every soldier 
as absolutely incompatible with fighting efficiency. 

men are in fact reserviHts^ and that in bo far as they are regarded as 
forming part of the strong of the battalions ahroad, they must be 
deduct^ from the strength of the Reserve, to which m the ordinary 
course they would have bwn transferred 
* Exceptions have been made m respect of what are known ae 
IVmr Battabons ” serving in the Mediterranean and m other Colonial 
stalioos ; bat this exception has been the outcome of necessity, not of 
conviction The exigencies of the Service have compelled the War 
Opce to pretend that certain foreipa stations are really at home, ax>d 
troops hs^ been s^t to those staluons under that pretence But only 
the public has been deceived, and the practice is a modt dan|peroiis one. 
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i 

Tke first two years of the soldier’s life in India 
are the years of greatest mortality and invaliding. 
Moreover, those who know the history of our great 
Indian campaigns, of the almost incredible feats 
which have been performed by British troops in 
the Sikh wars and in the dark days of the Mutiny, 
M'lll realise that such deeds can never be repeated by 
battaliohs composed almost entirely of young naeg 
beti^een the ages of twenty and twdnty-two, new 
to India and unaccustomed to the hardships of war. 
Let those who wish to understand what was the 
quality of the battaliims which saved India read 
that admirable book The Story of a Soldier's Life, 
by Colonel Ewart (afterwards General Sir John 
Alexander Ewart, G.C.B.), who led the 98rd 
Sutherland Highlanders at the Relief of Lucknow. 

The plan of Short-Service enlistment for the 
whole Army, at home and abroad, may therefore 
be discarded as impracticable, and if practicable, 
unprofitable. 

COlh?tJ»RENT ENLISTMENT IS ESSENTIAL, 

Having thus eliminated — 

1. Long-Service enlistment for the whole Army, 

2. Short-Service enlistment for thp whole Army, 
we arrive by a logical process at the third possible 
method, naihely, a mixed system of concurrent 
Long-Service and Short-Service enlistment. It is 
in the adoption of this principle that a solution 
must be found. 

If this be granted, it is obvious that Anther impor- 
tant questions present themselves for solution, viz : 

(o) What proportion of the Army should be 
enlisted far Long Service, and what piroportion for 
Short Service? 

(6) What should be the length of the terms of 
service respectively? 

(c) Froin what sourc^ should the Long-Semce 
and Slunt-Service recruits, respectivelv. be twim ? 
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(a) What ought to be the relation of the two 
branches of the Army to each hther, and to the 
other branches of the land forces of the Crown? 

To the question of what proportion of the Army 
should be enlisted for Long Servicae, and what 
proportion for Short Service, it is not aeally difficult 
to give an answer. The numbea of troops to be 
raised upon a long-service basis depends upon 
certain easifjr ascertainable conditions. It has been 
shown that Long Service is necessary for that 
portion of the Army which has to furnish the peatee 
garrison of the Empire, What are the numbers of 
that garrison? The official return states that, in 
January, 1906, tlie number of men serving in India 
and the Colonies was, in round numbers — 

India 78,000 

Colonies 5S,000 

130,000 

A moment’s reflection, however, wiU b^ufficient 
to show that the total fouidber of Lohg-Service 
men required must be in^xcess of this figure. 
Troops cannot be raised fccclusively for foreign 
service ; such a system would not only be very 
unpopular with the Army, but would have great 
political disadvantages. The re-creation of a purely 
Indian Army was at one time advocated by some 
officers of distinction; but the idea finds scarcely 
any supporters at the present time, and it is obvious 
that the existence of an army entirely out of 
touch with the sentiments and aspirations of the 

S ublic at home would be inconven^t, if not 
anurous. 

We must, therefore, add to the number of men 
actually serving abroad — 

(a) A sufficient number to allow of a cireulaticm 
being effected between India, the Colonies, apd 
heme. 
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(d) A sufficient number to furnish the depots 
ana to supply the drafts for the Long-Service 
Army. 

Here we may pause for a moment to observe 
that whatever may be the ultimate constitution 
of the Army,* the linked-battalion system, which 
for so many yeaf^ prevailed, must necessarily cease. 
It is obvious that whatever conclusion we come to 
as to the exact number of regiments,' fiatteries, 
and battalions which ought to be retained abroad 
and at home respectively, the number abroad will 
largely exceed the number at home. If this be so, 
a system which depends upon an equality between 
the number of battalions serving at home and 
abroad must obviously break down. As a matter 
of fact, it has broken down long ago in everything 
but the theory ; and failure to recognise the fact 
has resulted in immense confusion and difficulty. 
There.are probably still some who believe that the 
old linked-battalion system can be maintained, but 
this is«a d^eam. The whole tendency must be the 
other waj^ and aqy effort to prolong or reinstate 
the linked-battalion s^tem must result in an 
immense increase of OTpenditure, coupled with an 
administrative breakdown. • 

Admitting, therefore, that the number of Long- 
Service troopar required depends upon — 

(а) The strength of the Indian garrison, 

(б) The strength of the Colonial garrison, 

(c) The strength of the force which must be 
retained at home to create a circulation, ' 

(d) The strength of the depots required to 
supply drafts, 

can we* on this basis supply an answer to the 
questions which have been propounded ? Can we 

* The anestion of the maintenance of a Striking Faroe most alio be 
considerea iu tJiia connection. The Striking Force, however^ may 
reaionably be inolnded under item (c). It wiUDe epeeially raferted to 
at a later page. 
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from our present resources provide both the Long- 
Service and the Short-Service Army ? The answer 
is undoubtedly in the affirmative. By a judicious 
use of our present resources we can find the material 
for both. In the following chapter the problem 
of the Long-Service Army, the source from which 
it can be obtained, its numbers, and its duties will 
be discusse^. 

SUMMARY OF CHAl^TER VI. 

1. The term ‘^Long Sen ice’’ has been applied to \arious 
terms of service at different times. 

% The failure of the plan of enlisting onH for twentj-onc 
years was demonstrated during the Criniean War. 

8. Short Service was introduced in 1870 by I^id Cardwell, 
the term being six years wilh the colours. 

4. In 1898 a limited number of men, and in 1902 the 
whole Army was enlisted for three years with the colours. 

6. In 1904 a period of nine years’ enlistment with the 
colours and three years in the reseive was adopted for 
the infantry, and in 1906 concurrent enlistment tor Long 
and Short Service was liegun; but the expei^mcAit was 
discontinued. ' 

6. There must be concurrent ^ng and Short Service in 
the future. 

7. Long Service alone is ^pos&ible, for it will produce no 
adequate reserve. 

8. Short Service alone is impossible, for it will not supply 
the peace garrison of the Empire. Concurrent enlistment 
is therefore essential. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE LONG-SERVICE ARMY: PART I 


HOW TO OBTAIN THE LONG-SERVICE RECRUIT. 

It has been postulated in an earlier chapter that 
the work of garrisoning the Empire abroad in 
time of peace must be entrusted to battalions 
enlisted for Long Serviceil^and that in order to 
provide for the necessary circulation of men be- 
tween home and foreign stations, at least one-fourth 
of thjse battalions must be at home. The problem 
which now confronts us is how to obtain recruits 
for this Long-Service Army. In this, as in previous 
instances, it is convenient to deal with the infantry 
alone. In the statement presented to Parliament 
in 1904 it was assumed that the total number of 
battalions required were 164, of which one-fourth, 
or 26 battalions, was to be at home. For the whole 
of the 104 battalions recruits must be found. It 
is obvious that if all recruits were available for all 
the battalions an ample supply would be at hand, 
for the average number of recruits raised annually 
for the Infantry of the Line during the past four 
years is no less than 25,214, and Uiis number has 
hitherto been found sufficient to maintam, not 104 
battalions, but 156. For the particular ^ttalions 
with which only we are dealing, however, aU infantry 
recruits are not eligible. The Army abroad must, 
for the most part, be a ** grown-up ” army. India 
requires men of twenty years of age, and it is 
umvisable to send yoimger men to tropical an4. 
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soni-tropical stations outside India. This limitation 
neatly curtails the number of recruits available. 
There are many who declare that the existence 
and enforcement of the age rule must preclude the 
possibility of forming Long-Service battalions in 
the manner suggested. It has been held and 
declared that in view of the large number of 
recruits under twenty who join the Army, a system 
which involves the maintenance of three battahons 
abroad for one at home stands self-condemned. It 
is impossible (such is the contention) to raise enqu^ 
recruits of the required age. Men who enlist at 
the age of eighteen must, we are told, be kept at 
home till they are twenty, and in order that they 
may find a home during their period of growth, 
there must be a battilion at home to act as a 
nursery for every battalion abroad. In other words, 
the linked-battalion system becomes a necessity. 
The linked-battalion system will be examm^ in 
detail in a subsequent chapter. For the present it 
is sufficient to show that the argument tij{|*which 
reference has just been made is entirely faUacious. 

THE AGE QUESTION. 

In the year 1904, 42,642 men were enlisted for 
the Regular Army. Of these no less tlfan 21,154, 
or 50 per cent., were nineteen years of age and 
upwards. The Annual Return for 1904 does not 
snow how many of the latter number entered the 
Infantry ; but the total number of Infantry recruits 
for the year, exclusive of the Guards, was 50,811. 
If we assume that the propcartion which ap^dies to 
aU arms applies to the Infantry, fhis gives us a 
total of 15,000 recruits for the liuantry of the Line 
enlisted at the age of nineteen years and upwards. 
Is this contingent sufficient to fiunish the number 
of men required for service in India ? There can 
be but one answer : it is ample. Under anything 
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like normal conditions, the Indian demand is not 
large. It will steadily diminish as soon as the 
difficulty occasioned by the discharge of the three- 
years men has been got over. As soon as nine 
years’ enlistment is thoroughly established, and we 
are called upon to make good only the deficit due 
to the loss of nine-years men, the average annual 
draft per battalion of 1,050 will fall to 120.’ Ijest, 
however, it be alleged that this is too sanguine a 
calculation, and that f^r some years to come, at 
any rate, the Indian draft requirements are likely 
to be alx)ve the normal, it will be well to take a 
somewhat higher figure for the purposes of our 
calculation, and to place the draft at 180 men per 
annum. On this basis, the 52 battalions in India 
will require 6,750 men. It is obvious that there 
need be no difficulty in finding this number out 
of the 15,000 men available. It is desirable, but 
it is, not essential, that the battalions in the 
Colonies should be entirely composed of men of 
twenty j^ears of age. They are not so composed at 
the present time, but it is obviously inexpedient 
that they should contain any men who would have 
to be replaced on mobilisation. At present (1906) 
there are 85 battalions abroad outside India. The 
strength of these battalions varies, but the average 
is about 850. The normal draft for a battalion of 
850 Long-Service men is about 110 men. In other 
words, if the Colonial garrisons were to be main- 
tained at their present stren^h, 8,850 men would 
he reouired to keep them fiill. All these men, if 
need te, could be provided out of the 15,000 
I'ecruits of nineteen years of age and upwards, to 
whom reference has been made. Of course, any 
diminution in the number of units abroad, or of 
the sbex)gth of such units, will diminish pro tanto 
the demand for diiifos.« 

’ Tbe flwton wluoli dogUte aomlien of • dmft we enleiited et 

P**e 178. ' 
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HOW TO ITND THE INDIAN DBAFTS. 

But it Will be said* that nineteen is not twenty, 
and that while the Indian authorities insist upon 
having men of twenty years of age in the ranks, 
the recruits whom we have attributed to Indian 
service are only nineteen years old. This, however, 
is clearly not the fact It would only be true if 
the whole of the 15,000 recruits had simultaneously 
completed their nineteenth year on the day on 
which the annual return was made up. The graat 
majority are well over nineteen; some are over 
twenty. For draft purposes, the youngest of them 
may be regarded as nineteen and a half years old, 
for a depot service of six months is required from 
each man before he is passed on to his battalion. 
To this obli^tory extension of six months must be 
added the time occupied by the voyage to India. 
As a matter of fact, there would be no diflipulty 
whatever in selecting 6,750 men who fulfilled the 
Indian requirements in every respect, and if any 
difficulty were to arise it could easily be removed 
by a little adjustment at either end. The skies 
would not fall if a mfin were to be detained for 
eight months at the depot or if a limited number 
of men arrived in India three months before the 
completion of their twentieth year. The problem 
is complicated by the seasonal character of the 
Indian drafts, which can only be dispatched between 
October and March, but a little goodwill and 
intelligence can easily overcome this difficulty also. 
Even in extreme cases it need not involve an 
adjustment of over three months, so tt^t, at the 

* Eight months is^ in fact^ the period of recruit training for the 
Royal Mariaee at Walmer. It may be added that in the opinion of 
some well-qualified medical ofiiceTB the time has come when the 
limit for Indian sen ice may safely be reduced. It is believed that the 
improved sanitary conditions which exist in India and the multiplioa- 
tion of Hill Stations make it not only possible^ but derirahk, to send 
out men younger than has hitherto been the practiee. But aueh a 
oomae is not reoommeiided here. 
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worst, men will only be retained at home for three 
months in a depot, who would, under present 
circumstances, he kept for 1;welve months in a 
home battalion. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the total of 15,000 
men who enter the Infantry at the age of nineteen 
years and upwards does not exhaust the number 
of men who would be available for draft purposes. 
It has already been pointed out that a L'cmg-Service 
Army must necessarily be supplemented by a Short- 
Service Army. The chaJacter and constitution of 
the latter are explained at length in a subsequent 
chapter. 

It is sufficient to say here, that it is an essential 
feature of the constitution of such a Short-Service 
Army, that a certain number of men who desire 
to make their career in the Army, and who have 
completed their term of Short Service, should be 
pemytted to extend their colour service and to 
pass direct to a Ijong-Service battalion. All men 
extending in this manner must necessarily be 
qualified by age for a foreign draft, and they may 
accordingly be added to the recruits who enlist in 
the first instance for Long Service. 


THE PR0P08AI.S OP 1904. 

Enough has been said to demonstrate that the 
argument against a Long-Service Army, based on 
the alleged inadequacy of recruits of suitable age, 
cannot be sustained ; and that bdng so, we may 
proceed to examine the proposals which were made 
m 1904, and which had for their object the creation 
of a Long-Service Army, maintained, in the first 
instance, ror the purpose of garrisoning the Empire 
in time of ,.peace. It was proposed that as far 
as the In&ntry was concerned, tiiis army should 
consist of from 104 to 112 battalions, the numbei 
depending upon the requirements and the policy 
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of the day. On the assumption that 52 battalions 
were to be maintained in India, and 26 in the 
Colonies, 26 battalion^ would be required at home 
to maintain an ade^ate circulation ; in other 
words, to give officers and men an opportunity of 
serving at home as well as abroad. The proposed 
establishment of the battalions was as follows : — 

India 1,000 * 

Colonies 850 

Home ...... 750 to 900 

The question of how these battalions were 'to 
be maintained had to be considered. At present 
every battalion abroad is, or is supposed to be, 
maintained by drafts from a linked battalion at 
home. It is obvious that if 78 battalions are to 
be abroad, and only 26 at home, this practice 
cannot be adhered to. It was therefore proposed 
that in lieu of the linked battalion, each with its 
small regimental depot, there should be established 
an adequare number of large depots, each dealing 
with a group of battalions.* The system is practi- 
cally the same as -that which prevails in the Guards 
depot at Caterham, the Royal Marine depot at 
Walmer, the depot of the 60th Rifles and Rifle 
Brigade at Winchester, and, in a modified form, in 
the joint depots at Lichfield and Newcastle. It 
was proposed that the term of instruction at the 
depot for all men going abroad should be six 
months ; with a shorter period for men joining their 
battalions at home.* 

It is from the sources described that a Long- 
Service Army can be obtained. It . is by the 
methods suggested that it can be maintained and 

' The whole of the arnngements for this purpose have been carefully 
worked ont^ and could be made operative at anv time. 

* ThU is an important point It is obvious that if one-fourth of the 
men are discharged to their battalion after three months' training, 
a corresponding number can be maintained for nine months if 
neoeseary, without eausing an esoess on the total numbers provided 
lor thron^^ftout the year. 
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manipulated. It has been necessary for the sake of 
our argument to demonstrate at this stage that 
such an army can be maintained without making 
an excessive demand upon oufr recruiting resources. 
In a subsequent chapter reasons will be adduced in 
support of the view that the creation of such an 
army and its maintenance in the manner proposed 
are desirable, and indeed essential. 

SUMMARY OF CHAPTER VII. 

1. A Long-Service Army requires “ grown-up"” recruits, 

2. We recruit at present enough recruits of full age to 
meet the demands of the Long-Service Army. 

3. The Indian drafts can be furnishea from the men 
lecruited at nineteen years of age and upwards, without the 
intervention of linked battalions. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE LONG-SERVICE ARMY : PART II 

EMPLOYMENT OF LONG-SERVICE MEN ON COMPLETION 
OF ENGAGEMENT. 

Enough has been said to show how the Long- 
Service Army can be recruited. But every soldier 
knows that entry into the Service is intimately 
bound up with discharge ih)m it, and that the 
number and character of the recruits must to aJarge 
extent de^nd upon the prospects which are held 
out to him on completing his first term of dblour 
service. It has often been alleged that the seven- 
years’ term was the worst that could be chosen 
from the soldier’s point of view : that a man enlisted 
at eighteen and discharged into civil life at twenty- 
five, without any knowledge of a trade, and with 
all organ^ed labour banded against him, was in a 
most unftirtunate position. It was ftirther alleged 
that the liability to Reserve service for five years 
aggravated the difficulties of the situation. There 
Can be no doubt that the charge was true, and that, 
despite the laudable efforts made by the officers 
and by varioiS associations to find employment for 
the discharmd soldier, many men were unable to 
obtain work, and others obtained work of unre> 
munerative, and sometimes of a menial character.' 

It is most unfortunate that these conditions 

‘ The qnaetioit of the employment of diflclisrged soldiers is dealt 
urith more fully in Chap XVI. p 160. 

46 
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should continue to prevail. Under the system pro- 
posed there is no reason why they should do so. 

Enlisted at nineteen, the jLong-'Sen'ice soldier 
would, in the ordinary courseT be due for discharge 
to the Reserve at the age of twenty-six or twenty- 
eight. But though it would be open to him to 
leave the colours at this stage in his career, there 
is no reason why he should do so. It has already 
been explained that the necessary complement of 
a Long-Service Army is a Short-Service Army 
retained at home in time of peace. The character 
and constitution of that army are explained in the 
following chapter ; it will suffice to say here that 
the Short-Service infantry would be composed of 
70 or more battalions. 

Nearly four-fifths of the men in these battalions 
would be enlisted for two years’ colour service only. 
It is obvious that these Short-Service men cannot 
produce sergeants, and can only be looked to for 
the supply of a very limited number of corporals. 
A large number of non-commissioned officers would, 
therefore, be required from outside sources, and the 
natural source of supply would be the Long-Service 
battalions. Seventy battalions would require at 
least 8,500 non-commissioned officers, and, assuming 
that three-fifths of these are taken from the Long- 
Service Army, no less than 2,100 posts wpuld hfe 
found for men who at, or shortly beiore, thd' expira- 
tion of their first term of colour service elect to 
prolong, and to continue their career as soldiers in 
the non-conunissioned ranks of the Short-Service 
Army.' 

These men would serve on, if <|||^alified, for 
twenty-one years and a pension. They would, of 
course, be availaUe for service in the depots finr 

' It will bo neoeflaary to eaUbliah a Nou-^ommiaaioned Offlcera* 
School. Such an Inatitution.haa^ in fact^ been eatabliahed tentatively 
and experimentallv ; but it la moat important that it ahould be plaoed 
upon a reoogniaed and permanent baaia. 
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both Long- and Short-Service units, for instruc- 
tional purposes in connection with the Militia and 
Volunteers, and foy igrvioe abroad in peace time if 
necessary; but such service would be the exertion, 
and not the rule. The number of men who would 
be absorbed in this way must necessarily be a large 
proportion of Ihe men discharged from the Long- 
Service battalions. For be it remembered that we 
are dealing not with 156' battalions, but with 104, 
or ,112 at the outside, and that the men in these 
battalions are enlisted for nine years with ‘the 
colours. Deducting the men thus provided for, 
the roMdue of men of good conduct passing into 
the Reserve would be very small, and the problem 
of providing employment for them reduced to very 
manageable dimensions. 

LONG SERVICE AND INDIAN SERVICE. 

A FALLACY EXPOSED. 

The proposal to enlist men for nine yeaos with 
the colours and to create Long-Service battalions 
supplied from depots has been criticised by some 
of the many hasty and partially informed critics of 
the scheme of 1904, on the ground of its supposed 
tendency to lengthen the soldiers’ term of foreign 
service^ ’ The criticbm is simply the outcome 
of want of knowledge and clear thinking. On 
flection, it b evident that the abolition of the 
lidked-battalion system must have an effect the 
exact opposite of that which has been attributed 
to it. 

At presc^ battalions are abroad for ten, fifteen, 
and in some cases for twenty years. During this 
long period of absence a battalion is practically 
renewed many times. The officers and men who 
return to Southampton with a battalion at the aid 
its foreign tour are not those, who embarked 

^ Ordered to be reduced^ September, 1906, to 148. 
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from the same spot fifteen years before. If a 
sinMe officer or man who was present on the 
earlier occasion survives to the latter, his existence ' 
is regarded as a phenomenon.' 

But, undoubtedly, the present system does con- 
demn officers and men to a very loi^ period of 
Indian service. The number of men available for 
India is small, and a private once dispatched at the 
age of twenty is almost certain to remain in India 
until his discharge to the Reserve, some seven or 
eight years later. But when once the jiMced- 
battalion system has been got rid of, there 'is no 
reason why this long term of Indian service should 
be permitted. 

A self-contained battalion supplied with its 
annual drafts from a depot is independent, and can 
be moved from place to place as a battalion, 
without dislocating an elaborate system. Let us 
take an example. A battalion leaves England for 
India 900 strong, and in the same year leceives its 
first draft, making the total up to 1,000. Tt remains 
foul* years and a half in Inma, and at the end of 
that time receives orders to proceed to South 
Africa, In its last year in India it dispenses with 
its draft, and reaches South Africa at a strength 
of 850. It remains in Sooth Africa, as a oom][^te 
and efficient unit, for two years and a half, and 
during that time it cont^ues to rec^ve draft:s 
from the depot, but on (Bottninished 'Wale. At 
the end of two years and a half it returns home, 
having again foregone its tfttlft in the last^ear, 
and reaches' England, still a complete battimon, 
from 700 to 750 strong. 

It has been suggested that this i|^mple process 
will add to the cost of the sea transput This, 
too, is a fallacy. At present the whole battalion 
is trans^ited from England to India and back 
many times during the tour ; but the men so frans- 
ported are drafts and time-expired men. Under 

4 
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the proposed plan the number of- itien tnln^oirted 
in a given time wiU be smalld^ than under the 
present system ; and the fact that the battalion 
moves as a whole will make for economy, no less 
than for efficiency.*'*' 

It is apparent that the adoption of this plan will 
prove most beneficial to the Soldier whose nine 
years of active- service will be spent in Various parts 
of the world. Men will no longer pass the whole 
of their military lives in India, and'^ healthy and 
rational circulation will be established. There is 
no foundation for the statement that Long Service 
means long service in India. The reverse is the 
truth. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

It has been the object in this chapter to 
demonstrate the following facts: — 

(a) A Long-Service Army can bg formed on the 
present basis of recruiting, 

{b) The *age difficulty does not preclude the 
formation of a Long-Service if^rmy. * 

ic) By a judicious connection between the Long- 
Service Army and the Short-Service Army which 
is its corollary, the future of long-service soldiers 
at the completion of their first term of colour 
service may be ensured. 

{d) Long-service enlistment does not necessitate 
long sendee in India. 

If these contentions have been established, much 
has been done to clear the ground for the con- 
sideration of the logical and inevitable outcome 
of a Long-Service Peace Army, namely, a Short- 
Service War Army. It is this subject which it is 
proposed to discuss in the immediately succeeding 
chapters. 

In conclusion, one word of caution is necessary. 
It has been assumed in this and the preceding 
chapter that a colour servicH^f nine years, followed 
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by three years in (he First-Class Army Reserve, can 
be adopts with advantage. But it must be clearly 
understood that neither the terms referred to is 
essential There are goo4 reasoAs for the adoption 
of both terms, and they were suggested after 
mature consideration* as being, on the whole, the 
mo^t convenient and the best in the interests of 
the Service. But neither the nine-years’ nor the 
three-years’ term is necessary to the scheme; and 
the author is well aware of the reasons which have 
led many good judges to advocate a longer term 
both of colour and reserve service. There is much 
to be said in favour of the prolongation ; but if it 
be adopted in either case, the change should only 
be made after full consideration of the reasons 
which led to a preference being given to the nine 
and three years’ arrangement. 

. SUMMAfev OF CHAPTER VIII. f 

1. Erjiploynient for long-service soldiers on completion of 
their first term of colour service may be found in connection 
with the Short-Service Army. 

2. It is a fallacy to suppose that long service necessitates 
long “ Indian Service.” 

3. The periods of service proposed in 1904, viz., nine years 
with the colours and three years with the Reserve, are not 
essential, but represent the balance of convenience. 
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THE SHORT-SERVICE ARMY: PART I 

THE SHOET-SEllVICE ARMY THE COMPLEMENT 
OF THE I.ONG-SERVICE ARMY. 

The necessary complement to the Long-Service 
Army, for foreign service in time of peace, is the 
Short-Service Army, charged with the duty of pro- 
ducing the large Reserve needed to reinforce the 
Long-Scf vice Army in time of war. 

In the preceding chapters the composition and 
character of the Long-Service Army have been 
discussed. The present chapter will be devoted 
to a corresponding exunination of the Short- 
Service Army. Here, again, it is convenient, 
for the purpose of illustration, to deal with the 
Infantry only, for the Infantry problem dominates 
all others. 

The subject naturally divides itself into three 
important branches, namely, the question of 
numbers, the question of composition, and the 
question of the period of service. 

THE QUESTION OF NUMBERS. 

Assuming that a Short-Service Army be required^ 
what should be its numbers ? The answer to this, 
as to all other questions affecting numbers, must 
depend to a large extent upon policy ; and policy 
is a changing factor which necessarily intmeres 

62 
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with exact calculation. It is desirable, therefore, 
to make certain assumptions as the basis of our 
argument, and for convemence it will be well to 
under-estimate, rather than to exaggerate, the 
possible demand for troops in time of war. 

THE NUMBER OF UNITS. 

It will be apparent that the organisation recom- 
mended is capable of almost indefinite expansion ; 
and that if Parliament desires to increase our total 
available force, and is prepared to find the money 
for the purpose, the system here suggested provides 
a ready means for doing so. In the proposals laid 
before Parliament in 1904, provision was made 
for 71 Short-Serv'ice battalions, with a rank-and- 
file strength of 525. and with 80 to 35 officers 
per battalion. There is clearly nothing essential 
about .the number 71. As a matter of fact, it 
corresponded with the military demands at the 
time, ‘and the number of battalions proposed 
would have provided the Reserve then asked for. 
But the number of units is quite unimportant as 
compared with the principle upon which those 
units are raised and maintained. 

How were the 71 battalions to be obtained? 
The answer to this question is important, because, 
if clearly understood, it is calculated to remove 
much prejudice and misconception. It was pro- 
posed that the 71 Short-Service battalions ^ould 
TO made up by a double process. Thirty-eight 
battalions of the Line were to be reduced in 
establishment and placed on a Short - Service 
footing in the manner described hereafter; 88 
batta^ns of the Militia were to be added to the 
88 Line battalions, and were to be oigairised on 
the same basis, and the 71 battalions Were to 
form the infantry of the Short-ServiTO Army. 
The term service was to be the same fw m 
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men enlisted for short service, namely, two years 
with the colours and from six to ten years in the 
Reserve. This proposal '' was adversely criticised 
in some miarters, on the double ground that it 
constituted an undesirable interference with the 
Line, and that it practically abolished the Militia. 
It would be difficult to find a more incorrect 
description of the operation. The criticism was, 
indeed, based upon an entire misunderstanding. 
It would be truer to say that the intention of 
the change was to preserve both the Line 'and 
the Militia from a fate by which, unless some step 
of the kind were taken, both seemed destined to 
be overtaken. 


THE UNION OF THE MNE AND THE MII.ITIA. 

Why was this organisation proposed ? Jt was 
proposed because it was the only one which was 
consistent with the retention of existing^ Line 
battalions. At present there are 156 battalions 
of the Line.' It has been demonstrated, and 
the fact is beyond dispute, that the whole of 
these 156 battalions are not required for the 
purple of maintaining the peace garrison of the 
Empire. 

But although a number of battalions are redundant 
for this particular purpose, they are not sufficient — 
especially if the men who compose them are enlisted 
for seven or nine years — to furnish the huge 
Reserve which will be required in time of war. 
That Reserve can only be formed by enlisting 
for Short Service. 

The problem of how to find these Short-Servioe 
men, and how to train them, remains to be dealt 
with. We have seen that a certain number of 
Line battalions, which has been estimated at 


^ See note page 46. 
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•104, will ultimately be required for service abroad 
in time of peace, and must therefore be composed 
of Long- Service men. But having provided these 
104 battalions, there remain 52 battalions of the 
Ijine unappropriated. What is to be done with 
them ? To maintain them all at their full estab- 
lishment and on a Long-Service basis, is not only 
illogical : it is extremely expensive. Ought they to 
be abolished ? That is the question which must be 
decided. It cannot be too clearly understood that 
those who object to any change in the organisation 
of any of the Line battalions, are in reality doing 
their best to ensure the destruction of that which 
they desire to preserve. 

When once the problem is understood, the 
nation, which undouotedly desires economy, will 
not consent to maintain units that/ are not 
required. 


THE REDl’CTION OF LINE BATTALIONS. 

But no one who is acquainted with the 
Army and its history could view without great 
concern the elimination from the Army List 
of such famous regiments as the 98rd High- 
landers, the 100th Regiment, or the Connaught 
Rangers.* 

^ The first 25 regiments in the Army and the Cameron 
Hiffhlandera (79th R^ment) have two battalions each. The 60th 
Hides and the I^e wigade have each four battalions. The other 
Line Rmmeuts are composed of two reffiments which^ until Lord 
Cardwelfs day^ had a separate existence, out which after 1870 were 
^'linked" as two battalions of one regiment, e,g. the 36th (R^l 
Sussex) and the 107th (Bengal Infantry) are now the 1st and &d 
Battalions of the ^yal Sussex Regiment. And the 100th Royid 
Canadians and the 109th are now the 1st and 2nd Battalions of the 
Prinee of Walea*s Leinster Regiment (Royal Canadun^ 

These regiments, which ftom an historical point of view are the 
latest comers in the Army List, have earned a name and a fame which 
practically lUi^e their abolition impossible. 

There are also seven of these composite regiments which have now 
fsmr battalions ; two of old Btandmg representing either the two 
baftalions of the original regiment, or two regiments linked in the 
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THE NUCLEUS BATTALION. 

The destruction of a battalion means not only 
the loss of 600 or 700 men, but it means much 
more. It means, in the case of the 2nd Battalions 
of the older regiments, the destruction of a tradition 
created in some cases at the cost of a hundred years 
of effort and heroism. It means the loss of some 
thirty officers and some eighty non-commissioned 
officers, at a time when an addition to tjie number 
of the commissioned and non-commissioned ranks 
is recognised as the greatest need of the Army. It 
means the abolition of a cadre to wliieh reserves 
can be added in time of war, and it means the 
reduction of the Reserve by the whole reserve 
prqduct of the battalion. It is evident, therefore, 
that nothing but the strongest motives could 
justify the destruction of existing battalions. • But 
it is not necessary to destroy battalions in order 
to reduce their cost. This simple secret has ‘long 
been known to the Navy, and the formation of 
nucleus crews in the commissioned ships at aU 
our great naval ports is a proof of the fact. The 
nucleus crew represents the cadre of a battalion. 
In peace time it represents a small number of men, 
ana its cost is very small. But it contains within 
it the germ of the full complement of the fighting 
ship, and on the first alarm of war it will spring 
to life as a complete organism ready to engage the 
enemy in twenty-four hours. It is the principle of 
the nucleus crew which it was sought to app^ 
to the threatened Infantry battalions in 1904. It 

mantiar above described ; and two new battalions which have been 
raised within the last few years. These drd and 4th Battaliens mighty 
no i^abtj be absorbed or disbanded without any serious interference 
with the traditions of the regiment to which tney belong; bnt oven 
the atwOTption of these fourteen battalions^ though justifiahle imder 
some eircumstauses^ is most undesirable unless and until they have 
been replaced by other equally effective units taken from the 
oreleewnere . 
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was proposed to reduce their establishment, to pass 
through them a number of young soldiers, but to 
preserve their traditions, their organisations, their 
officers intact and capable of instant utilisation in 
time of war. 

Tt cannot be too clearly realised that to reduce 
two battalions to a low establishment saves the 
country as much money as the destruction of 
one battalion, and that while in peace time the 
total cost is small, the full value of the two bat- 
talions is thus preserved intact for the purposes 
of war. 

By what method a battalion can with advantage 
be reduced to a lower establishment ; what is to be 
its composition when so reduced ; and what are the 
functions w'hich it is competent to perform, — these 
are matters which receive full explanation in a 
subsecjuent chapter. The point to which it is 
necessary to draw special attention here is that, 
if it be admitted that any of the existing Line 
battalions are in excess of our needs for ordinary 
peace purposes, they must be dealt with in one 
of two ways : they must either be abolished, or 
must be placed upon a reduced establishment ; 
and that it is the latter alternative which is here 
recommended. 

THE XUMBER OF BATTALIONS REQUIRED. 

The actual number of the Line battalions which 
must eventually be either abolished or reduced 
must depend, as has been pointed out, upon policy. 
At the beginning of 1006 there were 87 battalions 
abroad and 71 at home, and on this basis not 
more than 16 battalions would become avmlable 
for reduction. In the present chaptor we have 
assumed that some of tiie battalions now serving 
abroad will be withdrawn, and that not mcare than 
lOw Long-Service battalions will eventually be 
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required, leaving 52 superfluous battalions to be 
dealt with. But none of the figures given above 
are essential. Policy must settle the question of 
how many battalions are required for the peace 
garrison of the Empire ; the balance, whatever it 
may be, will represent the material available as 
the basis of the Short-Service Army. 

But whatever be the number of units so available, 
whether it be 16 or 52, the total is not large enough 
to furnish all that we require. It must be remem- 
bered that the Short-Ser\ace Army niust comply 
with two recjuirements : it must create a large 
reserve of trained men capable of taking their part 
in war ; but it must also provide a large number of 
cadres which, in time of war, can be readily 
expanded, and to which the Reservists can be 
summoned. What ought to be the number of 
units in the Short-Service Army? Here, again 
there is no essential figure. Tlie answer must 
depend primarily, as in all other questions «f the 
kind, upon policy. 

When we have decided upon the quantity of the 
output we desire, we shall be in a position to give 
a precise specification for the machine which is to 

S roduce it. The number of units must also be 
^pendent upon the strength of each individual 
umt. Fifty battalions of 1,000 men may, for 
many purposes, be as good as a hundred battalions 
of 500 men. But, whatever may be the precise 
figure which the development of Army policy 
may lead us to adopt, there can be no doubt 
that we shall require more than 32 such units. 
Whence can more units be obtained ? The 
answer is clear. The army proposed is essentially 
a territorial Short-Service Army. The territorial 
Short-Service Army of this country is Hie Militia. 
To the Militia, then, we must look for the 
addi^Nud units. 
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WHY THE MILITIA AI ONE CANNOT BE UTILISED. 

It will be asked why, if this be the case, do we 
not look to the Militia alone to supply the whole of 
the units required? Why should Line battalions 
and Militia battalions be joined together? The 
answer is obvious, and its cogency will be realised 
when the alternative methods have been examined. 

If it be the fact that certain Line battalions have 
become, or will become, redundant in the sense 
explained^ above, they must either Ixfgot rid of or 
placed on a Short-Service footing. Those Who are 
of opinion that they should be got rid of can with 
perfect consistency and much reason, demand that 
the Militia alone should be called upon to furnish 
the Territorial Army. 

Again, those who traverse the assumption 
which has been made above ; those who are of 
opinibn that the whole of the battalions of the 
llegqlar Army can be maintained upon their 
present footing, — that Parliament, havipg once 
realised that they are redundant for their present 
purpose and are only maintained in order to 
galvanise the linked-battalion system into a doubtful 
vitality, will continue to vote the money for their 
upkeep, — are equally justified in objecting to any 
union between the Line and the Militia. If 156 
battalions of the Line are required and can be 
maintained, then it is clearly reasonable and possible 
to entrust the duty of furnishing the Temtorial 
Anny to the Militia alone. 

But no such argument can consistently be used 
by those who agree that the cost of the Regular 
Army must be reduced, and are at the same time 
violently opposed to the destruction of historic 
Line battahons. If the conditions they desire to 
impose are to be fulfilled, then the union of the 
reoundant Line battalions with the Militia is a 
neeessary corollary. 
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THE TERRITOKIAL ARMV AND THE MIjllTIA. 

It is obvious that the next step is to inquire 
what number of Militia units should be added to 
the reduced Line battalions in order to make up 
the Territorial Army. We have already explained 
that the full and final answer must depend upon 
policy. For the purposes of our present argument 
we will assume that 71 battalions will suffice and, 
on the basis aC 52 Line battalions beiiy^ hvailallle, 
this will cause an indent on the Militia for 19 
battalions. It is obvious, however, that if there be 
a serious intention to utilise the Militia as an 
integral portion of the Territorial Army, it would 
be advisable to utilise a much larger number of 
battalions than that mentioned. There need be no 
difficulty on this score. If once the principle be 
adopted and carried into practice, the fourteen 8rd 
and 4th battalions of the Line regiments above 
referred i(lo (see page 56) may reasonably be* got 
rid of. 4 ^ 

There are, indeed, few ^Militia battalions which 

have not a longer record than these 14 Regular 

battalions. If the suggested course were adopted, 

88 battalions of the MUitia would at once be 

required ; this would leave 91 battalions of Militia 

untouched. But it is clear that such a policy as 

this is not complete. Its extension is really a 

question of money and requirements. In the 

original draft of the scheme as it was presd^ted 

in 1904, it was proposed to utilise the whole of 

the Infantry MUitia, in 80 battalions. This would, 

of course, have involved the amalgamation or 

labsoiption of a limited number of existing MUitia 

battafions, but such a reduction would be an 

advantage in view of the weakness of some of the 

battalions and of the lament^Se lack of offic^. 

The consolidation of the Militia into 80 battalic^ 

♦ 
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would, beyond doubt, add greatly to the prestige 
and efficiency of the Force. But be that as it may, 
the question of whether or not the whole of the 
Militia should be incorporated, in the Territorud 
Army is one, primarily, of expense and of the 
extent of the military demand for men. The ideal 
is, undoubtedly, to utilise the whole Force as far 
as it can be made effective. 

One word more remains to be said with regard 
to the amalgamation of the Ijine and the Muitia 
in the Territorial Army. It has been said by 
some wko have arrogated to ffiemselves the 
right to speak for the Militia, that the plan is 
wholly objectionable because it involves the degra- 
dation of the Line and the destruction of the 
Militia. Such a criticism is a mere appeal to 
prejudice. 

If the idea really exists on the part of the Regular 
Amjy that the Militia are unfit to work side by 
side with them, the sooner such an idea is got 
rid of the better. The Militia battalions are, and 
have for many years past been, the Srd^nd 4th 
battalions of Line regiments; Linesmen aniijr Militia- 
men have time after time fought side by side, and 
in tjie future the association must inevitably be 
even closer than it has been in the past. But, as a 
matter of fact, the statement that any such feeling 
exists is a fantasy. Nor is there any more truth in 
the contention that the utilisation of the Militia 
as part of a true Territorial Army is calculated 
to prove detrimental to the Militia itself. It is 
prombly true to say that, by no other means 
the Militia be saved fhim the extinction to iiduch 
it is doomed if the present system be allowed to 
continue. 

To suppose that the proposal fails to commend 
itself to Militia officers is uso an entire mistake. 
Abundant testiipppy is available to show that 
such is not the ^ne, but that, on the contrary. 
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a very lar^ number of Militia officers, com- 
prising probably all those who have t^en pains 
to understand the actual nature of the proposal 
made, hail with satisfaction a change whicn would 
restore their regiments to their old dignity and 
importance, would free them from the cut-throat 
competition with the Regular Army to which they 
are now exposed, and would make them a recog- 
nised and important part of the fighting force of 
the nation. 

In the following chapter it is proposed to explain 
the constitutidh and working of the Short-Service 
battalions, the methods by which these battalions 
can be derived from the Regular Army on the one 
hand, and from the Militia on the other, and the 
duties which these battalions will perform both in 
peace and in war. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER IX. 

1. The ghort-Service Army is the complement of the Long 
Service Amjy. 

2. The tiunibei’s of the Short-Service Army must be 
dependent upon policy. 

3. The whole of the battalions of the Army are not 
required for^ long service, and must therefore be eiuier — 

(a) Abolished. 

(&) Reduced in establishment. 

4. The battalions so reduced are required for the purpose 

of forming a Reserve. They cannot form a Reserve unless 
the men are enlisted for short service ; they should tharefq^ 
be Short-Service battalions. \ 

5. It is as cheap to reduce two units as to destroy one, — 
and much more to the advantage of the Service and the 
country. 

6. It is better to retain redundant Line battalions as Short- 
Service battalions than to destroy them. 

7. The number of Line battalions which may be considered 
as redundant depends upon the number of battalions I'equired 
for service abroad in time of peace, eqpl this in turn depends 
on policy. 
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8. The redundant Line battalions will under n 0 circum- 
stances be sufficient to furnish the whole of the Short-Service 
Army ; they ikmst be supplemented from some other source. 

9. TOie natural source from which the Line battalions can 
be supplemented is the Militia. 

10. The amalgamation of Line battalions with Militia 
battalions for this purpose is consonant with the traditions of 
the Service and will be of advantage both to the Line and to 
the Militia. 



CHAPTER X 

THE SHORT-SERVICE ARMY: PART II 


P£R80NN]jk> or THE SHORT-SERVICE RATTALION. 

Ik the preceding chapter some accduht was given 
of the source from which the Short-Service Army 
may be derived,’ and the number of infantry units 
such an army should contain. In the present 
chapter the constitution and functions of such an 
army will be described in greater detail. 

The strength of a Short-Service battalion as 
proposed is as follows 

Peace establishment . . 20 officers, 525 rank and file. 

War establishment and \ 30 to 35 officers, 1,000 rank 
at annual training. j and file. 

The twenty officers referred to are officers of the 
Re^lar Army, making the Army their profession 
both In peace and war, and liable to serve abroad 
or at home in accordance with the exigencies of 
the Service. 

The battalion will serve at home, exclusively, in 
time of peace, but the men will be enlisted for 
general service and will be sent abroad ii^ime of 
emergency or war. The establishment of the 
battshon in peace time, as proposed in 1904, was 
525 — a numoer considerably m excess of the 

^ The transition period presents no difficulty. A Short-Servioe 
battalion may be formed from an existing Line battalion by drafting 
out of the latter such long-service men as are in excess of abwlote 
requirements, and by enlisting recruits for two years’ colour service up 
to the recuisite iot^ of 400. The pmess is a gradual one, and an 
exceedingly easy one. i 
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establishment of battalions on a peace footing in 
most foreign armies. Of the rank and file, 400 are 
men enlisted at the age of eighteen and upwards 
for two years’ service with the (Colours and for a 
period of from six to ten years in the First-Class 
Army Reserve.* The remainder are long-ser^ce 
soldiers, either men who have enlisted for nine years 
with the colours and three years with the Reserve, 
or men who have extended for a period of twenty- 
one years’ colour service. The presence of a CQn- 
siderable nun)ber of old soldiers m the ranks gfives 
to such a liattalion as that proposed an advantu^ 
which a foreign battalion does not possess. On 
the other hand, the effect of the conscription, which 
brings men to the colours in large batches and at 
stated times, gives to foreign battalions an advantage 
in the matter of training which we cannot hope to 
obtain to the same extent under our system of volun- 
tary enlistment. For this reason it is greatly to be 
desired that service in the Short-Service battalions 
should* be preceded, as in the case of service in the 
Long-Service battalions, by a period of instruction 
.at a central depot. By this means the entry of the 
men in batches can to a large extent be ensured, and 
the battalion training can proceed jfrom the day on 
which the soldier joins the colours. Such a proposal 
was, in fact, contained in the original scheme for the 
formation of a Short-Service Army, but it was not 
possible to proceed with the formation of depots 
until sufficient number of Short-Service battahons 
had^been created to furnish occupation for the staff 
of such depots, and thi$ part of the scheme was, 
therefore, necessarily allowed to stand over. 

* The term of Resepe service must depend upon the strength of the 
Heserve required, il^n-tears’ period of Reserve servioe would make 
total service eq^ to that or a man enlisting for nine {OMrs with 
the coloars and three in the Reserve^ vi& twelve years in elL There 
m obvious disadvantages attadied to a reserve servioe of ten ysars, 
but^ as will be seen, in the pMMnt case these disadvaixfcages are matly 
^™|nished by J^roposal tn call out the reservists m trmimng at 
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THE WORKING OF THE SYSTEM# 

Let US now. take the case of an individual 
battalion and see how the proposed system works. 
The battalion may be fonned m the first instance 
from a Line batt^on, or from a Militia battalion ; 
the process of formation in either case differs, but 
when once the battalion is formed, the procedure 
in both cases will be uniform. 

The battalion will consist of 20 regular officers 
and 525 rank and file enlisted in the. proportions 
already explained, viz. 125 for long ser\Tce and 400 
for two years. In addition to the 20 officers serving 
constantly with the battalion, there will be 10 or 
15 officers of the Reserve.* These officers will be 
drawn from the same class as the best Militia 
officers ; they will join the headquarters of the 
battalion and serve with it for one year, during 
which time they will have an opportunity of making 
the acquaintance of their brother-officers and of 
learning their duties, and particularly the duty of 
handling men. At the ena of a year these officers 
will pass to the First Reserve, remaining officers of 
the regiment, liable to be called up every year for 
training, and liable, of course, to serve in time of 
war. Further reference to these officers and to 
their subsequent career with the regiment wiU be 
made on another page. 

The men who eiuist for two years will pass 
tbat time in the ranks, but at any timer aj^er 
the expiration of fifteen months from the date of 
enlistment, a man may, with the permission of his 
commanding officer, extend for long service. For 
six months he will continue to receive Short-Service 
pa^, and in this respect will be in the same poaition 
as if he had passed the six months in the depot of 

'It waa decided in 1004-S to add 6 oflicera to infantry battaliona at 
bonii^ and if tbit plan be carried out it will probthly be edviteble fo 
make the number of Reserve offioeri in the IJhort-Servied bettilioBt Id* 
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a Long-Service battalion. At the end of the six 
months he will be classed and paid as a Long-Servit:e 
soldier, and will be available fpr transfer to a 
Long-Service battalion. It is important to noto 
that the right to extend is limited by the permission 
of the commanding officer, who in his turn will, of 
course, receive instructions from the Army Council. 
Under the old Short-Service system the War 
Office was absolutely dependent for its supply of 
men for foreign service upon the number of three- 
years men who chose to extend, and,* as we h^ve 
already seen, this number proved quite insufficient. 
Under the proposed arrangement there will be 
direct enlistment for Long-Service battalions, and 
extensions will only be permitted when it is 
considered desirable or necessary to supplement the 
Long-Service recruiting, or to reduce the numbers 
of the First-Class Army Reser\ e. 

Soldiers who do not extend will pass to the First- 
Class ^rmy Reserve at the end of two years, and 
will be liable to be called up at stated intervals for 
training with the battalion.* 

IN PEACE. 

Now let us see what will be the course of proce- 
dure in peace and in war. In peace time the 
battalion, 525 strong, will be regularly trained by 
its own officers at its own headqus^ers. The life 
of battali<Hi will be continuous, and it will be 
lived in the district with which the regiment of 
which it forms a part is connected. The officers of 
the Reserve livmg in the locality will always have 
an opportunity of visiting the regimental mess and 
keeping their acquaintance with their brother- 
officers throughout the year. Those who know 
how forlmm a rendezvous an ordinary iufentry 

* UiidiRr tlie axliHiitf Uw tbii tntning ma^ not exceed fifteen days, ft 
Will ptchMf be d e b tea ble to extend tht period to twenty-eigbt daye. 
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depot, with its struggling mess and its ever-shifting 
personnel affords, to the Militia officer at the 
present time, will appreciate the value of this 
.change. 

< ' Once in every year the battalion will bp mobilised, 
and one, two or three categories of the Reserve will 
be called out for training. The Reserve officers will 
also join. The battalion will then go into camp 
or to manoeuvres a thousand strong, and with the 
full complement of 30 officers. The men will 
rejoin their *lbomrades, and will fall back naturally 
into their old places under officers whom they know. 

IN WAR. 

The procedure in the event of war will resemble 
that of mobilisation in peace, with some important 
differences. For foreign war a soldier must be 
over twenty years of age, and it is obvioiw that 
the bulk of the men actually serving in a ‘Shprt- 
Service battalion must be disqualified by rea>son of 
their not fulfilling this condition. It is not possible 
to lay down exactly what would be the proportion 
of men serving with th^ colours who must oe left 
behind. But it will^ndoubtedly be large ; it 
has be6n estimated at 128, and there seems no 
reason to doubt the correctness of the estimate. 
To make up the deficiency created by the with- 
drawal of men under age, and to raise>^e battalion 
to its war strength of 900 or 1,000 men, it Mill be 
necessary to make large drafts upon the R«6f|[pre ; 
and probably three or four categories will ^ve to 
be recalled to the colours at once. 

THE RESERVE A SUBSTITUTE OR A SUPPLEMENT? 

It has been objected to this plan that it involves 
the very consequence which the present author has 
on more than one occasion drarecated, and tiiat it 
makesthelieserve a substitute for, note suppktttttat , 
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AGE OF ENLISTMENT 

to the men serving. The charge is undoubtedly 
well founded. Such to a large^extent must be the 
inevitable result, not of Short-Service enlistment, 
but of enlisting at eighteen. Imforeign armies the 
recruit is taken at a later age than in our own, 
and, moreov'er, is, as a rule, called upon to sorye 
only in temperate climates and under familiar 
conditions. When a German Infantry battalion 
is mobilised in the autumn, it discards no men 
on account of insufficient age ; but it does discard 
a small number of the last-joined rec«iits, because 
they have*not yet received sufficient training tn'fit 
them for service in the field. 

If our enlistment age were raised to twenty, our 
reserves would supplement, and not replace the 
men serving, and in all Long-Service battalions 
this would be the actual operation. 

So long as enlistment at eighteen is permitted 
there will always be a large number of boys serving 
in the Army who must be left behind in the event of 
a war tn India or other hot country. Under existing 
arrangements every battalion in the Army contains 
a proportion of these boys. Under the proTOsed 
arrangement they will be ^nd only in the Mort- 
Service battalions; the Eong-Service battalions 
making up their war strength by a small addition of 
their own reservists. It would, of course, be better 
if no man hi^to be discarded from the Short-Service 
battalions, ^ut it must not be forgotten tliat the 
moUlisation of these battalions wilfbe very differoit 
from t$ie, mobilisation of battalions under the exist- 
ing systdm, and for this reason : men recalled to 
the colours will belong to the latest categories 
discharged to the Reserve, and will therefore have 
been recently in touch with the battalion. More- 
over, masimich as it is a feature of the system that 
all reservists should at stated times be recalled to 
the colours fox a month’s training, the reservists 
will be funUiar with their wcnrk, and will come 
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back to their places before they have had lime to' 
forget what they learnt -in the ranks. It is not 
pleasant to think *tvhat may happen in ‘the dase of 
some of the existing reservists, who, having been 
enlisted at the age of eighteen and discharged at 
the age of twenty or twenty-one, may be recalled 
from the Reserve after eight, nine, or even ten 
years in civil life, without having undergone any 
training whatever in the interval. 

An obvious remedy for the defect complained 
of would be,to increase the strength of the peace 
battalion. If the battalion numbered 1,000 men 
instead of 525, and the proportion of Long- and 
Short-Service men respectively remained unmered, 
it would be possible to retain on mobilisation some 
800 Short-Service men of one year’s service and 
upwards. By the addition of 850 reservists the 
battalion would then be made up to 900 strong. 
Thus — 

I..ong-SenKc men ser\nig .... 250 

Short „ „ „ . . . . 300 

Reservists ....... .350 

But the objections tb 'this plan are serious. It 
practically invohes halving the number of cadres 
available in time of war ; and with the diminution 
in the number of cadres there must Jallow a cor- 
responding, th(^gh not necessanlVjyoportiotial, 
reduction in the’number of officers^Tlloreover, the 
question of barrack liccommodation would (tteient 
great difficulties. All our existing Infmtry barracks 
and many of our depots can accommodate 500 men ; 
many depots can be made available for this number 
by sli^t and inexpensive additions ; but none of 
the ordinary depots and few of the barracks wili 
house a thousand men. 

Fortunately, the objection which has been raised 
is not so senous as it appears at first nght To 
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bring back more than half a battalion from the 
Reserve is undesirable when many of the reservists 
are men who have been some years in civil life, and 
who have received no training since they left the 
colours. 

But in the case of the Short-Service battalions 
formed as proposed, the situation will be a different 
one. The men of the first category recalled will 
have left the colours within the twelve months 
preceding mobilisation. The men of the second 
category will have been trained with the battalion 
during the year in which mobilisation takes place. 
In other words, nearly 400 men will be soldiers 
practically under training. It must be remembered, 
moreover, in discussing this question, that under 
existing conditions the evil complained of exists, 
and extends to the whole Army. Many battalions 
mobilised in 1900 required from 400 to 500 men 
from the Reserve to make them up to war strength. 


ifeE SHOUT-SEIIVICE BAT'IAEION MOBILISED. 

We have now the battalion made up to war 
strength and composed as follows ; — 

Officers : SO officers on tl^e active list. 

10 officers of the First Reserve. 

30 

•iJbng-Service N.C.O’s. and men. 

S7S Short-Servicc meo o\er twenty years of age. 

503 Short-Service Reservists, 

Total . 900 N.C.0'8. and men. 

But this will not conclude the operation of 
mobilisation. It is evident that if the period of 
Reserve service be ten vears,^be Resarve will in 
time reach a figure greauy in excess of tiie number 
actuary reqtured to bring up the taittalion to war 
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strength. If we assume that four categories of the 
Reserve are recalled to the colours on mobilisation, 
there will still remain available — 

(a) All the men serving with the colours who 
have been discarded on account of insufficient age. 

{b) Six categories of the Reserve not required for 
mobilisation of the battalion. 

THE SECOND BATTALION. 

Here are the materials for a second battalion, 
a battalion which will occupy somewhat the same 
position as that of a Landwehr battalion.' 

It is obvious, however, that a collection of trained 
men caimot be regarded as a battalion unless it 
possesses its proper complement of officers. It is 
one of the peculiar, and perhaps one of the most 
attractive features of the Short-Service Army, that 
such officers would be available. It has already 
been pointed out that one-third of the officers of 
the Snort-Service battalions will serve for a^ year 
only with the colours, and will then pass into the 
First-Class Reserve. These officers, who will enter 
as second lieutenants, may, while serving in the 
First-Class Reserve, reqph the rank of junior 
major ii) the battalion. In many cases the officers 
in question, being engaged in business or otherwise 
occupied, may not desire to prolong their service 
in the First Reserve for many years. There are, 
however, many who, having served in time of peace, 
may be glad to retain* tiie privilege of serving with 
their former comrades in time of war ; imd to these 
the proposed organisation offers an easy and attrac- 
tive method of gratifying this ambition. It is 
prc^posed that officers on retiring from tiie First- 
Class Reserve may pass to a Second-Class Reserve 

’ llie compoflition of a LiSidwelir battalion is not the same as that of 
» 81iint«Servioe batlalion as described above ; but the latter irill occupy 
aomeirbat the eame Mriition in regaid to the first and second battalioiM 
of the regimeikt as the Landwehr does to the first-line battaliona 
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vrith a step of rank and a retaining fee. Thus, a 
captain after seiz ing seven years with the First-Class 
Reserve may find it incompatible with his business 
to come up for an annual monthly training. He 
wil, if he so desires, be permitted to retire wifi 
the rank of major, and with a retaining fee which 
he will receive as long as he continues in the Second 
Reserve. In course of time a considerable number 
of officers will have entered the Second Reserve 
and, on mobilisation, will be available as officers of 
the second battalion, which will at once be furnished 
with its lientenant-colonel, its majors, .its captains, 
and possibly with a few subalterns, but the 
subalterns will require to be supplemented. Thus, 
for the first time, a true Temtori^il Reserve will 
have been formed with officers not only trained to 
their work, but trained in association with the men 
whom they will be called upon to command. 

There can be no doubt that the entry of officers 
both into the First- and Second-Class Reserve would 
be greatly facilitated if the wise recommendation 
of the Duke of Norfolk’s Commission were to be 
put in force, and the office of Deputy-Lieutenant 
were in the future to te reserved for gentlemen 
who have borne the King’! Commission in the Rwal 
Navy, the Regular Army, the Militia, and^ssibly 
also in the Volunteers.' 

SHORT-SERVICE BATTALIONS IN RELATION TO LONO- 
SERVICE BATTALIONS. 

No description c£ the organisation and duties of 
a Short-Service battalion would be complete with- 
out some reference to the relation of these battalions 
to the Long-Service Army. Among the somewhat 
hast]^ criticisms of the proposal to estaldish a Short- 
Service Army is that whichftiTepresents such an 

’ It xnugt not bo forgotten that Doputy-liioateiwntB’ oommiaiiono are 
at premat imued under the Militia Act The recommendatum reforred 
fo was embodied in the propoaelB of 1904, 
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arrangement as certain to effect a sweeping change, 
which must disturb the interior economy of our 
n^iments and must place a certain number of 
officers in an inferior, or even in a degrading posi- 
tion. The error — for an error it is — arises from an 
imperfect comprehension of what is the actual 
practice in the Army at the present time. 

Line regiments are composed of two battalions, of 
which one is at home and the other abroad.' Such 
a distribution is indeed an essential feature ot‘ tjjie 
linked-battalion system, and any departure from 
it is the result of a breakdown of that system. 

The foreign battalion is abroad for a period 
which varies from twelve to as much as eighteen 
or even twenty years. The other battalion, unless 
serving on “Short Tour,”® in which case it is 
officially regarded as being at home, remains in the 
United Kii^om. It is scarcely necessary to point 
out that neither officers nor men actually remain 
abroad for these long periods, save in very rare 
instances. Officers exchange, or are moved, from 
one battalion to another; a serie.s o£ drafts con- 
stantly renews the battalion abroad by men from 
the battalion at home. But officially, one battalion 
is for twelve, eighteen, o/ twenty years a Foreign- 
Service battalion, the other a Home -Service 
battalion. No change in the principle of this 
arrangement is contemplated. Officers will pass 
from one battalion to another as at present ; men, 
on extension of their service and on reaching the 
age of twenty, will pass from the battalion at home 
to the battalion abroad, as at present. 

One change there will be — an attempt has been 
made to represent it as a serious one — as a matter 
of &ct, it IS a question of very unimportant, and 

I The f<mr*bfttUlion regWleots are dealt with^ in theory, on the aame 
principle a^ those having two battalions. Two battalions are suppoeed 
to be ^brbad and two et borne. 

« fiieep. W. 
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indeed unessential detail. It is true that the colours 
and mess plate of the Short-Service battalions will, 
under the proposed arrangement; never go abroad, 
save in case of war or of great emergency. But 
this fact constitutes no hardship; or if hardship 
there be. it is one which has for years been inflicted 
upon some of the most distinguished regiments in 
the Army, and has been regarded by mem as a 
privilege, not as a grievance. At the present time 
the Household Cavalry and the Brigade of Guards 
serve exclusively at home in time of peace. Certain 
Cavalry regiments, such as the “ Royals ” and the 
“ Scots Greys,” claimed, and until a very recent 
date enjoyed a similar immunity from foreign 
service in time of peace. The dispatch of these 
regiments to India was regarded by many as an 
unjustifiable infringement of a valued privilege. 
The condition of service at home in peace time 
has always been the distinguishing feature of the 
Militia, who indeed, as far as the law is concerned, 
are uad^ the same restriction in time of war. It 
will be seen, therefore, that the objection to a 
Territorial Short-Service Army on the ground of 
its involving the permanent retention of officers 
and men at home, is a fanciful one. Should this 
fanciful objection, however, be regarded as arsenous 
one, it is easy to provide for periodic changes 
between the battalions of a regiment by which 
each shall in turn become the Foreign-Service 
battalion. But there is not the sli^test reason 
to believe that in practice the need for any such 
arrangement would be felt. 

THK TEBRITORLAl. QUAIITEEING OF THE 
BATTAI.10NS. 

The question of how and whire the Short-Service 
battalions should be quartered is an important one. 
The question has been thoroughly examined, and 
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as a result of such examination it has been made 
apparent that the cost of quartering these battalions 
in their territorial districts would be less than that 
involved in the completion of the barrack schemes 
which are considered necessary for the accommoda- 
tion of our existing force on its present basis. 
That the question of cost cannot present a serious 
obstacle is indeed self-evident. The amount of 
barrack accommodation in the United Kingdom 
is perfectly well known. In 1904 there were ‘S4 
Infantry barracks and 61 establishments serving 
as depots.* ' 

But on the basis proposed, the total number of 
btip'acks and depots required for both the Long- and 
Short-Service Armies is less than the num^r of 
barracks and depots actually available. Some of 
these buildings, therefore, are clearly superfluous, 
and can be disposed of. That there are many 
barracks and depots in our large towns which 
ought to be got nd of, every soldier knows perfectly 
well. Some of these buildings occupy sitfcs of 
great value, and the fact that they are of value 
mecjuently indicates that they are unsuitable for 
mihtary purposes. It seems reasonable, therefore, 
that in xlie interests of economy and efficiency 
alike, some of our barracks and depots should be 
sold, and the proceeds applied to erecting new 
buildings in more suitable places, or to enlaraing 
existing depots which are not quite big enough to 
accommodate the Short-Service battalions. 

There can be little doubt that if the Short-Service 
batt^ons were to be quartered ih thbir districts, 
the Army would greatly benefit. At present many 
of our barracks are in a scandalous condition. Built 
in some cases as much as 150 years ago, or designed 
in accordance with^ the ideas of ^e eighteenth 

^ Thd totBlr AuntliBr of depots was 00 ; bat there beiiup e oertsiii 
namber of doubb depots, the number of buildings aotuslTy ovoihible 
was as stated abom 
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century, the barracks tend to become worse from 
year to year. The reason is not far to seek. The 
ofBcers aod men quartered in an Infantrv ^xrack 
under the existing system know that wnen they 
leave it, they leave it for ever, and that in all 
human probability not one of them will ever set 
foot inside it again. They know, moreover, that 
they will be charged barrack-damages when they 
go out, and it is not in human nature that under 
these circumstances, either officers or men should 
take the slightest pains to improve or beautify 
their temporary home ; nor is there any great 
inducement to the residents in the locality to 
contribute towards the comfort of the regiment 
which is temporarily quartered within its limits. 

We ha\e now seen what is the nature and con- 
stitution of the proposed Long- and Short-Service 
Armies respectively. It has been demonstrated 
that without putting any strain upon our resources, 
both armies can be raised and maintained ; that 
having been raised, each will fulfil a definite 
function in peace time, and will help to perform 
a common duty in time of war. With respect to 
the Short- Service battalions, it has been sho-wn that 
they will add greatly to our numerical strength; 
that they will fiirnish us with a large addition to 
the number of our trained officers ; that they will 
continue and not destroy the traditions of our 
regiments, and that they will form an effective link 
between the long-service soldier of the Regular 
Army and the territorial and localised army of 
which the nation, by common consent, stan^ in 
need. 

In the immediately succeeding chapters the 
(][uestion of the Reserve for the Army wul be con- 
sidered, and the relative merits of the Linked- 
Battalion system, as it now exists, and of the Depot 
system which it is proposed to substitute for it, 
will be discussed. 
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SUMMARY OF CHAPITER X. 

1 . The constitution of a Short-Service battalion as proposed 
is as follows : — 

Peace establishment . . 20 officers, 

„ „ . - 625 men. 

War „ . . 30 to 35 officers. 

,, „ . . 1,000 men. 

But this peace establishment is recommended for the sake of 
convenience, and not as an essential figure. 

2. 400 of the rank and file are enlisted for two years with 
the colours, and from six to ten years with the Reserve. 

8. The jremainder of the rank andUle are enlisted for long 
service. 

4. Men enlisted for short service may extend under certain 
conditions. 

5. Short-Service battalions will be called Out for training 
each year, and on such occasions the Reserve officers and 
a portion of the Reserve will also be called out 

6. The battalion will have 20 regular officers and 10 to 
16 officers serving one year with the colours, and afterwards 
with the Reserve. 

7. Officers of the Reserve should obtain certain privileges 
on retirement, and may be retained as officers of a Second 
Territorial Reserve. 

8. The surplus reservists available after mobilisation will 
furnish a second battalion officered by the Second Reserve of 
officers. 

9. The retention of battalions at home in peace time will 
not injure the prestige of the battalion or inflict injury upon 
officers or men. 

10. Barrack accommodation can be found for the Short- 
Service battalions without undue cost. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE reasons for ADOPTING TWO 
YEARS’ COLOUR SERVICE- 

THE SHORT-SEKVICE TERM AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

'I’he criticism which was directed against the 
proposals made in 1904 was largely based upon an 
imperfect comprehension of the proposals them- 
seh'es, and a failure to regard them as a whole. 
Many of the criticisms were mutually destructive, 
and others were directed to the establishment of 
points of disagreement and difference where no real 
divergence of view existed. But after making full 
allowance for misconception and misrepresentation, 
there remains one important ground of difference 
between those who approve and those who dis- 
approve the scheme. 

That there must be a I^ong-Service Army is 
beyond question ; that there must also be a Short- 
Service Army, and that this army must be liable to 
serve abroad in time of war, is also axiomatic. The 
Short-Service Army may be called by many names, 
but that under some name or another it must be 
created, admits of no doubt. 

When, however, we cj^e to the question of the 
period of colour service which ought to be laid down 
for the Short-Service Anny, there is an undoubted 
difference of opinion between those whose agree- 
ment on other matters is practically absolute as to 
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substance. The difference is real, but it is very 
sligJit. How slight, the reader will be able to 
judge after perusing the statements contained in 
this chapter. 

In the proposals laid before Parliament in 1904 
two years’ colour service was prescribed for the 
Short-Service Army. In the Report of the Norfolk 
Commission six months’ preliminary training and 
six weeks’ annua^raining were recommended for 
the Militia. The present actual length of -the 
Militia training is forty -nine (^ys preliminary, and 
twenty-ei^t days yearly. 

The maximum training for Volunteers in camp 
is fifteen days, to which, of course, must be added 
any drills or exercises performed at other times. 

Tor convenience’ sake it may be added that the 
Japanese period of service is three years with the 
colours, while in France and Germany the term has 
recently been reduced from three years to two. 

There are some officers of distinction in our own 
Army who entertain a strong opinion to the* effect 
that a minimum training of three years is neces- 
sary to make the British recruit into a serviceable 
soldier. 

We have, then, a series of alternatives which may 
convenientjy be embodied in a table thus : 

BRITISH ARMY. 

Colours. Resenre. 

1. Short Service in the Armv it>r all arms 
up to October, 1904 ; ror the Goarda 
and Horse and Field Artillery till 
July, 1906 . , . . . 

Propoaed 1904>5 for Infwtry of the ^ ^ 

Lune of Short-Service Amoy . 2 years 6 or 10 yean 

Actual Militia regulations — 

Preliminary 40 days None 

Annual . * « 28 days None 

MUitia> as proposed by Norfolk Com- 

Prelbninarv 6 monthi Nmie 

Annual . . ^ 6weeka None 

VolimtaemrMaxixniini inCamp . . 15 days None 
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FOREIGN ARMIES. 


With 

Colours. 

Gfrmanv 2 to 3 years 


Reserve 

(lat) 

6 years 
(2 tram- 
inge, 

8 neeks 
each) 


Land web r Landweht 
(1st Levy) (2od Levy) 
5 years Till 3^ 

(2 trflthi- years of 

8 to age 
14 days 
each) 


Landsturm. 


Up to and 
including 
the age 
of 45 


France 


Japan 


With 

Colours 
2 years 


With 
C olours. 

3 years 


A( tive 
Reserve 
11 yeais 
(2 trainings of 
4 weeks each) 


Temtorial 

ASany. 

^ years 
(1 Training of 
2 weeks) 


lerntoiial 

Reserve 

6 years 
(and 

no training) 


RcseiHk. 

4j years 
(2 train- 
ings of 60 
days) 


Reserve 
Army (Kobi) 
10 years 


Conscript 
Reserve. 
12J years 


National 
Army 
Up to 40 
years of 
age 


To this summary it is perhaps worth while 
to add the suggestion recently made by a 
well-known writer on military questions who 
unhesitatingly condemns all the various periods 
of tr^ning abov e referred to as excessive and un- 
necessary, and appears to consider that efficient 
soldiers can be made by inducing men to take part 
in occasional drills in tl^ inter\'^us of their ordinary 
avocations. 

In order not to do injustice to this remarkable 
scheme it is well to textuaUy : 

“ The only means,” the writer, “ whereby we 
can induce good men tti come into our second-line 
army is to adapt our system and our periods of 
ti'aining to the employments of the men who will 
take service init The two-years’-colour-service plan 
appeals to no man in emploj^ent. One year, six 
months, three months are in the same cate^ry. The 
Volunteer system alone, at the present time, and 
a^rt from cQmpukor^Mfendance at harmo- 

nises the ret^uirementFof preliminary training 'w:^th 
the occupations of the employes.” 

‘ The italics are the Aathor'e. 


6 
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And these men, who are not even to have the 
advahtage of the week’s training in camp which is 
thought necessary fox' the Volunteers, are to be 
under no obligation whatever to serve abroad in 
time of war. This proposal represents the minimum 
amount of training and the loosest terms of serv ice 
which have hitherto been recommended by any 
student of our military problem. 


THE CONmXIONS M'HICH «EGri.ATE THE I.ENXri’JI 
01' TRAINING. 

It will be seen that on the question of the 
length of service with the colours there is a 
gr^ variety of opinion in this country, and 
a somewhat remarkable consensus of opinion 
in all other countries. In view of this diversity 
and this agreement, it is interesting to make 
'some inquiry into the reasons which can be 
adduced in favour of the respective periods recom- 
mended. "Refore doing so, however, it is necessary, 
in this country at any rate, to recall the one 
purpose for which soldiers are drilled, instructed, 
and maintained. That purpose is to succeed in 
war against a probable enemy. How little this 
truth is appreciated in this country is very apparent 
to those who study controversial literature on 
military subjects. 

The prevailing attitude was well expressed by a 
Volunteer officer who, writing anonymously to the 
newspapers, declared that in his opimon the 
regulations must be made to suit the convenience 
of officers and men, and that any attempt to 
compd officers and men to conform to the regula- 
tions was to be condemn^ and was destin^ to 
&ilure. There is no truth ^il|K>re daqgiarous than a 
half-trulii. It is of coarse perfectly true that 
ilgulations whidi are drawn up without any rq^ani 
to the convenience of those whom they aoect, ane 
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in most cases — ^though not in all — regulations which 
require amendment. But the dictum of the officer 
referred to above covers a much wider ground than 
this, and, moreover, faithfully rtoresents the views 
of a great number of people. It would, however, 
be hard to find a more dangerous and misleading 
rule for our guidance, and for this reason. The 
one consideration which ought ‘to override every 
other is entirely left out of aqgount. One great 
essential condition dominates the whole, and until 
this condition has been fulfilled, all questions of 
con\ enienee, popularity, and so on are meaningless 
and dangerous. 

The true question to be answered is this — WiU 
the regulations produce officers and soldiers fib |iot 
only to engage 4 n war, but to succeed in ? 
Unless this question can be answered in the affirma- 
tive, all considerations of personal convenience, 
goodwill, and good intentions must be set aside as* 
wholly irrelevant. . 

There is a popular and prevailing iBea that a 
man or boy confers some great favour upon his 
country by consenting to take part in military 
exercises. It is difficult to see that this idea 
rests on any sound ba^is. If a man or boy has 
not time to fit himself to be a soldier, he is in no 
way to blame; but it is not wise to'*ign<we the 
fact, “On ne badine pas avec la guerre.” If 
an individual cannot learn to be a soldier, we 
must accept the fact; but nothing is gained by 
pretending that it is not a fact. The rules of war 
are inexorable, and there is no ground for supposing 
that they are ever modified to suit individwu con- 
venience. Success in war, like success in everything 
else, can be achieved onlv by effi}rt and sacrifice. It 
wotdd be a voy agreei|pilie thing if without effinrt or 
sacrifice we could be certain o£ success, but there 
seenu no reason whatever to antidote that ilk 
special interposition of Providence will be made on 
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our behalf; or that we, as a nation, shall be al^e to 
create, as a sort of by-product of our occupations 
and amusements, that which other nations ibelieve 
can only be won by organisation, hard work, 
special raucation and arduous application. 

AN ANAJiOGY FROM CIVII. LIFE. 

» * 

It is remarkablte that, in matters of which we 
have greater experience than we have of war, we 
do not entertain such loose ideas as those of the 
officer to whose incorrect Imethod of thinking 
attention has been drawn. The professions of 
surg;^ and medicine, like the profession of arms, 
re^re a certain amount of study and devotion on 
thiK^fart of their members. 

The governing body of the Royal College of 
Surgeons demands that before a student is allowed 
to practise on the human body, he shall give 
adequate proof that he has mastered, at any rate, 
some of tne mysteries of the art of surgery. A 
standard of accomplishment is fixed, and it is 
required that all a.spirants shall come up to it. 

But, according to the military analogy which has 
been quoted, it should be permissible for a student 
to say, “ I desire to be a surgeon. I am willing to 
take my part in the work of tl\e profession, but 1 
really cannot give the time requisite to enable me 
to pass these tiresome examinations. I can and 
will give up an hour a week to studying a text- 
book, and 1 wiU walk through a suimcal ward 
once a month ; but my avocations wifi not per- 
mit of my doing more than this. I have given 
evidence pf my goodwill, it now only remains 
for you to give a proof of your appreciation by 
lowering your examiuAti(^'*'to the level of my 
aceomp^hment.” In practice, as we all know, 
wdi a proposal would not meet with favour ; and 
yet it very little, if at all, from that which 
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some, persons would have us accept as reasonable 
when applied to the Army. 

On only one hypothesis can it be shown that the 
analogy is incorrect. If it be the case that training 
and' preparation are unnecessary to fit officers and 
men for the ordeal of war, then the Whole of the 
argument which has been set forth above falls to 
the ground. But if the contrary be true, the 
argument undoubtedly stands. ' * 

It will perhaps be said that it has never been 
suggested that no training and no preparation are 
required, and 'that the only question at issue is 
whether the particular amount of training proposed 
be sufficient. Such a contention is rea.sonable# Mid 
deserves careful examination. At the same time 
it is necessary to point out that the training 8bd 
preparation demanded by the extreme advocates of 
“ go-as-you-please soldiering,” are so microscopic as 
to be practically equivalent to no training at ^ 

Let us, however, assume that we have to deal 
only With those who offer a very short period of 
training as a considered substitute for the longer 
periods which have hitherto been regarded as 
necessary, both in this country and abroad. 

We must then ask ourselves what is the weight 
of evidence in support of any one of ^e various 
views which have ^und favour. Is the weight Of 
evidence in favour of three years, two ]^ears, cme 
year, six months, six weeks, a fortnight, or no 
training at all ? 

The question is one of great interest, and deserves 
to be considered dispassionately. 

THE TWOjYEABS PERlOli. 

A great deal of eritidsm has been directed 
against the selection of two ;|rears as the jperiod 
b^ suited ftjT the colour service of Short-SerVib^ 
ballons. Miich of this criticism has been lin* 
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\ ' 

informed, and. has been characterised, moreover, 
by the strangest contradictions. While, on the 
one hand, it has been laid down that a two-years’ 
training is altogethej inadequate for the creation 
of an efficient soldier,t«it has been urged on 'the 
other hand with equal warmth that the period of 
two years is excessive, and that a training of six 
months, of three months, of a fortnight, or even of a 
few casual evenings during the year is all that is 
really needed to fit the British ciAulian to cope with 
the trained armies of Europe. 

Nay, more ; so imperative has been the necessity 
for finding some stick to beat the official dog with, 
tha^ critics have not been wanting who, almost in 
tbi Mme breath, have denounced the two-years 
peid^ wholly inadequate, and also as ^ing 

greatly in excess of military needs.^ 

Indeed, the criticism has been so uninformed, so 
unreasoned, and so conflicting that for all practical 
purposes it may be disregarded. The facts (j^ the 
situation are plain enough. Two years is not an 
essential period ; the system which has been pro- 
posed in no way depends upon the acceptance or 
abandonment of this particular term of colour 
service. There are, however, strong reasons for 
believing that the two-years period is, on the whole, 
the best. The reasons why two years were approved 
are simple enough. In the scheme, as originally 
drafted by the Secretary of State, a shOTt-service 
term of fifteen months was proposed. Of these 
fifteen months, three were to be passed at a large 
depot and twelve with the colours. If this period 
had been acceptable fix>m the military pomt of 

^ MoIm of a thousand men apiece e|iom it is intended to peas off aa 
hattaliona of British Infiuitry/’ Soch wak the jdirase of one aueh erit&o 
ndien describing the proposed Short-Servioe battalions. Tiro dajri 
Jbrter there appeared In the same journal, and apparently from the same 
feoi an argent a»peal in fovonr of tnining one-balf of the tnpsfp 
tegnired In war. tame for six months only, sad under officers alomst ip 
untzmined as themselves^ 
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view, there can be no doubt that it would have 
had great advantages. It would lilkve involved 
only a short extension of the existing period of 
Militia training, and it wqjild have created a 
great reserve very rapidly, 

MILITARY OPINION AND ITS , JUSTIFICATION. 

As a matter of fact, with one important excep- 
tion, every military authority was opposed to tne 
term as being too short. One or two soldiers of 
eminence regarded two, or even three years as 
being inadequate, but the general consensus of 
opinion was in favour of two years, and in deference 
to this military opinion the two-years term was 
selected. ‘ 

There are, however, one or two important con- 
siderations which tend to reinforce the military 
opinion in this matter. The two-years term for 
Infantry training is identical with that of the 
German and French Armies. It is also a con- 
venient term for our own Army. The medical 
regulations very properly forbid a young man to 
serve in India until he is twenty years of age 
But recruits are taken at eighteen, and there is, 
therefore, an obvious convenience in an arrange- 
ment which allows the short-service men to complete 
their term in battalions serving at home, leaving 
them free to depart for India directly, should they 
elect to extend their service at the end of the two 
years. 

It has been objected that the introduction of the 
two-years term was an unfortunate and disturbing 
innovation calculated to introduce confusion into 
the Army, and^ to interfere with the imbroken 
tradition of Army service. Such an obiection is, 
of course, quite groundless. In December, 1908, 
the whole of tne Army was being «ilisted uposf 
a three years' colour engagement. Except 
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the two years’ colour service took the place of 
three, there was no disturbance and no change. 

As a matter of fact, it is absolutely certain that 
short service must be resorted to, whatever name 
may be given to the particular system under which 
it is recreated. 

Whether the exact period of training ought to 
be two years, or less or more, is a question which 
is open to argument. The present chapter has 
been devoted to proving that in many respeCts 
two years is a convenient period, and is the one 
approved by almost universal experience. It may 
be, however, that a shorter period will suffice, and 
if so, a shorter period should be adopted. But it 
must not be forgotten that the object of training 
is not -to make a good “ drill,” but a good soldier. 
The two things are not necessarily identical. The 
children in a reformatory, the inmates of an asylum, 
may be very good “ dnlls,” and very often are ; it 
does not follow that they will be good soldiers. 
The qualities required in a good soldier are a kense 
of discipline, obedience, promptitude in action, 
confidence in his officers, physical endurance, and 
skill in arms. A thorough drilling contributes 
towards the formation of one or two of these 
qualities; but it by no means produces them all, 
a fact which is too often forgotten. 

A K)INTI.ESS EXPERIMENT. 

In this connection it is permissible to refer to a 
somewhat droll experiment which has recently been 
made, and which has attracted a certain amount of 
public attention. 

In the spring of 1906 a retired officer, with 
the enoouragement and assistance of a well-known 
journal, undertook the military training of a com- 
ity of selected individuals in a camp at Hounslow 
Heath. The period of trainmg was to be six months* 
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*4 * ^ 

and the object was to demonstrate that^ by follow- 
ing the exan^ple set by the enterprisiftg officer in 
question, a revolution might be effected in the 
method of training our Army for war. 

It is difficult to understand the grounds for this 
belief, and it is even more difficult to comprehend 
why it was thought necessary to make the experi- 
ment at all. As a matter of fact, nothing whatever 
has been proved or could be proved by it, which 
was not already perfectly well known to all the 
world. That it is possible to drill a hundred 
selected young men by continuous application 
for six months no one has ever doubted. There 
was not the slightest necessity for a visit to 
Hounslow Heath to learn this elementary truth. 

On any day in any month in the year, the 
process and its results can be studied at the 
Royal Marine Depot at Walmer. Every month 
a company of recruits is dispatched to the 
divisional head(][uarters ; and this company — 
compo*sed of ordinary young men, instructed by 
very capable but quite unadvertised officers, 
patronised by no newspaper, and inspected by no 
one but the commandant of the depot — will do 
all, and more than all, that the Hounslow company 
has ever accomplished. Three years ago a splendid 
gymnastic display earned the applause of the spec- 
tators at the Military Tournament There was not 
a fault or a flaw in the performance, and yet every 
one of the large detachment which occupied the 
arena was a Marine recruit of not more than four 
montijs’ service. 

The (^oers of the Royal Marines at, Walmer 
and the officers of the Guards at Caterham know 
perfectly well, that any squad of fairly intelligent 
young men can be taught me elements of scddiering 
in six or even three months. 

That much, indeed, is common knowledge. But 
let us follow the matter a little further. Let the 
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boy from the training ship, the Marine, or the 
soldier fit>m the depot f^o straight back to civil 
life at the conclusion of his course ; let him become 
a sailor, a printer, a factory hand, a railway porter ; 
let him marry and settle down ; and then recall him 
to the ship or the colours at the end of seven years, 
and ask the captain of the one or the colonel of the 
other what use they have for him. The answer 
wiU be brief and conclusive : “ We do not want 
him.” 

It is not the fact that a man has learnt and 
forgotten what may be called the “ tricks of the 
trade” that makes him an efficient and trust- 
worthy sailor or soldier. The habit of obedience, 
familiarity with emergency and danger, the power 
of endurance, adaptability under all circumstances : 
these are the qudities which make men effective 
in war. If these, and the great moral qualities 
which make for success in war, can be imparted and 
ineradicably fixed in the mind by a six-raonths’ 
course, then indeed a great problem has* been 
solved. Unluckily the question is one of those 
which will be finally decided only on the field 
of battle ; and that is the last test which the 
general public of this country regards as being 
of importance in matters connected with the 
military art. It is sufficient, however, to say 
here that the consensus of military opinion is not 
in favour of a period of six months’ training, 
and that for reasons which are referred to else- 
where (see page 198) any period less than a year 
is detrimental to recruitmg, involves unnecessary 
expense, and effects a very small economy in 
money. 

But be this as it may, the point which this chapter 
Is intended to enforce is a very simple, and by no 
means a controversial one. It is this, that two 
years, as the period of training for Short-Service 
soldiers, was aeUbarately adopted in deference to 
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the strongest and most definite recommendation 
of th6 military authorities, often repeated and 
urgently insisted upon. 

SUMMARY OP CHAPTER XL 

1. Under whatever name it may be designated, there must 
be a Short -Service as well as a Long-Service Army. 

2. The Question of the length of training of the short- 
service soldier is one on which opinions difter. 

3. The most usual period in foreign armies is two years 
with the colours, followed by subsequent training in the 
reserve. 

4. The correct period of training is that which will produce 
a soldier fit to take the field against foreign troops. 

5. The dominating factor in fixing the term of service 
ought not to be the convenience of the individual soldier^ 
but the need for success in war. 

6. The trade of war must be learnt like any other trade ; 
the length of the apprenticeship must be decided by the 
“facul^,’’ and not by the apprentice.^ 

7. The arguments used to discredit the selected period 
of two years' training are not supported by adequate reasons 
drawn from knowledge or experience, and are not entitled 
to any weight. 

8. The introduction of two years' service involves no 
revolution in the organisation of the Army. 

9. A man may be taught to drill in six months, but 
having been taught, is not necessarily a soldier. 

10. In the opinion of most soldiers of experience six months' 
training is inraoquate, 

11. Two years’ period of colour seiwice, in preference to 
one, for short-service men was introduced in deference to 
niilitary opinion. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE RESERVE AND SHORT SERVICE 


THE CAllDWELI, SYSTEM. 

It is a matter of common agreement that, in view 
of the conditions under which modem war is 
conducted, the British Army has not sufficient 
power of expansion ; in other words it has not a 
sufficient Reserve. 

The introduction of the CardweU system was 
the first serious attempt to supply this want. As 
is well known, the ori^nal term of enlistment 
under that system was six years with the colours 
and six years in the First-Class Army Reserve. At 
a later date seven years’ colour service became the 
rule, while, for the most part, men serving in India 
were compelled to prolong their colour service to 
eight years. These departures from the original 
plan naturally tended to deplete a Reserve Timich 
was never really adequate, and the need for an in- 
crease had become so apparent that in 1898 Lord 
Lansdowne initiated the experiment rof enlisting 
a certain number of men for three years’ colour 
SCTvice. These men formed a part of the ordinary 
in|uitry battalions, and a considerable number 
jflixt actually serving in the ranks when the South 
African War broke out. None, however, had then 
actually passed into the Reserve. 

There are reasons which make this plan of mixed 
enlistment' and mixed service undesirable in the 
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case of battalions liable to foreign service. Lord 
Lansdowne’s policy was. however, the correct 
expression of a need, though it imy not have 
provided for its fulfilment. 

THE RESERVE IN 1899. 

It is impossible that an adequate Reserve should 
c\er be produced under a system of seven years’ 
enlistment. How inadequate it must be is proved 
by the fact that during the South African War 
practically the whole of the lane Infantry reserve 
was exhausted, and that some battalions actually 
left the country short of men because their total 
available reserve was not strong enough to fill pp 
the cadres to war strength. The ample reserve of 
the brigade of Guards — in which short service 
had for some time past prevailed — afforded com- 
plete testimony to the ease wth which a second 
line can be formed by the adoption of such a 
system. 

That the Army Reserve ought to be greatly 
increased is obvious ; but the exact amount of the 
increase, and the source from which the reservists 
should 1^ drawn, are subjects of controversy. The 
actual numbers must of course depend upon the 
policy of the Executive Government for tne time 
being. For instance, if the contingency of war 
in India against a European enemy, or of war in 
Europe as a principal or ally be cont^plated, the 
Reserve must be on a very large *scale. If, on 
the other hand, the policy of the nation absolutdy 
excludes tbe idea of war on a larj^ scale, either in 
the East or nearer home; and if it also,.exeludes 
all questioh of a serious invasion of the United 
Kingdom, then, obviously, the need for a lafge 
Reserve vanishes. 

It is probably not too much to say, howev^,that 
pubUc opinioh, generally, is in favour of a great 
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addition to the numbers of the Reserve available 
for war, and not only would welcome, but distinctly 
expects a change destined to g)ve us that addition. 

THE EESEKVE PROPOSALS OF 1904. 

It has been made a ground of objection to the 
proposals put forward in 1904 that, if adopted, 
they would have produced a very inadequate 
Reserve. This criticism, however, is not sustain 
able, and is the'^butcome of a want of acquaintance 
vdth the scheme. In the statement presented to 
Parliament the total Infantry reserve was given 
as 89,800. But it cannot be too clearly understood 
that this figure was a “ manufactured ” figure ; in 
other words, that the system had been adap^d so 
as to produce the exact number of men which were 
considered at that time to be requisite. In order 
to produee this output it was necessary to limit 
the reserve-producing power of the machine and 
to slow down its working. The term for^Long- 
Servdce reservists was cut down to three years, and 
for Short-Service men to six, reducing the total 
service in the latter case from twelve years to eight.' 

The Second-Class Reserve was abandoned both 
for Long and Short-Service men. 

It soon became evident, however, that in the 
opinion of the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
and, indeed, of the public generally, this output, 
though in eifice&s of anything previously attained, 
could not regarded adequate in view of the 
danger to which the country might be exposed. 
It was therefore necessapr to point out what the 
system would produce if run at its maximum, 
ins tead of its minimum, power. The fact that 
these particulars were frequently given had, how- 

Ck>laiirf. Beflem. iQtal* 

* Long Service^ 7 yean’ enlistment .v7to8 fito4 12 

yean. yean. 

Short SemoB, 2 yean* onliatment » » 27eaii, 0 8 
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ever, no effect in modifying the criticism of those 
who condemned the Reserve on the ground of its 
inadequacy. 'It is necessary, therefore, to state 
the fiicts here with perfect clearness. 

Actuarial calculation shows that, on the assump- 
tion that the Ijong-Service Infantry are enlisted 
for nine years W'ith the colours and three years 
in the Reserve, the Short-Service Infantry for two 
years with the colours and ten years inrthe Reserve, 
followed in both cases by optional enlistment in 
section “ D,” as at present, the ileserve of the 
Infantry alone will amount to no less than 140,000 
men. This includes the Reserve of the Brigade 
of Guards. The substitution of seven for nine 
years would, obviously, increase the total. 

In addition to this very large total there would 
also be such Militia as were not utilised for the 
formation of the Territorial Army. 


THE POWER OF EXPANSION AFFORDED BV SHORT 

SERVICE. 

It is worth noting that if the temf of colour 
service of the Short-Service infantry were reduced 
from two years to one, a course which has had 
many advocates, the Infantry reserve would attain 
the high total of 240,000, giving an Infantry force 
available in time of war of no less than 488,000 men. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the scheme, if 
carried out to its reasonable and le|||limate con- 
clusion, might be made . to furnish by fer the 
largest trained InfSmtry force this country has ever 
possessed. It may be that even this total is 
considered inadequate by some, but thof* numbers 
are so largely in excess of anything that has yet 
been contemplated, fiur less achieved, that to am-' 
demn the scheme on the ground of its failure to 
produce a Resorve savours more of prejudice than 
of the fipirit of sane criticism. 
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THE A11TIIJ.ERY BESXRVE8. 

It must not be forgotten that we have thus far 
dealt only with the Reserve of the Infantry. To 
the totals given above must be added in every 
case the reserves of* the other arms. Of these the 
most important is that of the Artillery. No arm 
requires so large an addition or multiplication as 
the Artillery.' 

This can be easily understood when we recall the 
peculiar circumstances under which the Artillery 
take the field. It is necessary to provide ammuni- 
tion trains on an ample scale, far in excess of 
what it is possible or reasonable to maintain in 
time of peace. It is also necessary to create the 
field parks. It is probably not an exaggeration to 
say that, on mobilisation, the Artillery require three 
men to be added for every one actually serving. It 
is obvious, therefore, that the creation of a large 
reserve for the Royal Artillery would under any 
circumstances be an important matter. Urider the 
peculiar cojiditions of our Army the matter is ex- 
ceptionally important, and exceptionally difficult. 

It is not generally realised that during the last 
ten years the Royal Horse and Field Artdlery have 
practically been doubled. In 1894 there were 20 
Batteries of Horse and 80 of Field Artillery ; the 
corresponding figures for 1904 were 28 and 150. 

It IS o^ous that considerable efforts were 
necessary w raise this large number of men b^ 
voluntary enlistment in so short a time. It is 
equally apparent that n^jpiy of the batteries having 
only recently been foiroed, and many of them 
having b^n for a considerable time under strength, 
i^he creation of a reserve has not kept pace with 

^ With the DOBsihli^ exoei^on of the Royel Army 
But the oeed for a great a^ition in the case of this oorps is due to its 
weakness under peace conditions^ and is not inherent^ as it praoUeally 
M in the case of the Artillery. 
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the increase of the personnel of the Artillery as a 
whole. There is, in fact, a serious shortage in the 
Reserve of the Royal Artillery, and although as the 
years pass and the exodus of men from the batteries 
continues, the normal calculated reserve will ulti- 
mately be realised, time must elapse before this 
result is attained, and even when it is attained the 
Reserve, for the reasons detailed above, will be 
insufficient to supply all the requirements of war. 
It was therefore necessaty to treat the Artillery 
with special consideration. 

For reasons that have already been referred to it 
was thought necessary to recruit the whole of the 
Infantry of the Line, for a time at any rate, on a nine- 
years’ colour engagement. But such a course was 
not possible in the case of the Artillery. In view of 
the serious shortage of Reservists it was considered 
absolutely necessary to allow the Horse and Field 
Artillery to continue for a time to take recruits for 
a three-years’ term of colour service. To have 
substituted the nine-years’ term would have been 
to arrest the formation of the Reserve which was, 
and is, so important to the welfare of this arm. 

I.ONG AND SHORT SERVICE I’OH THE ARTILLERY. 

It must not be supposed, how’^ever, that the same 
considerations which led to the introduction of a 
long-service term for the Infantry and for the 
Garrison Artille^ — considerations a^ng out of the 
difficulty of finding the Indian drafts-^o not affect 
the Horse and Field Artillery. The difficulty of 
finding drafts in these branches is less than in 
the Imantry, both because the proportion of men 
abroad to mose at home is smaller in the foma^lr 
than in the latter, and because the rate of exten^on 
of service has hitherto been somewhat higher in the 
ArtiUery than in the Infantry. But there is a diffi^ 
culty, and it is not diminismng. It is indeed not 

7 
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improbable that before long the term of enlistment 
in the Horse and Field Artillery, or for some 
portion of it, may have to be extended to seven or 
nine years. But the longer this change can be put 
off the better. ‘ 

It must be clearly understood, however, that 
even if the short-service enhstment be continued, 
the full Reserve of the Artillery will not be created. 
To obtain it, ^lecial measures are necessary. There 
are various sources from which the shortage may 
possibly be made up. The first and most obvious 
IS the Militia Garrison Artillery. This force in 
1905 numbered 14,909, and was declining. The 
decline is not remarkable, nor, in a sense, is it 
to be regretted. For the woik for w'hich they 
were originally raised the Militia Artillery are, 
in the strictest sense, redundant. There are not 
enough guns for them to work, or enough fortifi- 
cations for them to man. Unless some use can be 
found for officers and men, many of these units 
ought not to exist. But the shortage of the 
Royal Horse and Field Artillery Reserves seems to 
suggest a use for the superfluous Militia Artillery. 
There seems no reason why officers and men should 
not be specifically asked to undertake the duties 
required for the service of ammunition columns and 
field parks. For the performance of these duties 
they can, by a judicious alteration of existing 
reflations, receive proper training during the 
winter montli^; and many soldiers are of opinion 
that with such trainings they would be of great 
value in the event of war. Whether officers and 
men will willingly accept the new duties remains 
to be seen. The probability is that some of them 
may do so, but it would be idle to expect a general 
tomsfer of tlie whole Force. It is evident that, as 
a condition precedent to their employment on such 

^ Hie term of Colour Service for Horse end Field Artillery wee 
extended to •ir'yeen in 1906 
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responsible work, they naust undertake to serve 
abroad in time of war. 

But the whole question of the utilisation of the 
Artillery of tlie Auxiliary Forces is of such interest 
and importance that it deserves to be dealt with in 
a separate chapter. The role which has just been 
suggested for certain portions of the Artillery 
Militia is not that for which officers and men 
originally offered their services ; and it is, perhaps* 
unreasonable to expect that many of them now 
serving will be willing to undertake duties which, 
though important and valuable, are in their essence 
subsidiary. 

RESERVES FOR OTHER BRANCHES OF THE ARMV. 

Of the Reserve for the technical and special 
branches of the Army, something must be said, 
'fhere can be little doubt that the example first set 
in connection with the Post Office Corps is one 
which* may be followed and extended with advan- 
tage. The law permits of the transfer of men to 
the Reserve after a merely nominal period of colour 
service, and this plan has great and obvious advan- 
tages in those cases in which the services the man 
is required to perform in war are identical with 
those which he is in the habit of performing in 
time of peace. Telegraphists, motorists, transport 
drivers, and, above all, medical oii[icers, bearers 
and hospital attendants, come within *this category. 
Space does not allow of an enumeration of all that 
has already been done to supplement the technical 
branches of the Army from civil sources. But 
much has been done, and much more remains to 
be done. 

The Royal Army Medical Corps in particular is 
still greatly in need of strengthening. The bene- 
ficent changes in the Corps effected by Mr. Brodrick 
have made the road of progress easy. There 
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is 9pod guidance, a good system, and a growing 
reco^ition of the supreme importance of a sound 
medical and hygienic organisation. 


SUMMARY OF CHAFER XII. 

1. The existence of a large Reserve is essential to the 
Army. 

2. "The size of Reserve is indirectly dependent upon the 
length of colour service. 

3. The Reserve in 1900 v\as inadequate in numbeis. 

4. The proposals of 1904, if carried out, would have pro- 
vided an Infantry* Reserve of from 140,000 to 240,000 men. 

5. The Artillery requires a ^argcr proportionate Reserve 

than any other arm. , 

6. The Militia Artillery might with advantage contribute 
to the Reserve of the Regular Army. 



CHAPTER Xm 

THE PROVISION OF A STRIKING 
FORCE 


WHAT A “ SI HIKING FGHCE IS. 


No portion of the mandate which confronted the 
Secretary of State in 1903 was more definite and 
more peremptory than that which enjome e 
creation of a Striking Force. That mandate hw 
not yet been carried into effect, nor can it be until 
the principle of a change in the organisatwn o 
the Regular Army is frankly admitted to be 
necessary, and until effect has been giyen to a 

The* meaning of the term “ StriWng 
the need for the creation of such a force, and the 
reasons which, at present, interfere with its creation, 

require explanation. . 

By a “ Striking Force ” is meant a force oi all 
arms mobilised, or partially mobilised, in 
time, and capable of being utilised at very short 
notice in any part of the world. It is not ^sentiw, 
though it is desirable, that such a force should be 
concentrated in peace time. The essential pou^t 
is that it should .be ready to move on receipt ot 
marching orders.*' 


* Itmay b« objected that short notice is not eeeentl^ in 
Brrtieh beifUM any troope likely to ^n^^ hi a h^murt 
he novtd over-eea, and time will be requi^ for the ” 

tranaporte. No doubt tome tune wdl utnally * 

tcarcely nlii to oMumo that thero will bo no oxooptiono to tho 

101 
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THEUE IS NO STUIKINO FOllCE IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

That no such force exists in the United Kingdom 
is a matter of common knowledge. It is a necessary 
outcome of our military system that not a single 
unit at home can be safely sent to the front until it 
has been mobilised ; in other words, until the unfit 
men have been eliminated and their places talycn 
by reservists, and until the strength of the unit 
has been raised to ww establishment by additions 
drawn from the same source. There is notliing 
remarkable about this arrangement ; it is common 
to all modern armies. But even among modem 
Eur6pcan armies in which mobilisation is conducted 
on an immense scale, and in which the field army 
embraces hundreds of thousands of men recalled 
from civil life, there are exceptions to the rule. 
Both Germany and France keep a large force, of 
which the units are at war strength, on , their 
western and eastern frontiers respectively ; and 
in Austria-Hungary there are many Cavalry 
regiments which are ready to march on the bugle- 
call. The maintenance of these bodies of specially 
mobilised men is a precaution taken by foreign 
nations to guard against surprise, and to give time 
to mobilise the rest of the national army in rear of 
the frontier in the event of a sudden act of hostility 
on the part of a neighbouring Power. 

Our frontier is our coast, and for that reason a 
large part of the British Fleet is always mobilised, 
and is always within reach of our own shores or 

the first place, transport may easily be pfovided durii^ a period of 
strained relations, and its provision may excite nd SfiB|dcioil and arouse 
no oomment, wliereas mobilisation miicAt be regarded as ai^act of war, 
or might precipitate the very calamity which it was hoped to avert 
Again, it is not safe to assume as an absolutely incontrovertible. pro- 
position that no troops will ever be rec|aired at diert notice for tbe 
Wenoe of this country, or for action within a few miles of its ahdhvs. 
In the last-named event ocean transport in the ordinary sense mi^ht 
not be necessa^. 
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THE LESSON OF 1899 

those of a possible enemy. But while we are 
practically free from the precise military dangers 
which threaten some other countries, we have special 
dangers of our own to w'hich they are not exposed. 

AN oBJEC’r-i.nssox from natai*. 

A rcniju-kable object-lesson on this point was 
furnished by the e\ents which marked the early 
days of the South African War. P'or many weeks 
before the Boers invaded British territory, the 
possibility, if not the probability of w'ar was mani- 
fest to every one in this country. It was known, 
too, that if war did breaks out, our force in South 
Africa, and especially in Natal, was insufficient to 
maintain itself against a resolute enemy. It has 
ne\er been the practice of this country to make 
any reasonable preparation in advance for a war, 
however certain ; and precedent was followed with 
great fidelity in 1 899. 

At* least three w^eeks were required to reinforce 
the garrison of Natal from home ; and on the 
home establishment there was not a .single battery, 
regiment, or battalion fit to take the field without 
mobilisation, tl’olitical considerations, which, in 
this country, are always allowed to paralyse military 
action, no matter what price may ultimately have 
to be paid for the interference, forbade mobilisation 
in advance. What was to be done ? Was Natal to 
be sacrificed ? It seemed as if that were the only 
answer which could be given. Indeed, as far as 
any help from the United Kingdom was concerned. 
Natal was sacrificed. 

The^ deci|^^n, to reinforce ,the British troops in 
Natal was grrived at by the Cabinet on the 8th 
Se^n^r. More than a month later (October 
12^) nie^'firgt shot was fired ; but not till six weeks 
aftc^ the decision to reinforce did units from home 
begin to leave the country, and these troops had 
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to travel more than 7,000 miles before they could 
affect the situation at the front. 

At this crisis the whole force available at home 
was dispatched. It consisted of two battalions 
of Infantry and a brigade division (three batteries) 
of Field Artillery. Not one of these units was the 
ordinary product of the system. An accident 
alone permitted the dispatch of a battalion of 
the Northumftiferland Fusiliers. This battalion did 
not belong to the Home establishment. It had 
been stationed in Crete, and was under orders 
for the West Indies. It had been detained 
en route at Aldershot, the men were still 
wearing their khaki uniforms, and the battalion 
was '‘about to cross the Atlantic. It was dis- 
patched to Natal. Another battalion, the 2nd 
Munster Fusiliers, vas quartered at Fermoy. It 
was weak in numbers, immobilised, and therefore 
not fit to take the field. Jt was nevertheless 
ordered to South Africa, and on arrnal was 
stationed temporarily m the Cape Colony. It 
was wisely not sent to Natal. It w'as not ready 
to go there ; and did not become so until some 
time after its arrival. 

It is hardly necessary to say that^no such thing 
as a brigade division of Artillery fit to take the 
field existed in the United Kingdom. In order to 
obtain the three batteries required, the detestable 
practice of drafting from other batteries was 
resorted to, and not less than a dozen batteries 
were put under contribution.* 

Such was the effective output of the Home 
establishment in a time of crisis when the fate 
of a Colony, and indeed of •Sout^^ftisf, was 
hanging in the balance. 

^ It must be stated in justice to the War Office of 

strengthening the South Afnoan wnsou had been recognised Ibf 4pm 
time, and tlut the process of collecting odds and ends had lecgi 
on for wne iii0iithspiior to ^9 dispatch of tho brigade ^ 
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Out of the 108,000 men at that time quartered 
in the United Kingdom, this handful' waS all 
that was available. 

How, then, was Natal saved? The answer is 
well known. What the United Kingdom could 
not do, India could and did do. Withm nine days 
of receiving the order, the Indian Government 
had commenced the embarkation of troops at 
Bombay ; and by the 7th of October Ishe greater part 
of the Indian Contingent had landed at Durban. 
The situation was relieved, the Colony at any rate 
was saved ; but it was saved despite, and not 
because of our military system. 

And yet it was perfectly possible to foresee that 
such a contingency as that which called for the 
instant dispatch of reinforcements in 1899 might 
occur, nay, almost certainly would occur, in some 
part of our Empire. The fact that in the case of 
all British military e^epeditions the period occupied 
by the sea journey has to be added to the time 
necessary for mobilisation was as obvious in 1899 
as it is now. So also was the fact that the great 
and proper reluctance to mobilise the whole Army, 
which always exists in this country must inevitably 
delay the preparation of troops to the latest 
possible moment. It is one of the elementary 
lessons of war that to strike hard and to strike at 
once is, in nine cases out of ten, the first duty of 
a commander, and the most certain and often the 
only way of avoiding defeat ; yet to provide for 
this ordinary contingency of war we h^ made no 
provision whatever in 1899, and we have made 
none to this day. 

THlt StllKINO FORCE PROPOSED IN 1904. 

tO|, guard against the recurrence of a 
das|^ /uch Es that which threatened us in the 

^ And comn tmall detella of R.fi. oud A.S.C. 
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autumn of 1899, that the Secretary of State 
^ipbodied in the scheme submitted to Parliament 
in 1904 proposal^ fa>r the fcH'mation of a striking 
force. 

This force was to be composed of twelve battalions 
of Infantry, maintained at an establishment of 900 
and upwards, with a corresponding proportion of 
all other arms in an equal state of preparation. It 
was proposed that these troops should form part 
of the Aldershot Anny Corps, Details of c^>st 
werein supplied to ]*arliament at the time. 

It must be clearly understood that there is nothing 
essential either in the number or the composition 
of the force which it was proposed to establish. By 
some the total was criticised as being insufKcient, 
and it was suggested that an entire Army Corps 
should be maintained on a war footing. 

It would, of course, be possible, and if it were 
absolutely necessary it would be desirable, to keep 
35,000 men on a war footing at home. But nothing 
short of a clearly demonstrated necessity would 
justify such an eftbrt. The cost of maintaining 
such an Army Corps would be very high ; and it 
must be remembered that if 35,000 men of full 
a« are to be kept permanently A Aldershot or 
ekewhere, a great addition must be made to the 
numbers of the Army. The mobilised units must 
of necessi^ absorb large numbers of men who 
in the ordinary course would proceed to India as 
drafts ; and this would involve the enlistment and 
maintenance of additional long-service men for 
India. The number of units at home must be 
increased, the number of men in the depots must 
be increased, and ahpve all, n^ber of 

long-service men of full age b^ljn^tained 
with the colours than are required UMe^|ud§ting 
conditions, or than would be ^ |l^. a 

moderate-sized striking force. 
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THE ALUEBSHOT ARMY CORPS. 

* 

To some military observers' it {iRs seemed that 
there were serious o'Hjec’tions to a plan which 
ln^olved the inclusion m tlie Aldershot Army 
Corps of two classes of troops, Long- and Short- 
Service respectively. The answer to such a criticism 
has already been given. The question is one of 
necessity m the first instance, and of cost in the 
second. If it were proved to be essential to main- 
tain more than twelve battalions on a war foo^ng, 
and if the nation were prepared to pay the cost, the 
additional battalions might no doubt be quartered 
at Aldershot with advantage Apart, however, 
from this counsel ot perfection, th^ criticism referred 
to IS entitled to little weight. At the present time 
not a single battalion at Aldershot is fit for war. 
It IS scarcely reasonable, therefore, to complain of 
an arrangement which for the first time for years 
would give us a division and a brigade ready to 
take flie field. 

Again, it has been objected that the Short-Service 
battalions in the command would be the source of 
serious difficulties. Their maintenance at Aldershot 
would, it is pointed out, be inconsistent with the 
scheme of territorial quarterings, and, moreover, 
the presence of so many young soldiers would 
interfere with the efficiency of the force u a whole. 
There is, however, no ground for apprehension on 
either of these heads. So far from the quartering 
of Short-Service battalions in a great training centre 
being inconsistent with the proposals made m 1904, 
it is, in l^t, an integral part of those proposals. 
It is nMMml^siriUie that, at i^ular intervals, ev^ 
Short-S^i^ b^ttjjpioashoiild pass one or two years 
in a gr^t centre such as Aldershot. Even if such 
a j^Laxi in itself ideal, the existence of the 

am^^amu^ accommodation provided for the 
Aloefiii^t Army Corps would render it desirable. 
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It would be false economy to allow Infantry barracks 
to remain untenanted, especially if by so doing it 
became necessary to construct an equal number 
elsewhere. But nothing* could be better for the 
Short-Service battalions than to form for a time 
part of a large, well-organised body of troops such 
as that which is quartered in and around Aldershot. 
The question of the youth of tlie men need not 
be seriously considered. Under the existing system 
there are, at any given time, far more young ?nep 
in the Aldershot Army Corps who are disqualified 
for foreign service than would be contained in the 
Short-Service battalions. The need for the elimina- 
tion of these men now renders the whole of the 
24 battalions in the Command unfit to take tlie field 
without mobilisation. Under the proposed system 
12 battalions would be ready at all times, wliile 12 
battalions would be in the position now occupied 
by the whole force, and would be able to go abroad 
only after they had discarded their ineffectives, and 
received their reservists. 

THE MOBII.ISATION OF A STRIKING FORCE. 

One more point remains to be noticed in this 
connection. The true function of a striking force 
is not always understood. The view is entertained 
in some q^iarters that, in the event of war, the 
striking force should necessarily and naturally ‘be 
the first to go. Such an opinion requires examina- 
tion. There are cases in which the striking force 
should, without<*doubt, be the first portion of the 
Army to move. It is not difficult to pii^ure the 
conditions under which such a Mounmenfwould be 
reasonable. For small ^pe4in8^ it is 

not anticipated that a large force will u!uin||te^ be 
engaged, such a fbree can with gftM l(|^y.di]Uge 
be employed. It can commence iim cfln.Vsdi]^ 
^bte operations without going through th^Sl^ss 
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of mobilisation — a serious matter at all times, and 
perhaps never more serious than when partial. 

Again, in such a -case as that which arose in 
South Africa in 1899, a striking force is invaluable. 
Time is of the essence. It is absolutely necessary 
to effect a lodgment, to relieve a post, to occupy 
a strategic position in anticipation of the enemy. 
The ground having been secured, the crisis averted, 
the country can afford to wait. Mobilisation can 
take place, plans can be matured, transport on a 
large scale can be collected. lA 1899 the striking 
force was provided by India, and we have seen 
liow great was its v'alue. But the time may come 
when India will be unable to do our work for us. 

There is a third case in which the use oS the 
striking force at the commencement of hostilities 
will clearly not be desirable — namely, in the event 
of complications in India. 'I'he Army in India will 
require drafts and reinforcements. Drafts will pro- 
ceed to their own units ; reinforceanents will be 
added* to existing divisions and brigades whose 
organisations are already formed, and whose com- 
manders are acquainted with the problems of 
Indian warfare. It is obvious that under such 
conditions nothjng would be gained and much 
would be lost by dispatching to Bombay the one 
complete and properly organised force in the United 
Kingdom. Our success in the campaign; and our 
immunity from difficulties elsewhere than in India, 
must be defihitely established before the United 
Kingdom can safely be denuded of Regular troops. 
And if any Begular troops are to be retained, it is 
obviouai^der such circumstances, that an organised 
body sucy|lt»th#jl^er8hqt>Afemy Coiro would be 
of moreil^aiaie h)^^ and perhaps of less value in 
Indi^them a larger nuffiber of serrate units. It 
is^dif^cult .bxa^gerate the additional strength 
wludt forra acquires from regular training as a 
unitbajiiilM^ under its own commander. To break 
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up such a force and to use its constituent elements 
as reinforcements is to undo the work of many 
months, and to ^sacrifice a power which has only 
been created by infinite p^s and practice. There- 
fore, if the Striking Force is to be regarded as 
forming part of the Aldershot Army Corps, it 
should be used in such a way as to permit of its 
organisation remaining intact.^ 

J_^A1.TE1{NATIV^. — THF NAVAI. METHOD. 

Such are the proposals which were made for 
the creation of a Striking Force, and the reasons 
whicli led to such proposals. It may be suggested 
that, though it is desirable to have a force available 
for instant action without mobilisation, there are 
other and better methods of obtaining it than 
keeping units on a' war footing in time of peace. 
It is worth while, therefore, to examine briefly the 
alternatives which present themselves. 

In the Navy the difficulty is easily met. The 
nucleus crews on board the ships at Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, and Chatham are always ready for 
action. No man need be discharged from the ship 
when her sailing orders arrive. The deficiency is 
in quantity, not in quality, and the deficiency can be 
remedied instantly. The Service is one, the naval 
barracks are at hand, and in two hours enough men 
can be marched on board from the barracks' 
supply every rating, and to enable the ship to go 
into action with her full fighting complement. 

No analogous process can be resorted to in the 
case of the Army. No common reservoir (^'officers 
or men is available. Every rfegiiflent olP Cavalry, 
every battalion of Infafitry mui^be supplied from 
its own reserves, or not at all. The law forbids the 

^ It is not eisential that the Strikiug Force should be idertticrii^ln 
whole or in pert with the Alderahot Army Corps ; but theep ire nay 
gttang pnustichl reaaone why such an arrangement ahould hi tdepladk^ 
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transfer of men from one corps to another ; 
and indeed, even if such a transfer 'were no<> 
illegal, it Avould be, under existing conditions, 
most undesirable.* 

It being apparent, then, that the naval practice 
cannot be followed,® is there any otlier substitute 
for the method of creating a striking force which 
has been suggested in this chapter ? 

The answer is that there are two, and that they 
are both equally to be deprecated. 

The first is the old method vl^ich has beentried 
with such lamentable results on various occasions : 
the plan, namely, of obtaining drafts by volun- 
teering froln units other than those placed under 
orders for the front. It is hardly necessary to 
discuss this plan, which stands condemned by 
experience, and by its own inherent and apparent 
defects. 

The plan violates every canon of jnilitary effici- 
ency. Men who have been trained under the strict 
regimdhtal system are suddenly transferred to 
another regiment with wdiich they have no con- 
nection, and in which they take no interest. The 
unit from which the volunteers are taken is usually 
a weak one. If it were a strong one it would as a 
rule be selected for service. The draft leaves it 

4 

* Hy ail Act of 1906 a considerable and important step has been taken 
in the direction of permitting transfers in the lleserve. Ttie Act 
provides that reserti^ts may be utilised to strengthen corps other than 
those from which they were discharged. The reason is that in practice 
It WQ^ found that the reservists of some corps were in excess of require- 
ments^ while in others they insufiicieut to supply the needs of 
It was impossible under the old system to tfansfer men who had 
entered the Reserve from one branch of the service to another^ or even 
from one corns to ano^jber. ^ Thus, for instance, a Cavalry reservist 
could not legally bo transferred to the mouited branch of the Transport, 
nor a reservist sf tlie North Staffordshire to the SouRi Staffordsmre. 
I'he Act, of course, applies only to tliose enlisting subsequent to its 
passage. 

actual striklhg force of the Navy is of course the Fleet in full 
comtnisidUn ; but r^ereiioe has been made to the plan of inoreesmg the 
striking force by tilling up the ships in ornmniisioD in reserve, in order 
U iustnfee the Army proldem. 
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weaket than ever. It is not only weaker but it is 
Worse, for, unless the commanding officer has the 
good luck to foist his “hard ba^ains” upon the 
fighting battalion, he will lose tnose who go of 
their own will, in other words the fittest and most 
enterprising. And if the ordinary process of 
volunteering does not suffice to weed out the best 
men, the rules of the Service, will. The volunteers 
will be taken exclusively from that small number 
of men who are effective in respect of age and 
serv^, and everj^hing the outgoing battalion 
gains the battalion left behind will lose, and lose to 
its disadvantage. When in its turn it is required 
fOT war, it must mobilise, and nothii^ but the 
skeleton of the battalion will be available. The 
plan of creating a striking force by utilising drafts 
obtained by volunteering may, therefore, be dis- 
missed. 

dhattino and the “ sixpenny resekvists.” 

e 

One other alternative remains to be considered. 
It is certainly no better, and in some respects is 
probably worse, than that which has just been 
condemned. This is the utilisation of what is 
officially known as the “A” Section of the Reserve, 
but has beetn^omewhat less reverently spoken of as 
“ The Sixpenny Reserve.” 

The “Sixpenny Reserve” is composed of i»en 
who on passing into the First-Class Army Reser^ 
undertake, in consideration of sixpence a day in 
addition to their ordinary reserve pay, to hold 
themselves in readiness at a moment’s notice for 
active service with any unit 6f that branch of the 
Army to which they bdong. 

During the South African War the whole of 
“ Sixpenny Reservists ” were called out, but afft in 
fulfilment of their otupnal purpose. In le,99 the 
whole Army was mobmsed, and there was ohidaiady 
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no use for the men of the “ A ” Section, 4ave as 
ordinary reservists of the regiments to which they* 
belonged. As such they were ^Ued out, and as 
such they were Atilised.‘, 

The purpose for which these men are maintained 
is, however, a different one. They are intended to 
form a special Resets e for any force which has to be 
mobilised with great speed ; and also to enable a 
small number of units to be brought up to war 
strength without recourse to general monilisgtion. 
That such men can be utilised for such a purrase is 
indisputable. Whether they can be so used with 
any advantage to the Service is very doubtful. 

It muS# be remembered that these men will, in 
all probabihty, represent the least desirable class of 
soldier. It is often said, and said truly, that the 
Reserve liabiUty is a disadvantage to a man seeking 
work. It is not unnatural that this should be 
the case. In the absence of universal service, the 
employer of a reservist undertakes a burden which 
is not? imposed on other employers. The highest 
praise is due to tlie great majority of those 
employers whose men were recalled to the colours 
in 1899. The public demanded much from them, 
and they responded with great patriotism and 
liberality. The public applauded their generosity, 
but mMe no effort to share thei^jil^urden. If 
Reserve liability was a disadvantage to a man 
seeking emplo}rment before the war, it is not 
likely to be less of a disadvantage now. 

A general mobilisation is, happily, rare. An 
employer may justly feel that he runs only a slight 
risk in. employing an ordinary reservist. But a 
man in Section A is in a very different position 
h^om tliat of an ordinary reservist. He is hable to 
go at twenty-four hours’ notice, and there is not 
oidyj^ohanoe, there is the strongest probability that 

„ ‘ la OotaAmf, 180S, th« ttMogth of Section A wee 4,1S3, of whom 

lien 


8 
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he will be called out to take part in one of 
those minor expeditions from which this country 
is seldom free for any long period. The man 
who voluntarily places himself in so precarious a 
position is not likely to obtain steady and per- 
manent employment. He will tend in the direction 
of the unemployed.’ 

The position of the reservist of Seetion A will 
always be uncertain and undesirable. 

But this does not exhaust the disadvantages of 
the lystem. As long as the regimental system 
lasts in its present rigid form, it is a power which 
must be reckoned with for good and for evil. Under 
the present Reserve system it will rifli be the 
exception, but the rule, that the reservist in 
Section A will return to a unit which is not his 
own ; with which he has never served and with 
whose officers and men he is unacquainted. His 
first acquaintance with his officers will, in all 
probability, be effected on the transport. The 
objection is not a fatal one, for the men will 
doubtless soon pick up the feeling of the unit to 
which they are attached, but the arrangement will 
not be popular. 

Lastly, when we come to compare the efficiency 
for war produced by the system we are now 
discussing, Wth that produced by the arrangement 
described eaflier in the chapter, the inferiority of 
the “ Sixpenny Reserve ” plan will become very 
apparent. 

A striking force mobilised in time of peace, and 
forming part of the First Army Corps, will probaldy 
be as efficient a military unit as this cotmtry can 
ever produce under our existing military system. 
The general officer commanding will have inhised 

' Unless axkd until eome arrannment is made by wlmh 
obtain regunental employment, a ]3an which has very much td Teopm- 
mend it, and which would'orobably have been called into eifiBet long 
ago if funds had been available. 
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his spirit into every man in the force ; officers and 
men will have been trained to work together ; 
e\erytlMng will have been tried b) peace time and 
will, therefore, be available and enective in time 
of war. ^But if we were to take the Aldershot 
Army Corps as it exists at this moment, and 
proceed to mobilise it by discarding one-half of 
the rank and filer and filling up the battalions with 
some 500 reservists each — reservists taken not from 
tlie regiments to which the reinforced battalions 
belong, but indiscriminately from the whoJlie of 
the Army — there can be no doubt as to what 
the verdict of the general officer would be on a 
prgcess \#iich would destroy in a day the work of 
three years’ effort and organisation. In a word the 
“utilisation” of the “A” Secl;ion for the purpose 
of mobilising a striking force is possible, but it is 
on every ground most undesirable, and greatly to 
be deprecated. 

If we are in earnest in our desire, to possess an 
efficient striking force we must do what other 
nations do, and what our own Navy does : we must 
maintain a portion of our Army on a true war 
footing in time of peace. The size of the force 
must be determined by the need, and by the cost. 
It is greatly to be desired that the plan formed in 
1904 should be proceeded with. Tl^ number of 
long-service men in the Army now permits of the 
creation of a striking force on the Imes proposed ; 
and any reduction of the number of men with the 
colours in time of peace only increases the need 
for such a force. 

“SUMMAHY OF CHAFfER XIII. 

1. The formation of a “ Striking Force " was part of the 
duty of the Secretary of State for War in 1904. 

striking force is a force of all arms mobilised in time 
of peace, or capable of being mobilised immediately, without 
calfing out the whole of the Army Reserve. 
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8. There is no striking force in the country at present. 

4. The events which took place in Natal in 1900 furnish 
an example of the need for a striking force. 

5. The striking force fromJLndia saved Natal. 

6. The formation of a staking force formed part of the 
proposals of 1904. 

7. The striking force is not necessarily the first portion of 
the Army to be utilised in the event of a serious war. 

8. The existence of Section A of the Urmy Reserve is not 
an adequate substitute for a striking force. 
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THE GUARDS, THE CAVAI.RY, AND 
THE YEOMANRY 

THE GUARDS. 

THE BRIGADE OF GUARDS AXD SHORT SERVICE. 

At the present time (October*, 1906), the Brigade 
of Guards is the only portion of the Army which 
IS recruited on a Short-Service term of enlistment. 
The term of service is three years with the colours, 
with the power of extension to ei^fht. As the 
Guards perform no foreign service in time of peace,^ 
it is possible to apply the Short-Service system to 
them, and with the greatest possible advantage. 
Although, as stated, the regiments of the Brigade 
of Guards are now the only ones serving on a 
short term, it was an essential feature of the 
proposals of 1904 that a number of hattalions of 
the Line should also be composed m the main 
of short-sowice men, and should, like the Guards, 
serve at home in time of peace. 

THE GUARDS AND THE PROPOSALS OF 1904. 

It wRs , intended that the Short-Service term as 
applied to these battalions should be two years 
with the colours, as a^inst three years in the 
case of the Guards. This difference in the period 

' A Iwttelim of the Onerdi, the 3rd Cdlditreem, hu reoontly 
[IMdl'jteen dii^etched to Egypt, the linked-bettelion lyitem hsviag 
oooe awre broken down. 
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of colour service necessitated a corresponding 
difference in the matter of pay. At present the 
Guardsman receives a penny a day more than 
the Linesman, and, moreover, enjoys the advantage 
of a choice between Short Service or Long Service 
on extension. It was obvious that if the same, 
or even greater advantages, were offered bo the 
Line battalions, tiie Guards would inevitably suffer 
in the competition thus established. It was, there- 
fore, proposed that the rate of pay for privates 
of the Guards who had not extended their colour 
service should be 1.?. 3t/. a day, thus maintaining 
the slight advantage over the Line which they at 
present possess, and which it was intended they 
should continue to enjoy. There can be no doubt 
that this policy w*t sound, and that it must be 
adopted as soon as Short-Service enlistment for 
the Line, or any portion of it, is resumed.' 

THE DEFICIENCY OF OFFICERS AND MEN IN* 1905. 

The history of the Brigade from 1908 to 1905 
was marked by features of special interest. At 
the close of the South African War a number 
of officers had resigned their commissions. Other 
causes which need not be discussed here had 
tended still^ further to reduce the commissioned 
ranks. The competition of the three years’ enlist- 
ment for the Line had al^ adversely affi|pted the 
recruiting of the rank and file. The duties of the 
Guards are exceedingly onerous, and there can 
be no doubt that many recruits, finding that 
Short Service was open to them in the Line, chose 
that branch of the service in preference to one 
in which ceremonial parades, guards, and senti^-go 
were known to be exceptionally heavy. So serious 

* Sliort-Seryiee enliitineiit for certain ibattalione of the line was 
opened in 1005 (see f, 137), but was put a stop to in 1906 frithont 
any reason being assigned. 
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was the shortage both of officers and men that 
the continuance of the Brigade on its fiill ten- 
battalion establishment seemed to be imperilled. 
I'he shortage of officers was specially serious, for 
the malady was progressive. Every fresh resigna- 
tion added to the duties of those officers who 
remsiiined ; their work became more onerous than 
before, and thus still further resignations were 
sent in by those on whom the 'extra calls were 
made. The same process was repeated in a some- 
what different form in the case of the rank and 
file. As the strength of the battalions diminished 
the duties of those who remained in the ranks 
increased, and no doubt the popularity of the 
service was thereby diminished. 

“MENDING OR ENDING.” 

i 

Some action w'as inevitable. The commanding 
officers of the Guards regiments were called into 
consilltation, and the whole question was made 
the subject of very careful examination. The 
proposal to reduce the battalions found some 
advocates. It was urged with some force that 
it was better that two units should be disbanded, 
rather than that the Brigade, as a whole, should 
be exposed to the danger of disinti|pgration and 
decay. On the other hand, it was pointed out 
that the Brigade of Guards was an Infantry force 
of pariJbular excellence, which had never been found 
wanting in peace or war ; that the two battalions 
which it was proposed to destroy had been raised 
in response to a direct and urgent appeal made 
to the officers of the regiments to which the 
battalions belonged. It was contended that 
nothing could be more discouraging to hard- 
working and zealous officers than to see the 
results of their labours ignored, and the work 
they had completed with so much eilbrt, brdcen 
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and destroyed just as its success had become 
assured. It was represented that the' destruction 
of two battalions would mean putting an end to 
the Guards Brigade at Aldershot, one of the most 
homogeneous and best-trained brigades in the 
Army. Lastly, it was pointed out that the 
difficulty which had arisen was due to temporary 
and specific causes ; that there was no reason to 
believe that these causes would always be operS'- 
tive ; and that time and judicious management 
would suffice to restore the Brigade to its pristine 
efficiency. 


THE DECISION TO “MEND.” 

These counsels prevailed. It was decided to 
mend, and not to end. The introduction of Long- 
Service enlistment for the Line eased the situation 
with respect to the rank ^d file of the Guards. 
The battalions were brought up to their respective 
establishments. Special arrangements were jnade 
for filling the commissioned ranks, and a number 
of probationers recommended by the colonels of 
the regiments, and approved by the Secretary of 
State, were attached to the battalions. Not only 
was the deficit made good, but it was found 
necessary to institute a “waiting list” of candi- 
dates for whom there was not room in the 
regiments.' 


THE CAVALRY. 

THE RECENT HISTORY OF THE CAVALRY. 

“Happy is the country which has no history.” 
The history of the Cavi^ since 1908 has b^ 
one of steady and satisfactory progress, ^e 

> The Anny Cooneil hu raeently (Jnly, 1906) reverMd th« daeMoa 
KTxiv^i Bt iB ld04-5. The drd JBattalion Coldstream Goards and ths 
drd Battalloti Scots Guards are to be destro)red^ the first-nahied havisg , 
hoveiror, teatponry respite (see p 117). 
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THE CAVALRY 

organisation of our small Cavalry force differs 
fundamentally from that of the Infantry in that 
each regiment of Cavalry being composed of a 
single unit, the linking system, which is the 
basis of the present Infantry organisation, cannot 
be applied to it. The Cavwry system has much 
to commend it. Unfortunately those who have 
been most resolute inonaintaining the individuality 
of the regiments have not had the courage to 
carry out their principles to their natural con- 
clusion. In the Cavalry, as in the Infantry , there 
are many soldiers who are under twenty years of 
age, and are therefore disijualified for service in 
India. A cavalryman enlisted at eighteen must 
remain at home till he is twenty. If, during 
that time, his regiment is ordered abroad, he 
is left without any natural point of attachment. 
The regiment has no # second battalion, and no 
regimental depot. 

THE DRAFTING DIFFICULTY IN THE CAVAI-RY. 

To meet this situation various expedients have 
been tried. At one time a depot for Cavalry 
regiments in India existed at Canterbury. It was 
rightly done away with. It failed, not because it 
was a depot, but because it was an ill-managed 
depot, and organised on a faulty principle. An 
attempt was then made to provide for the case 
of the young soldier by dividing the Cavalry into 
three Corps, composed of Lancers, Dragoons, and 
Hussars respectively, and recruits were enlisted 
for the Corps and not for the regiment. The plan 
was tried half-heartedly, and was never popular. 
There is even some* doubt as to whether it was 
legal; it was certainly directly opposed to the 
spirit^ if not to the letter of the law. But whatever 
the merits of the plan — and it has merits — ^they 
were obscured by the maimer in which tlie syston 
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was worked. Our Cavidry regiments are small, too 
small for economical or efiident working, and it is 
quite conceivable that, from a military point of 
view, it might have been advisable to form three 
real Corps within each of which officers and men 
would have been freely interchangeable, and the 
regiments composing which would have worn a 
similar, if not an identical uniform. Such a plan 
has been adopted, and with success, in France. 
Whether it could be introduced into the British 
Army is doubtful, in view of the strong regimental 
feeling which exists, and of the extent to which 
social considerations dominate purely military con- 
siderations. But be this as it may, no attempt 
was ever made to work the Corps system logically 
and completely. Every regiment in a Corps re- 
tained its distinct! \'e uniform, and eve^thing was 
done to preserve the individuality of each regiment. 

It was, however, absolutely necqssary to adopt 
some expedient in order to make the machine work 
at all. The plan of grouping the regiments in 
pairs was tried. This was in fact an imitation of 
the linked-battalion system with all its vices, and 
Mrith the added disadvantage arising from the 
absence of any community of interest or association 
between the linked regiments. The plan, moreover, 
was liable, as in the linked-battalion system in the 
Infantry, to be upset by every disturbance of the 
equilibrium between regiments at home and abroad. 

The grouping of the regiments in threes was 
only another expedient invented to suit the drcum- 
stances of the moment, and based on no intelligible 
principle 

THE CAVALRY ORGANISATION OF 1904-5. 

In the autumn of 1908 it^was decided to discon- 
tinue the practice of linkup for the supply of 
drafts ; and the question of how to provide a 
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substitute not open to the objections which have 
been referred to above was brought up for con- 
sideration. It was suggested that the difficulty 
might be got over by the establishment of large 
depots for the whole of the Cavalry ; these depots 
to receive and to train recruits, and to forward 
them direct to their regiments, whether at home 
or abroad. In order to meet the difficulty which 
liad hitherto arisen in connection with men whose 
regiments were serving in India, and who were too 
young to proceed thither, it was suggested that for 
the future all Cavalry recruits should be enlisted at 
the age of nineteen and upwards. A seven years’ 
colour service was also proposed. These sugges- 
tions were referred to a strong Committee, by 
whom they were endorsed ; and their recommen- 
dations were approved by the Army Council. 
It was decided, however, as a temporary measure 
permissible ii| view of the difficulty which had 
beer^ created by the three years’ enlistment, that the 
entry of Cavalry recruits at the age of eighteen 
might continue, but should be abandoned as soon 
as the strength of some of the most depleted 
regiments had been made up. 

It wa$ in this position that matters stood at the 
close of 1905. if the policy decided upon in that 
year be continued, the Cavaliy difficulty, as it- 
has hitherto existed, will undoubtedly be removed. 
The number of recruits required under the -seven 
years’ term of enlistment is small, and there need 
be no difficulty in obtaining the necessaiy number 
of men of nineteen years of age and ^wards for 
such a popular arm as the Cavalry. T^e depots, 
if properly managed, and placed under selected 
officers, will do as great a service for the Cavalry 
as the depots of the Royal Artillery and of the 
Guards have done for those branches of the Service 
which they supply. When once the system is 
in proper working order, the practice of drafting 
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from one Cavalry regiment to. another cease, 
as the difficulties which have made it necessary 
vanish. 

THE CAVAI.UY AND SHORT SERVICE. 

It will be observed that hitherto nothing has been 
said with respect Ijb the enlistment of cavalrymen 
for Short Service. It must not be supposed, ho^f- 
ever, that this question is not entitled to, or 
has not received careful consideration. In the 
plan for organising the Army on' the basis of 
concurrent Long- and Short-Service enlistment, 
as originally drafted, the placing of a certain 
number of Cavalry regiments on a Short- 
Service basis was included. For various reasons 
it was not thought advisable to proceed with this 
part of ^he scheme Until th^t which concerned the 
Infantry had been dealt with. Th^otal nuffiber 
of Cavalry regiments is small, ana there is" no 
considerable extess of regiments beyond* the 
number actually required for peace services. The 
great improvement in the Impeiial Yeomanry 
makes it possible to regard that force as being 
in some measure a second line for the.. Regular 
Cavalry. Above all, it was absolutely ne^sary in 
1904-5 to make good the shortage in the number 
of cavalrymen available for Indian drafts. 

But tliere can be no doubt that, if at any time 
it is considered necessary to form a real reserve for 
the Cavalry, that reserve can best ^ formed by 
passing large numbers of men enlisted for two 
or three years' colouir service throu^ regiments 
serving at home. 

In conclusion, it is well t» reiterate that the 
establishment 9 f British Cavalry regiments is too 
low, and that efficiency as wdl as economy woidd 
be served, raising the rank and file to d^ht, 
or even nine hundred The ptins^pal, obstacle Cto 
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the adopti<ni of this- reform is the inadequate 
barrack accommodation in all our existing cavalry 
quarters. 


THE IMPERIAL YEOMANRY. 

THi: IMPROVEMENT IN THE YEOMANRY. 

Ten years ago the Yeomanry was a dying force, 
and, as then organised, there was no reason to wish 
that it should survive. It is no exaggeration to 
say that in the last few years the Yeomanry has 
been transformed, and that for the money expended 
upon it, it represents the best military value the 
country obtains. 

HOW THE YEOMANRY WAS IMPROVED. 

What has been the. secret ' of this fortunate 
transformationt It is a very'simple one. It has 
required no magician’s rod to change a moribund, 
ill-tratned, and ill-equipped force into a wdl- 
oflicered, well-manned, and well-mounted body, 
25,000 strong, of proved efficiency, and full of 
vigorous life. Common sense, a reasonable know- 
ledge erf human nature, and some regard for the 
realities M war : these are the simple ingredients of 
the elixir which has restored the Yeomanry to life. 
The first stqc> was the direet am>eal made to the 
Yeomanry during the South Amcan War. That 
the appeal would meet with a ready rei^ilae no 
one knew^he officers and men of that much- 
tried force doubted. It was, however, one thing to 
make the appeal ; it was anotiier and much more 
important thing to accompany the appeal by an 
assurance that wose who were wiUin^ to pve th^ 
services to the nation should receive from the 
natkm aU that was necessary to make that service 
eflfective. 

Eveiythiqg wus done *to hicrease the prestige 
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of the Yeomanry. They entered the fiejd in units 
and under their own officers. They received Royal 
recognition in the distinguished title accorded to 
them. The pay and allowances were placed upon 
such a footing as to relieve officers and men from 
the dead weight of expense, which had hitherto 
made service costly as well as thankless. The 
training was increased and improved. More was 
given, and therefore more was asked. In accordairc'e 
with the invariable rule, officers and men readily 
responded to the additional calls upon them. 
Knowing that they were valued, they gave value. 
In 1908 the Yeomanry, thanks to the wise treat- 
ment accorded to it by Lord Lansdowne and 
Mr. Brodrick, had gained a new lease of life, were 
prosperous, numerous, and effective. 

THE REDTTCTION OF THE YEOMANHY ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Something, however, still remained to be done. 
The strength of the regiments varied greatly, and 
the system not only permitted, but encouraged the 
enlistment of men, not because they were good 
Yeomen, but because their enlistment swelled the 
regimental roll and brought money to the regimental 
exchequer. The Yeomanry were, in fad^rauffering 
from the same evil which has done so much harm 
to the Volunteers. Quantity was being sought in 
preference to quality. It was desirable that so good 
a force should not continue to suffer from a pre- 
ventible cause. In 1904 it was decided to fix a 
maximum estublislunent for the Yeomanry regi- 
ments. An establishment of 476 was settlra after 
consultetion with the best Cavalry and Yeomianry 
authorities as that best calculated to meet the re- 
quirements of discipline, training, and manoeuvring. 
The first result of the order was an outburst of 
dissatasfiMition. The dissatisfaction, was not un- 
natural Many regiments were melt the presonbed 
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strength, and among these were the best regiments 
in the country. &mmanding officers expressed 
their disapproval in some cases in strong tains. 
The order was discussed in the House of Lords, 
and much was said in its disfavour. Some critics 
went so far as to prophesy the ruin of the Yeomanry 
as the inevitable result of an order made, as they 
declared, without knowledge, and without due 
regard to the peculiar character of the force. 

Tnr. UEsuLT or the order or 1904. 

The order was duly carried out, and its enforce- 
ment has proved of inestimable value to the 
Yeomanry. The best regiments have gained the 
most. Commanding officers have been enabled 
to get rid of their bad bargains, to reject unsuitable 
recruits, and to choose the best men from many 
applicants. The prestige of the regiments has 
increased, No’'^<!lub is worth belonging to wliich 
any one can enter. Throw the enclosure at Ascot 
open on payment of a penny toll, and no human 
being would take the trouble to go there. Beg 
recruits to do you the favour of joining, and the 
best men will pass you by : permit a good man to 
jom a P^lpment, and the best men will seek the 
privilege. These simple truths are familiar to all 
of us, but their familiarity has not, hitherto, led to 
their being extensively practised in our dealings 
^ith the Auxiliary Forces. The effect of applying 
them in the case of the Yeomanry has been every- 
thing that could be desired or expected. The 
numbers have increased, and the strength in 1905 
stc^'at 25,841. 

The quality has in^oved until the reports of 
the general officers on the condition of the 
Yeomanry regiments in their districts have bebome 
i>ome of the most cheering and satisfactory dopu- 
nients submittea to the Secretary of State m War. 
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These facts are recognised by the Yeomanry them- 
selves, and it is permissible 'to say, to* the great 
credit of the officers concerned, that among those 
who have borne most generous testimony to the 
value of the new order, are to be found some of 
those who were its most severe critics at the time 
of its issue. 

THE LESSONS TO BE I.EARNT. 

The lesson to be learnt from the facts just 
recited is a plain one, and has an application 
which goes far beyond the case of the Yeomanry. 

The measures which are essential to secure 
quality do not necessarily lead to a reduction of 
quantity. The Yeomanry is much the better for 
having got rid of its “ wasters,” and it is stronger 
than it has ever been. It does pay to relieve 
officeni and men of the excessive cost of their 
service, and then to ask them to pake that Sfervice 
effective. It is wise to allow a 'force which* has 
been organised in units to fight in units. It is good 
for a fighting force to know that it is wanted to 
fight, and that when it does fight it will be expected 
to be efficient, and to go into action under its own 
officers and with its own organisation. $dme day, 
no doubt, these lessons will be taken to heart and 
applied to other branches of the Auxiliary Forces. 
When they are so applied we may confidently 
expect the same excellent results.' 

^ The becretaiy of State for War has announced (July> 190%) that it 
is proposed to make the Imperial Yeomanry lial)lo to service aorood in 
time of war. There is no reason whatever to criticise tins decision^ which , 
indeed, is a most valuable reco|(Qition of the real duties of our land forces. 
At the same time it is necessary to recognise, as the Secretary<eif State 
himself has done, that the change may mean a considerable reduction 
in the numbers of the Yeomanry, and, ijot improbably, a great ohanp in 
its character and comjpositiou The proposal to make a portion of the 
Impendl Yeomanrv Imble to foreign sernoe was unfavourablv reoeived 
by Parliament and 1 / public opinion a few years ego, and was aMndooed. 
It is to be hoped that the preientjproposal wiU meet witha laoie fiivour- 
able reception. But while all mends of military efficiency wiU Wish 
well te the scheme, it must be borne in vaiad that if we ace r eo Hy to 
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SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XPV 


THE GUAKDS. 

1 The Brigade of Guards is now the only Short-Service 
reserve-producing portion of the Army. 

U, In the proposals of 1904 the Guards received special 
treatment 

3 Ah soon as Short-Service enlistment is re-opened the 
question of special treatment for the Guards must be 
( onsidered. 

4 The proposal to reduce the Guards by two battalions, 
and the reasons for its rejection. 

5. The pio\ 181011 of officcis for the Brigade. 

IHl* (AVALIU. 

6. Various expedients ha\e been tried to meet the drafting 
difficulty in the Ca\alrj. 

7. The system sanctioned m 1904-5 will remove the 
difficulty if continued, 

8. The creation of “Short-Service’’ Cavalry regiments is 
desiraole, but it is not advisable to take action in that 
direction at present. 

9. The establishment of a British cavalry regiment is 
too low. 


THE IMPERIAL YEOMANEV. 

10. Ten years ago the Yeomanry was on tfte point of 
perishing: it is now in a most satisfactory condition. 

11. The improvement of the Yeomanry has been effected 
by the application of common-sense principles. 

depend upon the Yeomanry to form an effective part of our fighting 
force over-sesSj we must take them seriously We must trust to no 
play-about cavalry “ run ” by the County Councils in the intervals of 
inuiiicipsl and political disputes, but must form regiments which, in 
whatever eapaoity they may be employed, will be equal, man for man 
End hevae for horse, to the eupmy to wnom they may be opposed. We 
must provide stores, transport, guns, everything that is neoessary to 
transform a willing soldiery into a modem army. If we do less than 
this the game wifl not be worth playing : ana we shall succeed m 
deceiving no one save that eternal dupe the British public. Incident- 
(^Uy, of oourae, the Secretary of State s dictum that not another penny 
18 to be mat upon the Auxiliary Forces, must be modified, or explained 
fiway. More ugmey must be spent if the Yeomanry are really to become 
a fin of the field enuy Jbr semoe dhroad. 

9 
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12. The order reducing Yeomanry establii^mcnts was 
a wise one, and has been amply iustih^d by results. 

13. What has taken place with reject to the Yeomanry 
is a ptpof that the improvement of quality need not mean 
the reduction of Quantity, 

14. The principles which have been ajiplied with success to 
the Imperial Yeomamy might with* advantage be applied to 
other branches of the Auxiliary Forces. 

15. {Note ) — ^The decision to enlist the Yeomanry for 
foreign service in time of war is a wise one ; but will onjy 
be justified if the Yeomanry aiv seriously equipped and 
prepared to take their place in a field army serving cmroad. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE RECRUITING QUESTION 


MISCONCEl'TIONH WITH HEGAIID TO RECRUITING. 

It is probable that on no question connected 
with Army R^rm is there more misconception, 
more ignorance of essential facts, than that of recruit- 
ing. With curious unanimity public speakers and 
the press have deplored the falling off in recruiting, 
have declared that it is inadequate for the main- 
tenanob of the Army, and that strenuous and 
revolutionary measures are necessary to save the 
Arrtiy from disisolution. There is no foundation 
for Rny of these assertions. 

Recruiting has not fallen off; recruiting is not 
inadequate, and no revolutionary measures are 
necessary. And yet, though the popular criticism 
is based on a series of misconceptions, there is need 
for considerable change in the system of recruiting, 
and the ifesults of the present system tSfe, from 
the military point of view, unsatisfactory. These 
categorical statements require explanation and 
justification. It is proposed to furnish both. 

CONSCRIPTION IS NOT AN AVAILABLE RESOURCE. 

The British Army is a voluntary army, an army, 
that is„ which is recruited by voluntary enlistment. 
No otner country in Europe dares to raise its soldiers 
on this system. We can afford, for reasons which it 
Would be out of place to recapitulate in this chapter, 
to dispense with conscription, compulsory sePvice, 
univei^ service — all synonyms for much the same 
thing. 

m 
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If and when the nation i4 convinced that com- 
pulsory service is necessary, 'ipnd if and when 
Parliament passes the laws necessary to enforce 
conscription, the Army problem, as it at present 
exists, will be entirely altered and to a great extent 
simplified. But that time not yet arrived. The 
nation does not yet entertain the conviction that 
conscription is either necessary or desirable ; there 
is much reason to believe that the opinion of «‘he 
vast majority of the nation is inexorably opposed 
to its introduction. 

The whole question of conscription and of its 
adoption, and the question of the value of conscrip- 
tion when the conscript is not available for service 
over-sea, is dealt with in another chapter. What- 
ever may be the accepted policy of the future, the 
accepted policy of the present is perfectly definite 
and clear. The right to raise an army by conscrip- 
tion under any form is denied to the Army Council, 
and the only right the Council possess is to work 
the voluntary system to the best of their ability. 

THE SUPPLY OF RECEUITS IS ADEQUATE. 

It is one of the many fallacies which have gained 
currency in connection with the Army that the 
number of recruits is inadequate, and that there 
is a dangerous decline in recruiting. The state- 
ment is in some instances made with a motive, and 
usually with the object of proving that conscrip- 
tion or compulsory service m some other form, is 
necessary. In many cases, however, it is merely 
repeated by despondent persons who find satisfaction 
in depicting everything connected with the Anny 
in the gloomiest colours. 

As a matter of fact; say either 

that the number of recruits who offer themselves is 
inadequate, or that there is a serious falling off in 
the rate of recruiting. 

The state of recruiting is not satisfactcay, in 
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some respects gives just cause for alarm, but the 
alarm is not, or at liny rate ought not to be caused 
by the lack of men. It is in quality, and liot in 
quantity that the supply of recruits is deficient. 
If the quality wifire ^^hat it ought to be, and if 
the recruits actually 'obtained were utilised in a 
sensible manner,” there would be ample material for 
the present requirements of the Army. Nay, more, 
a \ery slight readjustment of the terms of service 
would gn'e us that large reserve for the Regular 
Army w'hich all students of our military problem 
are at one in demanding. 

^Vhen, however, a commonly received miscon- 
ception has to be removed, and especially when 
the acceptance of an error is necessary to support 
a large structure of incorrect but popular argument, 
somrthing more than mere assertion is required. 

THE ACTUAL NUMBER OF RECRUITS TAKEN. 

It will be Well, therefore, to come at once to the 
facts as revealed by the Recruiting Returns. 

The following table gives the essential particulars 
with regard to recruiting during a period of ten 
years, omitting those years which were affected 
by the war in South Africa. 


recruits for the reguiar army and militia. 


Year 

Kbgula 

Total 

B Army. 
Infantry 

Mil 

Total. 

ITIA 

Infantry 

Total Abmy 
T otal. 

AND Militia 
I nfantry. 

1096 

1897 

1898 

28,632 

36,016 

40,729 

17,246 

21,017 

23,438 

36,410 

38,212 

40,127 

30,926 

32,216 

36,478 

63,942 

73,227 

80,866 

48,272 

62,232 

68,916 


Va&IW AVTBCTBD BV THB WAH IN SOUTH ArRIOA. 


1904 

1905 


42,642 30 , 311 ' 
35 , 824 * 22 , 170 * 


35,264 20,166 
20 , 041 * 24,662 


77,006 

66,766 


60,476 

46^732 


' Other Hrms to o large extent closed, 

' LoDg4Serviee enliatmont and etHadard of r«iiectioD iaereoMd. 
* Btaidard mieiid^4i» 
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It will be observed that *he yeaf 1904 is 
abnormal as regards recruiting for the Infantry 
of the I^ine ; the number taken in that year was 
no less than 80,811, an excess of 8,141 over the 
figures for 1905. 

The explanation is simple. .Apart from the 
slight falling-off in recruiting generally which 
marks 1905 in comparison with the exceptional 
year of 1904, the decrease in the latter year is 
due to the fact that all other arms of the Service 
were open to recruiting, whereas during nearly the 
whole of 1904 recruiting for all arms other than 
the Infantry was whoUy or partially closed. It 
is of course natural that when the Infantry alone is 
“ open,” that branch should receive an abnormal 
contingent of recruits ; and that directly the more 
popular and better remunerated branches are opened 
the number of Infantry recruits should diminish. 
The point referred to is only mentioned in order 
to explain a figure which might otherwise mislead ; 
but tne point once noted, we may return to the 
consideration of the general question. It will be 
seen that the average number of re6ruits for the 
Regular Army during the five years referred to in 
the table has been 38,500, and of Infantry recruits 
22,800. During the year 1905 the actual numbers 
of Infantry recruits show a falling-off, the actual 
difference on the twelve months ending December, 
1904, and December, 1905, respectively ljei»g 8,141. 

THE EITECT OF SHORT-SEUVICE ENLISTMENTS. 

But a brief examination wUl sufficse to show that 
this reduction need cause no alarm. In 1904 short- 
service recruiting (three years’ colour service with 
power of extension) was the rule of the service. 
On October Ist, 1904, nine years’ enlistment was 
introduced for the Infcuitry of the Line, and during 
the same year a seven-years’ term was adonted for 
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the Cavalry. In view of the difficulties which arose 
in connection with the short-service enlistment, 
difficulties which have been explained in 4^tail 
elsewhere, it had been necessary to take every 
recruit -w^hom thfe ' doctors would pass. But the 
introduction of fthe hine-years’ term justified the 
Army Council in increasing the stringency of 
the medical examination, and thereby diminishing 
the number of approved recruits. 

There is, however, not the slightest reason to 
doubt that the action taken in 1 905 will be amply 
rewarded, and that in the following years there will 
be a sensible and most beneficial diminution in the 
number of young men who are compelled to leave 
the Army as being “ medically unfit,” or “ not likely 
to become efficient soldiers.” It has been necessary 
to refer to these matters of detail, not on account of 
thei» intrinsic importance, but because they explain 
the Recruitii^ Returns of 1905, which have been 
much misunderstood, and which have been made 
the foundation for various incorrect conclusions. 
Stringency in medical examination is not always 
possible, but it is always desirable. One effect 
of the large number of rejections in 1905 was 
apparent in the Recruiting Returns for that year. 
In some stations the rejections reached the high 
figure of 75 per cent, of the m«i offering. In the 
four months from April 1st to July 31st, the total 
numbq^ of recruits accepted was 10,186, as com- 
pared with 12,464 in the corresponding period of 
the previous year. But the other and more 
important result of the “ screwing up ” of the 
medical test* is not yet apparent ; nor will it be 
apparent vmtil the returns of “ waste” in subsequent 
years can be examined. 

CONCUEKENT ENLISTMENT. 

One other fallacy remains to be exposed. In the 
aulninn of 1805 an important experiment was made. 
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C<tocurrent recruiting was opened for long and short 
service respectively. The experiment was not only 
important, it was crucial. The whole future of 
the Regular Army may be said to depend upon 
the successful working of the double system. W ith- 
out it a Long-Service and a Short-Service Army 
can never be raised and maintained side by side. 
For those who were determined that an army 
so constituted should never be formed, it speedily 
became a matter of faith to assert that concurrent 
recruiting must necessarily be a failure. Until the 
experiment was tried, the assertion took the form 
of prophecy. Despite the experience of the past, 
which supplied numerous examples of the truth of 
the contrary proposition, it was declared that under 
no circumstances could men be recruited side by 
side for two different terms of service. « 

In October, 1905, the impossible was attempted. 
It was not only attempted, but it was ^comp&med. 
In seven depots men were permitted to enlist, at 
their own choice, for nine years’ colour service with 
three years in the Reserve, or for two years’ colour 
service witli ten years in the Reserve. Those 
enlisted for the longer term of colour service 
obtained certain advantages in the matter of pay. 
The experiment was made under most disadvan- 
tageous circumstances. Nothing was done to inform 
intending recruits of the nature of the altmia- 
tive. It is, perhaps, not too much to say that in 
some cases very shght encouragement was givep to 
the two-years men. None of the large recruiting 
districts such as London, Birmingham, or Glasgow 
were thrown open. But as to the result of the 
experiment, there can be no doubt that it was a 
renaaikable and unqualified success. The fact was 
not, and, indeed, never has been, properly appre- 
ciated by the public^ Those who naa so steadily 
prpjdiesied the failure of concurrent recruiting were ' 
MOW to recognise a result which fidled to oomddo 
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with their gloomy but confident anticipations. 
Positive statements appeared in the press to the 
cficct that the new system had broken down, 
and official authority was attached without any 
justification to the statements which were made. 
It IS most desirable that this incorrect impression 
should be removed. It is, how^ever, only necessaiy 
to give the figures to demonstrate that the antici- 
pations formed by those who introduced the 
system were amply fulfilled ; that the system 
provided exactly what was required, and that, so 
far from proving a failure, it was a complete and 
remarkable success. In the few weeks during 
which concurrent recruiting was open in the seven 
depots referred to, .52 per cent, of the men who 
were enrolled enlisted for short service, 48 per 
cent,, for long service. In other words, it was 
made iibundantly clear that as many short-service 
men jus are required can be obtained by opening 
short-service enlistment from time to time, con- 
currently with long-service enlistment. The fact 
IS of great importance, for it justifies everything 
that has been said as to the desirability and the 
possibility of raising and maintaining a Long- 
Service Army and a Short-Service Army side 
by side. 

It is greatly to be regretted that this interesting 
and important experiment was put an end to by 
the Army Council in January, 1906. Since that 
date the creation of a Reserve for the Regular 
Army has practically ceased. 

THE ANNUAL CONTINGENT OF HECRUITB. 

Havi^ dealt with some of the pecuUar features 
of recruiting during recent years, it is necessary to 
return to the general question of the methods of 
recruiting adcmted in our Army, with a view to 
enquiring wlwtAer th^are adapts to their purpose. 
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arid whether they are not susceptible of improve- 
ment. It ]}as been made clear elsewhere that the 
number of recruits taken annually is amply suffi- 
cient to maintain the Regular Army under normal 
conditions.* 

As to the quality the recruits, the state of 
things is not equally satisfactory. The quality of 
the recruits for some branches is excellent ; in otl^ers 
it leaves much to be desired. In the opinion of 
many officers the average has improved, but there 
seems no reason to believ'e that the improvement 
is very general or very marked, and yet there can 
be no doubt that there is ample room for improve- 
ment. Can we hope to obtain it ( An affirmative 
answer may probably be given, but only on con- 
dition that the policy which has hitherto directed 
recruiting operations be modified. 

Many officers of experience are of opinion that 
both as regards numbers and quality the annual 
contingent of recruits represents a fixed and 
immutable element. They consider that a certain 
quota of the population comes into the recruiting 
market each year ; that, within very narrow limits, 
this quota cannot be increased by any change of 
system or by any addition to the inducements 
offered, and they further hold that no steps which 
the Army Council is empowered to take are likely 
to induce 'a fresh class of men to enter the ranks: 
as things have been, so they will be, and they 
point to the fact that, year after year, the same class 
of men, and approximately the same number, are 
added to the Army. It is impossible not to attach 
great weight to the opinions of officers who have 
given their lives to the Service, and who are 

* The existing conditions (1906) are not normal. Owing to the £Mt 
that eibpiration of the term of senrice of all the three-years men still 
remaining in the Army ooincided with the discharge of a number of men 
who extended^their cmour servioe from eight to twelve years dnr^ the 
South African War, the waste in all branches of the Army is ahnoenuu^and 
ean only be repaired gradually by the onlinaiy proosam of rmtrMtUfp 
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devoted to its interests. Nevertheless, the ex- 
clusion at which these counsellors woyld have us 
arrive is a melancholy one, and not lightly to be 
accepted. Fortunately, there are some reasons for 
believing that we are justified in entertaining a 
more sanguine view. It tis perfectly true that, 
hitherto, the very great improvement in the con- 
ditions of the soldier’s life has not produced a 
corresponding improvement m the number and 
quality of the recruits. It would not be true to 
say that no improv^ement has taken place. As has 
been shown, the total number of recruits is now 
large ; many men of excellent character and good 
physique enlist, and it may be truly asserted of the 
recruits as a whole that they are more amenable and, 
probably, better conducted than their predecessors 
of twenty or thirty years ago. But it is true to say 
that the improvement in quality and quantity has 
not kept pace with the improvement in the terms 
offered. If it could be shown that everything had 
lieen done to bring home to the classes which 
furnish our recruits, or which might furnish them, 
the extent and character of the improvement which 
has taken place, and that, nev ertheless, no response 
had been evoked, there would, indeed, be some 
reason for despondency. But there can be iro 
doubt at all that hitherto we have failed to obtain 
full value for our money and our effort because we 
have not taken ordinary and reasonable means to 
explain to the people most concerned what we 
have done and what we are offering. 

It is an indisputable fact that in any ordinary 
assembly of Englishmen, not one person out of a 
hundred will be found to have any idea approaching 
to accuracy of the amount of pay which the soldier 
receives. Indeed, this ignorance is not confipusd to 
the general public, but has, at any rate for many 
years, been shared by those who might be supposed 
to be acquainted with an important fact which 
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closely cdhcems the national expenditure and the 
welfare of the public service. Even to this day 
complaints “ftre to be seen in the newspapers to the 
effect that the private soldier does not get the 
modest shilling a day, which in theory he was 
entitled to receive in Uie reign of William III. ; 
and the fact that the pay of the soldier has been 
practically doubled within the last few year^ is 
even now unknown to millions of people whom it 
deeply concerns. It is perhaps not very remarkable 
that this ignorance should prevail. The methods 
of the War Office have not been conducive to 
publicity as it is understood in an ordinary business 
concern. The order which practically doubled the 
pay of the soldier postponed any immediate benefit 
to any individual for two years, and the fact that 
at the end of that time certain men would receive 
an increase in their emoluments was so carefully 
concealed under the obscurity of a litter of 
warrants, orders, cross-references and exceptions, 
that very few, save the skilled accountants at the 
War Office, could have told any man what he did 
receive or would receive. 

, THE PAY or THE SOLDIER. 

^ It is well, therefore, to take this opportunity of 
explaining how good are the terms now offered to 
tile ordinary soldier. In the year 1905 tables were 
prepared showing the actual payments in cash per 
week, after stoppages of every kmd had been 
deducted, to privates serving in a battery of 
Artillery, a regiment of CavaLy, and a battalion 
of Infentiy respectively. 

The In&ntry pay is the lowest The figures of 
an In^try battalion will therefore be quoted. 
The rabies showed conclusively that the actual 
average sum paid, in cash» to privates serving fbr 
seven or nine years taken eVeiy wedc throm^ottt 
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the year and every company throu^out tjie 
battalion, was no less than 11#. 7d. per man. It 
must be borne in mind that the men to whom 
this calculation applies were men who had earned 
none of the additional emoluments ‘^hich can be 
obtained by any diligent .and efficient soldier — 
extra pay for shooting, pay as ^ a corporal, etc. 
Now, when it is remembered that the recipient 
of this sum of 11s. Td. weekly is a young man of 
twenty years of age, who has no handicraft, no 
special accomplishment, nothing to raise him above 
his fellows ; that he is clothed, fed, doctored, and 
.housed free ; that he is educated ; that his health 
is looked after ; that his sport and recreation are 
provided for ; that his travelling expenses are paid, 
and that the cash he receives is what remains 
after various deductions have been made fo|r extra 
clothinj^ and additional diet^ — it will be realised that 
liis position compares very favourably with that of 
the ordinary young man of the class to which he 
belongs. 

Let us compare it, for instance, with the position 
of the agricultural labourer. In many cases the 
soldier is drawn from the labouring class. We 
have seen that at twenty years of age he may, as a 
soldier, be earning 11#. ^d. in cash every week #f 
the year ; and obtaining, in addition, all the oth# 
advantages which have been enumerated above, 
fteasonwle intelligence and good conduct will 
practically ensure his promotion ; he may become, 
and probiably will become, a sergeant or a warrant 
officer. If he serve for twenty-one years he will 
leave the service at the age of thirty-nine with a 
pension vamng from 1#. to 2#. 6d. a day. 

How difrerent would his lot have been had he 
elected to remain an agricultural labourer I At the 
age of forty he might be in receipt of firomX'4#. to 
a weelc, with perhaps a cotti^ worth another 
a wedk. Ovt of tins slender wage he has, if a 
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maknea man, to support his wife and dhildreit. 
Out of if he must provide food, clothing, and ^uch 
few luxuries in the form of tobacco and beer as are 
compatible with such humble means. If he desires 
to make any provision against sickness, disablement 
■or old age, he must mal^e a weekly payment to his 
club. Clearly, the soldier of twenty has little 
reason to envy the labourer of forty. Nor indeed 
is the position of the soldier much, if at all, infePior 
to that of many skilly artisans. It has been 
calculated, and the calculation is a moderate and 
reasonable one, that the pay and emoluments of 
the private soldier represent a weekly wage of no. 
less than 84s. There are many trades, some of 
them skilled trades, in which the wage of a young 
man does not exceed, or even reach, this figure. 
And be it remembered that we are dealijig, 
througnout this comparison, not with what may 
be called the “ skilled ratings ” of the Army, the 
telegraphists, engineers, mechanics, etc., still less 
with the non-commissioned and warrant ranks, 
but simply with the ordinary infantiy private 
of twenty, before he has begun to rise in the 
service. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XV. 

1. The popular view that there is a break^'down iti re- 
cruiti^ for the Army is without foundation. 

ft, l^e total number of recruits enlisted annually is 
adequate, provided the men enlisted are properly utilised. 

8. The adoption of short-service enlistment for the whole 
Army created an abnormal situation. But the introduction 
of nine years' enlistment in 1904 wiU eventually redress the 
error. 

4. It is a fallacy to suppose that concurrent enlistment for 
long and short service has been a failure. The contrary is 
the truia. 

0. Concurrent enlistment in some form is inevitaUe. 

6. The present contingent at recruits, though adequate in 
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cjuantity, k not altogether satisfactory as regar^ qualii^. 
It does not represent the total number of men wnb may«be 
made available. 

7. ^rhe pay of the private soldier compares most favourably 
nith the wages of* other men of his class; bqt the fiature of 
the soldier’s emolitmenis is not yet fully aj^preciated and 
understood by the public. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE RECRUITING QUESTION 
(contimied) 

WHY WE DO NOT GET FULL VAI,UE FOR THE 

soldier’s pay. 

But, it will be asked, why, if the terms offered are 
so good, as has been represented in the preceding 
chapter, is the response so unsatisfactory { Before 
attempting to reply to this very pertinent query, 
it is necessary to point out that as a matter of fact 
the response is not small. As has been explained 
in an earlier chapter, the total number of recruits 
taken for the Army is large, amounting on an 
average to 86,000 a year ; and for every recruit 
accepted, one is rejected. But though from the 
point of view of numbers the response to the 
coimtry’s offer is adequate, from the point of view 
of quality it leaves much to be desired. The 
nation has, undoubtedly, not yet obtained full value 
for llie money it expends. 

What is the reason for thb unsatisfactory result ? 
The answer is that there is not one reason, but 
several ; and that all these reasons have hith^ttf 
combined to keep many men out of the Army who 
m^t, with great advantage to themselves and to 
toe country, take service in its ranks. 

These causes may be enumerated as follows : — 

1. The ol^traditionofArmy service, which makes 
toe calling of the soldier unpopular in this oountiy* 

144 
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2. The failure of the military authqpties to 
adapt the methods by which recruiting^ is carried 
on to the conditions of the time. 

8. The uncertainty of employment on discharge. 

4. The cofldition of the barracks and of barrack 
life. 

.5. The competition of the Auxiliary Forces. 

These various causes deserve to be considered 
separately, though their action is cumulative. 

THE UNPOPri.AlUTY OK AKMY SERVICE. 

It is a matter of universal knowledge that, for 
many generations, the enlistment of a young man in 
the Army was looked upon in nearly every home 
in the country as a sorrow and a disgrace. There 
was only too much reason for the feeling. « The 
Service was viewed with suspicion, and of those 
who were not driven there by want, many were 
oaioled or trepanned into the ranks. The soldier 
was hardly treated, iU-remunerated, and often 
abominably neglected when his service was over. 
In the Navy, the whole system of entry was 
revolutionised by the introduction of voluntary 
service, and by the adoption of boy entries. The 
days of the press gang and all the sordid, un- 
pleasant episodes attendant on the old method of 
commissioning and manning ships of war were 
forgotten. To this day the Royal Navy and the 
Royal Marines sweep the county of Comwtdl and 
half Devon, and tne recruits for tbe Duke of 
Cornwall’s Light Infantry come in large measure 
from London. 

In the Royal Marines it i.s not rare to find 
families in which enlistment in the corps is an 
hereditary distinction. The same thing is^ not 
unsown in certain r^ments of the Army,* but 
it is very rare ; and as there has never been any 
sharp in the system of enlistment, traditions 

10 
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of evil days have lingered on long after the con- 
ditions from which they sprang have ceased to 
exist. Slowly, too slowly, but none the less surely, 
the fediing towards the Army is changing and 
improving. * The institution of a demand for 
characters on enlistment has done much, and will 
do more, to give the Army the position in the 
minds of the mothers, sisters, and sweethearts 
of the intending recruits to which it is now jhstly 
entitled. The efforts of the officers, always one 
of the most constant influences for good in the 
Army ; the improvement in the conditions of the 
soldier’s life — these and many other causes are 
gradually removing the prejudice against the 
Service which has existed so long, and which, it 
would be idle to deny, still exists in many parts 
of the country. 

IIECHI’ITINO METHOIiS. 

There can be no doubt whatever that there is 
room for immense improvement in our recruiting 
methods. Those who visit our recruiting depots 
will have observed how little variety there is in the 
class of men who offer themselves, and will have 
noted that, as a rule, the class is below tliat which 
the solid advantages and emoluments of Army 
service might be expected to attract. But the 
mystery is to some extent explained when we 
consider what are the methods which are taken 
to attract the recruit, and what is the gate 
through which he is invited to enter his new 
profession. 

Generally speaking, it is true to say that the 
reliance of the Recruiting Department is still 
placed to a ^reat extent upon “Sergeant Kite.” 
Non-commissioned officers m uniform still ImuK 
about Hie comers of the streets, and exercise all 
their powors of cajolery and peisuasum to ^induce 
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young ne’er-do-weels, and men obyiously out- 
of-work, to accompany them to the recruiting 
station. 

It would be unfair to say a word against those 
who are charged with this difficult and uncongenial 
duty — a duty which they perform with much 
de\otion and skill. Nor would it be reasonable to 
denounce a system, or to recommend its dis- 
continuance unless, and until, an adequate substi- 
tute has been provided. 

But the system is not sound ; and until it has 
become possible to obtain recruits in some other 
tashion, w'e shall do well not to rest content. 
There is no other calling or profession in the 
country to w'hich men are attracted by this means. 
A trade or profession is filled up because its 
attractions and prospects are well known to the 
community at large, and especially to those from 
whom its members are usually drawn. It is not 
necessary to place touts at the street corners to 
induce men to become mechanics, compositors, 
policemen, or cabdrivers. Nor, indeed, are such 
means resorted to in those cases in which it is neces- 
sary to apply persuasion and explanation in cHxler to 
induce unwillmg persons to realise the advantages 
of an offer which is made to them. An insurance 
agent, a book agent, an advertiser of any speciality 
has to persuade his clients or his customers of the 
advantage of the terms he is offering them ; but in 
order to catch his man and to carry conviction, he 
docs not station uniformed agents in the public 
thoroughfares to whom no customer can speak 
without attracting attention. Such persons resort 
to canvassing, to ^vertisement, and to other means 
of making tbeir needs and their offers known ; and 
^ a rule these means are eminently successful. 
> So, in time, it will be with the Army. The 
advantages of the Army are now very real, add 
there is no reason why mey should not become as 
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widely known to aU concerned as the advantages 
of tailoring, of brick-making, or of brick-laying. 
When 1;hey are equally known and understood, 
parents *nd relatives will choose the military calling 
for their sons and their charges, not les!^ readily than 
they now choose the Navy or any of the various 
trades. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose tha^ 
no progress is being made in the desired direction. 
A great deal has been done, and is being done, by 
the Director of Reeruiting and his subordinates 
to make the advantages of the Army known by 
advertisements, by lectures, and by articles in the 
newspapers. In 1905 a valuable series of articles 
appeared in the press setting forth in popular 
language much that is contained in this chapter, 
and by this and other means the public is gradually 
learning that the Army is now a good, an honour- 
able, and a well-remunerated profession. When 
this knowledge has been thoroughly disseminated, 
the need for the perambulating recruiter, who 
appeals to one class only — and perhaps also 
scares off as many men as he attracts — ^will 
disappear. 

But the perambulating recruiter -is not the only 
feature in our system which tends to discourage the 
would-be recruit. 

IIECRUITING DETOTS. 

The condition of our recruiting dqtots has 
hitherto been such as to keep very many men out 
oif the Army. For many years the Central 
Remiiting O^t in London — ^that at the baek of 
the National Gallery — was in a disreputable, not 
to sav a disgusting condition — cedd, comfortless, 
q)ieerless, and unclean. Aito* years of effort some ^ 
of those who were interested ih the welfisre of (he 
soldier secured a slight improvement, but the 
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place is still unworthy of the Army and the 
nation. It is in the wrong situation, i^ is squalid, 
in appearance, unattractive and ill-fumished within 
—everything, indeed, which a place shouldtnot be, 
if it is to attract a young man and to reconcile him 
to a new,and important departure in his life. 

How unattractive and inadequate these recruiting 
stations often are is perhaps scarcely realised by 
those who spend their li\ es in them ; but to an out- 
sider they are melancholy enough. 

It would probably pay the country over and over 
again if the old Recruiting Office in St. George’s 
Barracks were to be destroyed, and a new, hand- 
some, and attractive building, prominently situated 
in a great thoroughfare, were to take its place. 
A recruit for the Army should be able to walk into 
the office in which he is to begin his career in 
search of a privilege, instead of being ashamed 
of the offer which circumstances compel him to 
make. 

Nor is it sufficient to improve the depot itself. 
The yoimg soldier ought on no account to be 
disgusted or disappointed during the early days of 
his service. 


MEDICAL EXAMINATION— AN ODJECT-LESSON 

A single example will suffice to show that there 
ij> room for consideration even in small matters. 
For many years it has been the practice to assemble 
_ ^ recruits together for their medical examination 
;;in the same room, and to keep them in attendance 
while others .are being examined, without a particle 
of clothing. It is of course essential that the men 
should be stripped for examination, ^but it b not 
necessary that they should remain sapped in each 
■ipther’s company. There is no class in thb country 
m which the association of a number of men vm 
perfect strangers to each other,, in a state of 
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absolute nudity would not be contrary to custom, 
and regarded as objectionable. There is no valid 
reason why the practice should continue. The 
attention of the Recruiting Branch was in fact 
•called to it ia 1905, and a change was immediately 
made with the goodwiU of aU concerned. The 
necessary clothing was supplied for the use of the 
recruits while waiting their turn. But there wa*, 
nO reason, save want of comprehension of the 
state of public feeling, why the custom should 
have gone on so long. Here, again, it was 
probably not those who submitted to the ordeal 
who objected to it. Those who did object to it 
declined to submit to it. 

Again, it is very desirable that the drill during 
the first few weeks of a man’s service should not 
be either excessive or very dull and mechanical. 
This fact is now thoroughly appreciated by many 
officers, and the most trying time of a soldier’s life 
is made much easier than it has hitherto been. It 
is probable that the very large waste of young 
solmers will be sensibly abated by this wise re- 
laxation. 

THE UNCERTAINTY OF EMPLOYMENT ON DISCHARGE. 

There can be no doubt that the great obstacle to 
recruiting from a better class is the failure of our 
present system to provide certain employment foe 
soldiers of good character on discharge. 

There is no need to dilate upon the subject. 
The absence of such an assurance not only may, 
but must affect recruiting ; and it must necessunly 
afiect quality even more than quantity. TIm 
poritiqn of a Soldier imder the existing system is 
essentially precarious. Entering the Army at the 
age of dghteen, he passes into the Resenre at the 
age of twenty-five or twenty-seven, and as a researidst 
is still liable to be recalled to the colows, a 4)ct 
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wliich in itself imposes liipitations upon his chances 
of obtaining employment. Unless hei^has served 
in some special branch, the Engineers or one of 
the mounted corps, the soldier has, as a nile, learnt 
little which makes him specially fit for industrial 
work on re-entering civil life. 

Moreover, the Labour Organisations are exceed- 
ingly jealous of the competition of workers who 
ha\e not passed througli the regular phases of thiB 
trade, and the hand of the Trade Union is heavy 
against the ex-soldier.* 

The position of the soldier on discharge would 
indeed be lamentable if he w'ere compelled to 
depend solely on his own exertions, or upon the 
action of the State, to procure employment. For- 
tunately he has many and good Mends. The 
Discharged Soldiers’ Aid Society, and other bodies 
of a similar kind, and, above all, the Regimental 
Associations managed by the officers and their 
friends, do splendid service in helping the soldier 
to obtain employment. The Government, too, 

' A Committee lias recently been formed# to inquire into the 
possibility of teaehing- sfildiers a trade while sen mg: llie idea is not 
a new one. llie whole subject was raised some twenty yeHrs ago, and 
a (.oimmtiM appointed, as usual As a result, turning-lathee and 
cariienters* benches were served out to all units at homo, and proper 
uistructorB were appointed Sanguine persons expected valuable resuite, 
but were disappointed Tlie present writer well remembere a visit 
paid to Aldersnot during this period On asking for the colonel of a 
certain battalion he waa informed that he was *'in the workshop.” 
Hie colonel was indeed there, in his shirtsleeves, makinff toys for Uie 
children ; but the private soldier, for whose benefit the workshops 
had been instituted, was not there, and indeed did not fr^uent the 
'^orkahop at all. lue experiment fkiled, and under the existing con- 
ditions was bound to fail. That^it can be made to succeed, provided 
the conditions of barrack life are adapted to that object, any one 

ho visits the Ro^al Marine Depot and barracks can see for himself. 
In these permanent homes of the Corps the men make their own boots 
and clothes, and execute the greater part of the barrack rBfpairB4 A 
certain number of men also have recently been trwed to take 
tharge of motor-cars. An inspection of the Rmpoyment Book at 

headquarteirs of one of the Koyal Marine Divisions is very instructive . 
vid encouraging. ¥l^hen the Army is willing to learn a lesson 
the Marines, and to establish permanent heimqciarters for its nnits, it 
10^ hope to achieve Uie sume suocess as the fortunate wearers of the 
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does a little — far too little^in the way of appoint- 
ing ex-soldiers to places in the Gk)veminent offices. 
The result of the united efibrts of these various 
agencies is considerable, as may be judged iix)m 
the following, figures taken from the Report of the 
Inspector-Gefieral of Recruiting for the year 1905 : 

Number discharged to Reserve with ** Ex- 
emplary,” “Very Good,”, or “Good” 

characters 81,321 

Number of men for whom employment has 

been found . • . . . . . 25,362 


RIGHT, NOT CHARITY. 

But, though it is satisfactory to know thatUarge 
numbers of soldiers actually find en^loyment of 
some kind, it would be a grave mistake to suppose 
that employment provided in this manner senously 
affects the recruitmg problem. A self-respecting 
young man, or — what in this case is even more 
important — the parents and guardians of a'ltelf- 
re^ecting young man are not wont to consid^'^e 
chance of charity as a sufficiently sound f<mndatfon 
on which to construct the scheme of a liffe. The 
puents who decide to send their son into the 
Royal*Navy, the Royal Marines, the Police, or the 
Constabulary know that, if he is well-conducted 
and takes reasonable pains to make himself efficient 
in his calling, he is provided for for lif^ and in Ms 
old age will occupy a posajj^on not MTthout social 
distinction, and wtiich he will be able to maintain 
etat of the income he receives. The parents of a 
young man entering the Army might, if they were 
students of official statistics, bee^ne awaxe that 
the diances of their son achieving a satisfactory 
,potttion and being provided for during life are 
^nfiflderabie, and u they possessed this knowlcl^* 
t^cy might |||pct to talm the fhaiKS of his imt bong 
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one of the Allures. But the ordinaiy parent has 
not this knowledge, and, moseover, is only too 
often confronted with the &ct that thousands of 
men do leave the Army for whom no provision 
is made, and who obtain no emploi^ment, or, dt* 
best, employipent of a menial an) unremuner^- 
tive nature. Until this uncertainty is*exchanged 
for the right to make a definite calculation, the 
Army waU continue to suffer. Nor even if a 
change be made now will the relief be immediate 
or general. 

It is frequently made a 'matter of complaint 
by employers that men who leave the Army on 
discharge are ill-fitted for employment, having 
neither the habit of work nor the intelligence 
which highly remunerative work requires. The 
charge is true, but the explanation is not far to 
seek. It is chiefly those who are improvident, and 
who are compelled to trust to chance for their 
future, who will enter an employment which affords 
no certa^ prospect,* The men who go in are the 
m^ who come out, and thus a vicious circle is 
established ; the unfavourable opinion which is 
too of^p formed of the capacity of the discharged 
soldier operates to prevent the entry of men ■\rao, 
were they to Join the Service, would leave it much 
more fit for civil life than many of those who now 
pass into the Reserve. 

The moral of all which is that the recruiting 
question is intimately boimd up witir the question 
of the employment ol^^men on discharge ; and that 
until young mpn entering the Army, or 'their 
parents, can count upon a certain fixed reward'fior 
the faithfiil peifcamance of certain prescribed duties, 
the number of improvident and comparativdy use- 

' A Comnkittoei tmder the preeideney of the Secretary to the War 
waaanpoiated by the Secretary of State for War in Jfo 
^nireiiito ttw question of the emplfyineat of soldiers on 
The his been preeented sinoe the present Oovemineiit took 

It oQPtains mee veluahU lOiQiestlone. 
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less me|i who enter the Artny will continue to be 
undesirably large. 

This is not the place«Ao describe the methods by 
which the vicious circle to which we have referred 
cftn be broken and the requisite certainty be intro- 
duced into the soldier’s career, but the subject is 
dealt with at length elsewhere (Chapter A'lII.). In 
that chapter a method is indicated by which tlw 
pneblem of the employment o(fc soldiers on discharge 
may be reduced to reasonable hmits, and by which 
the Uong-Service soldier of good character may be 
guaranteed a position as satisfactory as that of the 
Seaman, the Marine, and the Policeman. 

BARRACKS AND BARRACK I.IFE. 

The condition of our barracks is discussed at 
length elsewhere.^ There can be no doubt that in 
many respects they leave much to be desired, and 
that even as buildings they are unsatisfactory and 
unattractive, and the impression which tljey mfike 
upon those who see them or visit them Is not a 
good one. Improvetnents are, however, taking, 

5 lace, and, in time, these improvements ^111 qp- 
oubtedly have their eilect in raising the paestige 
of the Army as a profession in tl^e eyes of those 
who have not, hitherto, been prepared to send their 
sons into its ranks. 

There is, however, much to be done inside the . 
barracks as well as outside. It would be perfectly ^ 
idle to expect greajt refinemejjjit or opportunities for 
pr^acy in barracks. There must always be a con- 
sidcikable amount of “rough-and-tumble” in the life 
of the young soldier. But here, again, it must be 
remonbered that though every, sensible and coura- 
geous young man wUl gladly put up wittf hardshipt 
and ^pll be perfectly content to “ rough it ” as iSf 
as the circumstances of his palling require, those is 

> XXVI., XXV^., XXVIU, 
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a point beyond which he w^ not consent to go. 
If tliere b^ too. marked a Contrast between the 
amenities and decencies of tbe life which he is com- 
pelled to live as a soldier, and those qf the life to 
which he is accustomed as a civilian, he will not 
become a soldier.. No one who is acqu^t^ with’ 
the details of barrack life»can fail to be aware that 
in many instances the life in barracks is still very 
much what it was twenty years ago. There his* 
been progress, but it has not been universal, and 
things are said, done, and endured in the barrack- 
room which undoubtedly give offence to those who 
are accustomed to a totaUy different habit of life. 
It is idle to say, as some apologists do, that life 
in a barrack-room is, in the case of most young 
soldiers, more refined and more luxurious than that 
to which they have been accustomed in their own 
homes. This may be perfectly true, and yet be 
wholly irrelevant to the real issue. The point 
which has to be considered is not whether there are 
many mij|n,in the Army to whom a very rudi- 
mentary ^^coftdition of comfort and decency is 
familiar and therefore tolerable, but whether the 
ejdttenep of this standard in the Army ddes not 
keip ofct of it many who, with great advantage to 
themselves and to the nation, might be in it. The 
sub^t is not one which it is easy to discuss without 
appearing vague on the one hand, or seeming to exag- 
feerate on the other. But the statements which have 
TOen made are made with knowledge, and are true. 
It is, ttrthrefore, most desirable that the proceS^ of 
improving and humanising life in barracks, wlyah 
has already been begun, should proceed wen mdte 
ramdly in the fhture than it has done in the pMt. 
The real fii|nd ot tlK real enemy of the recrmtmg 
sergeant iS^e discharged soldier. If he returns to 
civu life #iqud of the Service, and content the 
cmiditiotts under which he lived, he will do more 
than any other agent to popularise the Sovice. 
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on the olhei' hand, he has ^fories to tell about the 
discomlforts and the law off decency in bqjrrack life 
which produce feelings' pf disgust or contempt in 
the minds of his^woipankind, he will thereby become 
the centre of an ever-Videning circle of unfriendli- 
ness toVvards the Army and towa^darthe profession 
of a soldier. We have it in our power to ensure 
that every discharged scndier shall have a good 
word to say for the Service. It is obviously m 
the interest of the country to make certain that 
that power shall be exercised. 

boys’ BRIGAllES AND THE ARMY. 

An opinion is widely entertained and 4s fre- 
quently expressed to the effect? that recruiting for 
tne Army is stimulated by the exigence of the 
Auxiliary Forces and of various quasi-Military 
Institutions, such • as Cadet Corps ^d ^Boys’ 
Brigades. This view, however, is erroneous. So 
far from it being true that service in the Auxiliary 
Forces, or membership of any of thetV^ciations 
referred to, helps the recruiting for t|^ Regular 
'Army,^the exact contrary is probably neafcr Iftc 
truth. That the Volunteers have taken many men 
from the Militia is beyond doubt ; in some caSe$ 
the actual process of transfer can be observed, 
and there kre instances in which as many as from 
800 to 400 men have been transferred from f* 
Militia battalion to a Volunteer battalions WhAhew 
thew l^ansfers s,|:e in themselves dearahle is a 
ipktW '*bf opinioir, but there appears to be no 
^>und whatever for the view that the existenoe of 
the Volunteers assists recruiting for the Army* 
Still is it true that the of^ys helm 

recruiting. That the trainiog ht itwlf iFan exi^- 
lept jdhiuj^or the boys thme can be lit^ dottht» 
but H t^os to keep young men from tS& Army 
ra||^ than to seaa them into it By the 
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a boy who has joined one of these ooips has forived 
at the age of eighteen the novelty of soldiering has 
gone off, and drul Aid exeroises have become tedious. 
This is true also to a certhin^^teijit of the Cadets 
Corps of the Public Schools, as IvdUieas fcf the^ 
Cadet Corps mad ^oys’ Brigades elses^^here. There 
seems no reason to belike that the otistence of 
the School Volunteer Corps adds to the number of 
candidates for commissions. 

It is sometimes said that the War Office has 
been slow to reco^ise the peculiar position occupied 
by the Boys’ Brigades, and that if the authorities 
had shown themselves sympathetic, and endeavoured 
to suit Army conditions to the wishes of the boys, 
they might have obtained a large number of recruits 
from the Brigades. But in this, as in many other 
matters, the War Office has been somewhat hastily 
condemned. The conditions under which the Boys’ 
Brigades ajje raised are well known to the Army 
Council, and there is every disposition to meet their 
views as as is consistent with the welfare of the 
Serriee. « 1904 it was suggested to the War 
Office -that ^|^ny recruits would join from the Boys’ 
Biliade^^rovided that the age of entry was sBg^tly ' 
redlced<«iSo as to bridge the period of unemploy- 
ment between discharge from the Brigade and 
entry into the Army, and thal; the sound training 
of the boys was recognised by a reduction in the 
se^ritjr o£ the preliminary ditill. It was pointed 
with reason, that to compel recriiits had 
just left #iwell-trained and efncieofe “ Briga^ to 
go through the whole of the reriruit’s course %al» 
to inclose much unnecessuy drudgery. The Army 
Council accepted the view, and took iildnediate 
motion. A letter ‘'^a# addmsed to the offilriids 
of the prii^pal Bbys’ Brigades, in '#yeh it 
^as statM that it was proposed to is8iilon|eirs 
that Anrif recrats enlisted from Boys’ Bri^a^ 
should be specially treated pnd riiould Be poa&dl 
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on Vapidly as possible in tlieir drills after 
joining their units. The V&rious Brigades were 
asked whether they would agree to assist the 
object aimed at by^ furnishing certificates shoAving 
‘^the (^siikation of'the lads as regards military 
efficiency and the amount of ^ military training 
already received. ' * 

It is a remarkable filk that among the many 
organisations so appealed to, the Jewish I.,ads’ 
Brigade was the only one whidi expressed readi- 
ness to comply with this simple and reasonable 
request, and to assist the War Office in the 
manner proposed. 

THE COMPETITION OF THE AI^XIIJARY FORCES. 

It is not, however, only the infuence of the 
Cadet Corps in keeping men out of the Regular 
Army which is detrimental to recruitingi. The 
direct competition of the Auxiliary* Forces has 
to be reckoned with. The competition, is natural 
enough, and as long as the country oons^ers it 
expedient to maintain three or ibur difibrent 
armite for different purpo.ses, it wSuld be*^tin- 
reasonable to object that the maintenan^ oC^one 
interferes with the maintenance of another. ThaJT 
it should do so is, of course, inevitable. To use 
a homely phrase, “ we «annot both eat our cake 
and have it.” If we are to maintain son^e 
400,000 mai in the Militia, Volunteers, 
Yeomanry, the Regular Army must be pro tanto 
deprived of the services of these men. But if 
we accept the situation, it is all the more in- 
cumbent upon the nation to insist upon some 
organisation which will mabb these various armies 
reaBy Aie for the purposes of wMr If it be 
true, has so often Men said by i|iany high 
authorities, that the function of oul*« Army is 
prindpally to fight battles across the ■wi' tben 
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beyond question "all those spldieis whd, by law, are 
confined to service in ‘this country are a deohction 
from the effective strength of the Army. That 
some of them may, in the 'event of war, volunteer 
for service abroad is true, but'lhere is joo evidence 
to show that the existence of units dedicated to 
home serMce only* is a necessary conditi^ precedent 
to volunteering on the '^art of those' who desire 
to ser\e abroad in time of war. The existence of 
such bodies is no doubt of value in some ways, 
and possibly they lead some men to volunteer 
wlio would not otherwise have done so. But it 
must be remembered that during the Sputh African 
V\'’ar, thousands enlisted who had never served 


before, and many of the best men merely joined 
the Auxiliary Forces for the purpose of complying 
with the regulations under which their employunent 
was permitted. The results obtained ffom the 


maintenance of a great force confined to home 
service, though fairly satisfactory finm some points 
of jraew, ftre certainly not such as will ever justify 
the ^eation of a large force splely for thb purpose 
of ^oducii^ a small quota of soldiers in time of ^ 

'Thar the existence of the Auxiliary Forces does 
interfere with, and does not stimulate recruiting 
for the Regular Army is beyond doubt. If we 
are to rely« upon our Regular Army alohe in time 
of war, the interference is certainly to be regretted, 
if, on the other hand, we can so orgamse our 
Auxiliary Forces as to make theq},a true reinforce- 
ment of the Regular Army in time of war, and ,to 
ensure that their fighting efficiency shall be com- 
mensurate with the cost of their upkeep and with 
their numerical strength, we may then accept with 
equanimitj( the draft which they u«doulAedly 
upon the contingent which, bu1||^ them 
existence, might contribute many recruits to the 
Regular Army, 
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SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XyL 

1, The nation does not get full value for the soldier’s pay 
because — 

(а) Military service is still unpopular in many parts of the 

country. , 

(б) The colMitions under wl^h recruiting is conducted have 
not been adapted to the conditions of the time. 

(c) Boiployment on disc'liarge is uncertain. 

(d) iThe conditions of the barracks, and of barrack life, 
are not in accordance with modem standards of comfort and 
decency. 

(e) llie Auxiliary Forces compete with the Regular Army 
for recruits. 

The unpopularity of Army service has siii-vived the 
reasons for it ; but it exists and must be reckoned witli. 

8. Our rec^ruiting methods are antiquated and capable of 
amendment. 

4. Our recruiting depots are unattractive, and in some cases 
in a very bad conoition. 

6. The uncertainty of employment on discharge is dis- 
advantageous to recniiting. 

6. Tkeaoldier values tile certainty of employinent^Qiore 
than tbecllance of charity. 

7. The condition of the barracks affects recruiting. , 

8. Tl^ conditions of barrack life are still in many instfiioes 
less favourable than the conditions of life outside. IRiis ftict 
ia detrimental to recruiting, 

9. It is a fallacy to suppose that the Auxiliary Forces 

prove a direct assistance to the recruiting of the Regular 
Forces. ^ 

10. The competition of the Auxiliary Forces with the 
Regular Forces is not to be regretted, provided the former 
are as valuable in war as the latter. 



CHAPTER XVII 


THE WORKING OF THE LlNKlIb- 
BATTALION SYSTEM 

THE HISTORY OF THE IJNKED-BATTALION SYSTEM. 

It is obvious that if the Regular Army be divided 
into two parts, of which the men composing the 
one are enlisted for I^ong Service and those who 
compose the other for Short Service, the Short- 
Service battalions cannot be utilised directly for 
the purpose of furnishing drafts for battalions 
serving abroad. A short-service soldier who leaves 
th^#cmoi»« after two years cannot be employed 
abroad in time of peace. It i$ evident, Iherefore, 
that the drafts for the foreign-service army must 
be obt^ed from within that army itself. By what 
method can this be accomplished? At present* 
as ftr as the infantry is concerned, drafts are 
still fbmished with much difficulty under the old 
linked-battalion system. It has already been 
made clear that, in the opinion of the author, 
this system cannot be maintained. That it still 
has supporters cannot be doubte4 ; but there are 
many disapprove of it, and many more who 
haw expressed themselves in favour of dmges 
which must inevitably destroy it. 

Before proceeding, however, to discuss the virtues 
or defects of the linked-battalion system, beford|>ro- 
ceeding to inquire wheth^ the retentio^i'of that 
system is compatible with the conditicms under 
which the Army must, by universal admission, 

101 II 
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lie maintained, it will be well to state shortly, 
for the benefit of those readers who have not 
made a close study of the technical side of 
Army problems, what the linked-battdhon system 
really is, how it came into existence, what were 
the purposes it was intended to serve, and why its 
continuaniie has become incompatible with modern 
development. 

In^e House of <3ommons and elsewhere, much 
ener^ has been expended in asserting or denying 
the excellence of the linked-battalion system. 
Public opinion has hitherto stood aside in a 
somewhat puzzled attitude, unwilling to form con- 
clusions with regard to a subject which has always 
been represented as highly technical, and capable 
of being dealt with by expert opinion only. As a 
matter of fact, the issue involved is not a highly 
technical one ; the pros and cons of the argument 
can be stated in a manner intelligible to the 
layman, and judgment may be pronoimced not 
upon purely professional points — which indeed are 
not realK involved — but upon broad issues which 
are -intelligible to any clear-thinking person. 

It was part of Lord Cardwell’s great scheme of 
reform that the whole of the Infantry of the Line 
«hould be grouped in regiments, each regiment 
composed of two battalions. ‘ To each two-battalion 
regiment thus formed was assigned a regimental 
depot at which recruits were received, and at 
which they were given their elementary training. 
Mobilisation stores were kept at the depot, whiw 
was also utilised for the assembling and training 
tins Militia recruits. It was an essential part of 
Lord Cardwell’s ‘original plan that the battalions 
thus linked should perform a definite and clearly 
defined fimction. In normal times one battalion 

' TlM6Mk Rifles and Rifle Brigade retained their foar battaliooe \ the 
Caineron RignlanderB, in deference to its ancient regimental traditions^ 
were left wiUiont a link; but a battalion hai finite been ^ 

this nfiment* 
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was to serve abroad, the other was to remain at 
iiom.e ; the home battalion was to supply drafts 
of trtlinec(, soldiers to the forejgn battalion. Lord 
Cardwell foresaw that circum'stances would occa- 
sionally arise under which both battalions of the 
regiment would be abroad at the same time, and 
that when such an event occurred the ordinary 
system of supplying drafts would break down. 
He therefore sought to provide against thilk ‘'emer- 
gency by including in his scheme an arrangement 
for forming a third battalion whenever the two 
linked battalions were abroad at the same time. 
Unfortunately this wise arrangement was never 
carried into effect,* and no proper provision has 
ever been made for supplying drafts in the event 
of both battalions being abroad. 

It is obvious that a system which depended 
absolutely upon the perpetual maintenance of the 
equality between the number of battalions abroad 
and at home respectively was one which was very 
liable to disturbance. It must be said, however, 
in favour of the modified Cardwell scheme th«t 
at the time of its adoption, and for some years 
afterwards, there was either a practical equality as 
between the number of battalions abroad and at 
home, or a preponderance of battalions at home— 
a condition of affairs which put no strain upon the 
system. 

“ PROVISIONAL BATTALIONS ” AND “ SHOET-TOUE ” 
BATTALIONS. 

As time went on, however, the conditions'%nder 
which it was necesskry to work the linked-batt^on 
system underwent serious changes. Owing to ^ 
variety of causes, the number of battalions abroad 
exceeaed the number at home, and, in^ordei'' to 

' C)ii«SiligkoooMi<maQatt«inptwasmMletogiT«elbottotiie]^i 
Pqt it Wm •omdoot^i aipf kM never been repeaw. 
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meet the difficulty, various emergency measures 
were resorted to. “ Provisional battalions ” * ^ere 
formed out of the debris of several regiments of 
■which both battalions were serving abroad. The 
arrangement offended against every canon "of 
military ethics. Thp association of men of different 
regiments under assorted officers could not be 
defended, and indeed never has been defended, 
save as a pure emergency measure. It has always 
been so regarded. 

Another and much more mischievous expedient 
was, however, soon adopted. It became the custom 
to di^atch certain battalions on what was known 
as “ ^ort Tour.” A few words are necessary to 
explain the character of this proceeding, and the 
causes which led to its adoption. Owing to the 
distribution of the Army the essential balance 
between the battalions abroad and at home has 
been upset ; more than half the battalions are re- 
quired for service abroad. It is* therefore evident 
that one or more regiments must have both 
battalions serving abroad. But under the linked' ' 
battalion system it is essential that one battahon 
must be at home in order to furnish drafts for the 
foreign battalion. As a matter of fact, the batta- 
lion cannot remain at home. The difficulty has 
therefore been met in a highly original fashion. 
It is not possible to keep the second battalion at 
home because it is necessary to send it to Malta, 
to Gibraltar, or to Cape Towp. But it is possible 
to pretend that it is at home, and this pretence has 
actuary been made for a long succession of years. 
At one time a list was regularly printed in the 
W4r Office in which the names of battalions 
0tati<med as far off as South Africa, North America, 
and Mediterranean were preceded by a star 
referring ' to a note, which explained that €he 

' Vrfgtdy, but not inaptly, described in tlie fotvloe m "IMk-lsf 
botuHone.” ‘ 
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battalions in question were to be “ regarded as bein|; 
within the Home District.” This process of make- 
believe goes on at the present time ; indeed^, under 
the actual dbcumstances its continuance is inevit- 
able. A regiment has a battalion in India ; its 
linked battalion is at Malta or Gibraltar on “ Short 
Tour.” Being on short tour, it is officially regarded 
as being at home ; and bejng “ at home^^ it is 
called upon to fulfil the ordinary duties of a home 
battalion, and, what is much more important, is 
maintained on the same tooting as an ordinary 
home battalion. 

It will be said that there is nothing objectionable 
about such an arrangement. It has, indeed, been 
officially declared that such a battalion may just as 
well be stationed in the Mediterranean, as at York 
or Colchester. 

But a very brief examination will serve to show 
the fallacy of any such assumption. Let us see 
what is the real mndition of the battalion in the 
Mediterranean, on “ Short Tour.” It is a battalion 
of some 700 rank and file. Its duty is 'that of 
a home battalion — namely, to furnish a constant 
supply of drafts to the battalion in India. These 
drafts are taken, and indeed must be taken, from 
the effective nucleus of the battalion — that is to 
say, from a body of men numbering 250 to 800 
who satisfy the requirements as to age and 
service.' 

But if this were all, there would perhaps be little 
to complain of. Unfortunately it is not all, as will 
be apparent if we examine for a moment the 
composition of one ,of these battalions. 

The followmg table gives the actual composition 
of six battalions of infantry serving on Short Topf 
in July, 1906 : — * 


^ The men oomposing an Indien draft mast be over twenty ffin of 
mast liave bed a e^-tain amoiuit of servioe^ and most have not less 
uum throe yean 
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IS 

Unit. 

Stieugth of 
Hank and 
File on 
lat July, 
1900. 

Numbers under — 7 



20 Years 
of Age. 

3 Ytiars’ 
Service 

1 Year’s 
Service. 

Norfolk Refrt., 2nd Batt. 

682 

113 

160 

86 

Royal Sussex Reft. , 2nd Hatt. 

752 

147 

233 

79 

Essex Reft., Slid Batt. . 

708 

220 

:m 

98^ 

Royal West Kent Re^., Ist 





Batt 

692 

166 

247 

88 

R<wal Munster Fusiliers, 2nd 





Batt 

644 

198 

288 

106 

Ride Brigade, 1st Batt. . 

688 

90 

70 



Note. — llie numbers under one year’s service " are included in the 
" under two years’ service,” and a number of those “ under twenty 
years of ag^ ” would be included in both these catcg^ories of service. 


Assuming that these battalions are required for 
active service, they will in each case have to leave 
behind all men under twenty years of age, and at 
least 5 per cent, of the remainder. To make the 
battalions up to 960 they will redfuire respectively : 


Norfolk Regiment, 2nd Battalion . . . 419 

Ro3cal Sussex Regiment, 2nd Battalion . . 385 « 

Essex Regiment, 2nd Battalion . . . 500 

Royal West Kent Regiment, 1st Battalion . 450 

Royal Munster Fusiliers, 2nd Battalion . 536 

Rifle Brigade, 1st Battalion .... 391 


If, however, there were no time to ship the 
useless men back to England and to sena out 
reservists in their place, the battalions would go 
to the front at the following strengths: — 


Norfolk Regiment . . • . 531 

Royal Sussex Regiment 575 

Essex Regiment 465 

Royal West^Kent Regiment .... 510 

Royal Munster Fusiliers .... 424 

Bine Brigade 560 


^•w dangerous this system is, when applied to 
^telions quartered in our Mediterranean nnrtresses. 
it is easy to see. These fortresses j|pe pcaoticalbr 
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places darvies, from which troops are dispatched 
in case of ei^firgency to any threatened point. 
How utterly unfit the Short-Tour battalions are 
to fulfil this purpose has been made apparent. 


mr LQrii.iBiinTM between battalions abboad 

AND AT HOME. 

It is evident, therefore, that the effective working 
of the linked-battalion system depends upon the 
maintenance of the conditions which existed at 
the time of its establishment — namely, an exact 
correspondence between the number of battalions 
at home and abroad, respectively. Emergency 
measures such as the establishment of Depot 
battalions, and make-believe such as is involved 
in the system of Short-Tour battalions, are unsatis- 
factory, extrav'agant, and, above all, incompatible 
■w'ith fighting effi^jjency. 

But, if it be true that the successful working of 
the linked-battalion system is conditional upon th^ 
perpetual maintenance of an equilibrium between 
units abroad and at home, and if, at the same time, 
it is evident that an equilibrium cannot be main- 
tained, clearly the linked-battalion system must be 
abandoned. For it can scarcely be doubted that, 
whatever scheme of army organisation be adopted 
in the future, a system of which the rigid main- 
tenance of an equal number of battalions at home 
and abroad is an essential feature, is inadmissible 
and cannot be regarded as a satisfactory solution 
of our military problem. 

It has, indeed, been contended in some quarters 
that the linked-battalion system pos^sses an 
inherent excellence as fumishmg a training s(4k>o 1, 
and is essentially superior to any other as a means 
for turning out efficient 'soldiers. It haa heen 
suggested that so gr^t ^xe these advantages, and 
so indusK)iuli|||^ are they attached to tiie system, 
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thfA a plan, undesirable from the point of view of 
organisation or economy, should be preserved by 
artificial aid, if necessary, on the' ground of its 
value to the Army as a fighting machine. 

This proposition has been put forward on such 
high authority that it demands, and will receive, 
special examination. An attempt will be made to 
show that there is no foundation whatever for the 
belief that the linked-battalion system is necessary 
to the production of good soldiers. But before 
dealing with this aspect of the question it will be 
convenient to inquire whether the conditions which 
are essential to the proper working of the linked- 
battalion system can, or ought to, continue in 
the future. 

Is it, or is it not desirable that there should always 
be an equal number of units at home and abroad t 
There can be but one answer. It is not desirable. 

In the first place there is obviously nothing 
essential, nothing which confcttn* to a generd 
principle in such a distribution. 

The number of battalions maintained abroad in 
time of peace depends upon policy. As the con- 
ditions which regulate policy change frx}m year 
to year, and almost from day to day, the policy 
itsw must change. 

It may be right and proper to-day to maintain 
fifty-two battalions of Infantry in India and thirty- 
five in the Colonies «id Egypt. To-morrow, it 
may be equally right and proper to increase or to 
diminish the number. 

The number of battalions maintained at home, in 
time of peace, depends upon considerations totally 
difiRerent from those which govern the distribution 
of the battalions abroad. 

The number at home is, or ought to be, regulated 
by two main considerations. In the first place, a 
sufficient number of units must be kept at 1 k»d^ to 
allow of a circulation. It would ha inexpedient. 
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even if it were possible, to keep British troops 
permanently in India, South Africa, or the 
Mediterranean. Moreover, if shch a system were 
permissible in the case of the private soldiers, it 
would be impossible in the case of the officers and 
non-commissioned officers with ^ whom the Army 
is the profession of a lifetime. The question of 
the exact proportion which the troops at home 
must bear to those abroad, in order to provide for 
this circulation, depends upon a variety of circum- 
stances which need not be discussed here.^ 

There is, however, a second and not less im- 
portant consideration which regulates, or ought to 
regulate, the number of units maintained at home 
in time of peace. 

The contingency of war must be provided for ; 
and the first demand in time of war will be for an 
immense addition to the effectives provided for the 
ordinary peace garrison of the Empire. It has 
been demonstrated elsewhere, and the fact is, 
indeed, beyond dispute, that this great addition 
can only be secured by the creation of a lar^ 
trained Reserve. The men composing this Reserve 
must have had a certain amount of training with 
the colours ; but this training must be short, and it 
must be at home. 

In whatever units these men are trained, whether 
they are attached for a time to the battalions 
destined to proceed abroad, or whether they are 
trained as the Militia now are, in separate units, 
they are, emphatically, not part of the peace gparrison 
of the Empire, and we considerations which decide 
the numbers and distribution of that peace garrison 
ought not to affect the Reserve-making units. 

* point ii dealt with in Chapter VI. Btd that, hi ordet to 
provida for euch oiroolation there moat be a certain ntmiber of battaHone 
at home in peace time, is indisnutablet That these battalions mu^ be 
(^wposed of men eopigtA on tne same terms of serviee as thoas^nose 
places they are intendM to take In indim or elsewhere. Is a cbrollary 
^ the prsosding pird|oBitisn. 
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It is evident, for the reasons that have just 
been given, that there is no essential connection 
between the policy which regulates the number of 
units required for service abroad in time of peace, 
and that which dictates the number of units or 
cadres to be maintained at home in time of peace, 
in preparation for the outbreak of war. 

THE LINKED-BATTALION SYSTEM IS NOT ESSENTIAL 
TO THE SUPPLY Ol' DRAETS. 

It is clear, then, that we may proceed to examine 
the numbers and distribution of the peace garrison 
upon its merits, and apart from complications 
ariaipg from the consideration of the W ar Army, 
and me War Reserves. Having thus freed the 
question from extraneous matter, we are in a 
position to answer the question whether the main- 
tenance of an equilibrium between battalions at 
home and abroad — an equilibrium which is the 
condition precedent to the proper working of the 
linked-battalion system — is essential or desirable. 

That it is essential can only be proved by demon- 
strating (1) that the supply of drafts to battalions 
abroad can b^ furnished by no other means ; (2) 
That the policy of the Empire will always require 
an exact correspondence between the number of 
units abroad and at home. 

That the drafts can be supplied by another 
system, namely, that of Depots as opposed to 
Linked Battalions, it is proposed to show. That the 
policy of the Empire will always require the main- 
tenance of an equilibrium of units is a proposition 
which scarcely requires examination to demonstrate 
its absurdity. So far from the policy of the 
Empire requiring the maintenance of such an 
eqouibrium, the histoi^ of the last twenty years has 
made’ it abundantly evident that such an equilBirium 
is never reached save by accident t that it is not 
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essential, but is opposed to the military interests of 
the Empire ; and that at no period has attain- 
ment been more distant than at the preseht time. 

But if the system be not essential, it may be 
desirable. If it could be shown that the cause of 
economy and the interests of efficiency were alike 
served % the perpetuation of the linked-battalion 
system, there would certainly be a strong motive for 
hesitation before abandoning a plan which, however 
illogical, however inflexible and ill-adapted to our 
political needs, nevertheless saved money and gave 
us good soldiers. 

In the following chapter some reasons will be 
given for the belief that not only is the linked- 
battalion system for the purpose of drafting not 
essential, but that it is exceedingly costly, and has, 
moreover, no military advantages to recommend it. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPl'ER XVII. 

1. If the Army be divided into two partb, vi/., “Long^ 
Service” and “Short-Service,” the linked-battalion Bystein 
(unnot be relied upon to furnish drafts. 

S. The linked-battalion system as designed by Lord 
Cardwell has never been carried into effect. 

3. The successful working of the linked-battalion system 
for the purpose of drafting depends upon the maintenance of 
an equilibrium between luttaiions abroad and battalions at 
home. That equilibrium has long ceased to exist, and cannot 
be restored without greatly adding to the cost of the Army. 

4. The attempt to make the system work by means of 
“Short-Tour” battalions is greatly to be deprecated. 

5. It is not desirable in the interests of the Army or of 
economy that an equilibrium should be maintained between 
fhe battalions abroad and at home. 

6. The maintenance of the linked-battalirai system not 
only involves great expense, but produces a wholly inadequate 
Reserve. 

7. The linked-battalion systeni is ndt essmitial to the 

provision of drafts. ' 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE LINKED-BATTALION SYSTEM 
AND THE DEPOT SYSTEM COMPARED 

THE “waste” of a BATTAIJON. 

WjiATEVEU changes may be made in the organi- 
sation of the Army, the duty of furnishing drafts 
for the battalions abroad will always remain to be 
fulfilled. A battalion which proceeds to India a 
thousand strong will lose a certain proportion of its 
men each year. The actual number will depend 
upon a variety of considerations. It will be 
affected in the first place by the term of enlistment. 
In a battalion in which all the men are enlisted for 
nine years there will be a normal exodus to the 
Reserve of one-ninth of the battalion in each year. 
But to the normal outgoing must be added the 
number of men who die, are invalided, or purchase 
their discharge during the year. Against these 
various losses must be set the small number of men 
who extend their service on promotion or other- 
wise. These men would in the ordinary course 
have passed to the Reserve, and their retention 
with uie colours for twelve or twenty-one years 
affects the figures of annual loss to a slight extent. 

The resultant of these various causes represents 
the annual waste of a battalion. It is this waste 
that has 'to be made good by drafts. How these 
drafts can best be furnished is, as has been 
indicated, a matter of controversy. . 

172 
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The issue practically lies between two sources of 
supply, the Linked Battalion and the Large Depot. 
It is proposed in this chapter to examine'* in some 
detail the merits of the two systems. 

It will be well to state exactly what it is that is 
required from the source of supply, and tj^s can 
be most conveniently illustrated by the use of an 
example. 

The following figures giv'e the average waste of 
a battalion serving in India under the seven-years’ 
system ; — 

Waste due to — 

Death .... 

Invaliding 

Miscellaneous, prisoners, etc. 

To Armj Reserve . 

Time expired 


15 

SO 

12 

103 

5 

165 


THE REDUCTION OF “ WASTE.” 

The figures are representative ; that is to say 
they fairly represent the ordinary average under 
the conditions stated. 

There is, however, no reason why they should 
not be reduced. 

Every year added to the period of enlistment 
obviously diminishes the normal annual waste. In 
a battalion enlisted for seven years, the normal 
waste is one-seventh of the whole. An extension 
of the term of enlistment to nine years reduces 
the figure to one-ninth. The recent introduction 
of a nine-years’ period of enlistment must, there- 
fore, tend to diminish the rate of waste in bat- 
talions serving abroad. 

Another influence is actiiw in the same direction. 
The g!^t improvement in uie health of the troops 
is beginning to tell its tale, and Iheie is emry 
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reason to hope that the rates of mortality and 
invaliding will continue to diminish.' 

All these causes combined must inevitably 
reduce the waste, and diminish the demand for 
drafts. One hundred and sixty-five will cease to 
be ap. average figure. What the actual average 
may ultimately come down to it is impossible to 
forecast with absolute accuracy, but it may aafely 
be said that the annual draft for a battalion of 
960 men serving in India on a nine-years’ engage- 
ment ought not to exceed 185.*“ ♦ 

COLONIAI. DRAJTS — THE QUESTION OF AGE. 

The drafts for Colonial battalions w^ll necessarily 
be smaller. The establishment of these battalions 
is 760 as compared with 960 in India, and the 
invaliding rate is somewhat less. It would pro- 
bably be safe to calculate the necessary draft for 
a Colonial battalion of 760 men at 110. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that the 
question of draft-supply is not one of numbers 
only. The men composing an Indian draft must 
be twenty years of age, and ought to have at 
least four years to serve. The same rule should 
apply to battalions in the Colonies, but as has 
alre^y been pointed out, the illegitimate use of 
the “ Short-Tour ” system has resulted ’ in the 
dispatch of thousands of young men to the 
Colonies who are under twenty years of age 

and who have less than one year to serve.' 

% 

' The statistics of health of the Indian Arm^ for 1904 recently 
published, oonhrm this sanguine view. Under one item alone, vis.j 
admissions to hospital for malaria, the decrease in admissimiB may 
be said to have aaded 2,000 men to the strei^h of the white Army 
in India. The fiffures for 190e show a farther improven/ient. 

* It will probably be considerablv less. 

* Owing to the introduction of universal three years' enlistment, 
it became Iweessary to dispatch Hiousandi of young soldiers to India 
and the Colonies who had leas than eighteen monthi to serve adtfa the 
Goloiurt. This unfortunate practioe wUl ceoee when the wholl of th9 
three-years men have passed into the Reserre or eateoditjl, 
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There can be no doubt that under a proper 
system the Colonial drafts ought to satisfy the same 
conditions as to age and service as are required in 
the case of the drafts foi* India. 

The explanation which has just been given will 
suffice to show what the real nature of th^ draft 
problem is. It may be stated as follows : — 

THE 1*U()BI.EM TO BE SOLVED. 

To furnish annually sufficient men of twenty 
years of ago and with four years to serve to malm 
up the waste of the Infantry in — 

(a) India ; 

(h) The Colonies and Egypt. 

Assuming the drafts required to be 185 per 
battalion for India, and 110 per battalion for the 
Colonies, the figures are as follows : — 

BAITAIJON DUAI'TS. 

India . . . . 62 x 186 = 7,020 men. 

Colonies . . . 35 x 110 = 8,850 men. 

These 10,870 men can be supplied fix)m one of 
two sources — from Linked Battalions., or fix>m 
Large Depots. 

yNKEU BATTALIONS AS DRAFT-PBODUCEIIS. 

Let Us first examine the linked battalion which 
is the existing source of supply. What is the 
machinery which is considered necessary to fiimish 
the annual contingent of 10,870 men ? 

I.<et us take a concrete example. 

The Blankshire Regiment has two battalions, the 
1st Battalion is in India, and has an establishment 
of 960 rank and file. It requires an annual draft 
of 185 men. The 2nd Battalion is at home. It 
has an establishment of one lieutenant-colonel, two 
major^ <^ht captions, eight subalterns, and an 
establishment of 7S0 wn, 
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It occupies a larg^ barrack at Aldershot, or 
elsewhere. It has its band and 4 iirums, and all 
the i>ara]|memalia appropr^te to a real remment. 
But in Edition to the battalion there is uso the 
Regimental Depot. This is a large establishment 
in or the nei^bourhood of a provincial town. 
It covers in some cases eight or ten acres of 
ground ; it has a pennanent establishment 68 
men, ^with a number of recruits var 3 dng from 70 
to lod. It is maintained primarily for the purpose 
of collecting and forwarding recruits •tto the two 
Line battalions, but it has also certain functions in 
connection with mobilisation and the training of 
Militia recruits. To this depot the recruits for the 
Line Regiment are sent on enlistmerit; and here 
they go through a three months’ preliminary drill 
before joining the battalion. 

The depot, as a rule, is a forlorn spot. The 
numbers under instruction vary from day to day ; 
the boys are necessarily in various stages of training. 
Side by side with the Line recruits are the Militia 
recruits, who are usually drilled in another part of 
the same barrack-yard, and who, under constant 

S ressure from the non-c(^missioned officers, are 
aily^ passing over from* their own squad and 
joining that of their somewhat more frvoured 
companions. It would be an exaggeration to say 
that the staff of these little depots is representative 
of all that is best among the commissioned and 
non-commissioned ranks of the Army. There is 
indeed a natural tendency to relegate to these 
depressing and ill-eqiwped institutions officers and 
non-commissioned officers who are not specially 
required at the headquarters of thei# regiments. 
Tniere are many exertions to this rule, but the 
tendency is a natural one, and cannot always be 
resisted.' 

After three months' prelimin^ instrud|on in 
the rq;imental depot the recruit is passed dn to 
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the home battalion, where be is fitted in as well 
us cireumstanc:^ permit into the daily life of the 
battalion. How ill he often fits, and hc/W difficult 
it IS to deal with a battalion in a constam state of 
fiux, those who are acqi^inted with the condition 
of many of the Infantry units at home well 
aware. 

Ila^ing now joined the home battalion the 
recTuit remains in it for a period which varies 
from six months to two years. The date H)f his 
dispatch ol^ draft depends upon a number of 
circumstan^ies Mfiiich cannot be calculated in ad- 
1 ance with any certainty —the age of the individual 
recruit, the date of his enlistment, and the length 
of his engty^ement, the station of the 1st Bat- 
talion, its strength, and its invaliding rate all 
affect the calculation.' 

Twice in the year the battalion is called upon 
for a draft, and when tlie second draft has been 
dispatched the remainder is often a thing of shreds 
and patches, a mere simulacrum of a fighting unit. 


wah efficiency of the linked-battalion 

SIPXEM. 

It has been suggested in defence of this elaborate 
method of supplying drafts that the home battalion 
with its depot “ contrives a double debt to pay,” 
ahd that, in addition to furnishing the drafts, it 
provide^ a fighting battalion in case of war. In 
a Mnse this is true, but, as will be seen, the price 
paid for the article is extraordinarily high, and the 
article proceed is scarcely worth the expenditure. 

Let us ^ke the case of a battalion at home 
which has dispatched its drafts, and which is called 
upon during ue next two or tj^ee months to take 

' A« luu been plated out. 4f the tiattaliou is in the C<d<Mues fbe 
^niitiifa7he aispetebed witnfn • tgw months sfter joioiii(f the home . 
"•UsJjoiu 


18 
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the field. Here are the figures which-'§how' the 
composition of such a batt^on : * 


Strengl^ of battalion 


760 

Less men under 20 years 

of age 240 


„ draft 

. 166 

' -405 



846 

Deduct 5 sick and 

other 


casualties . 

. 17 

17 

328 

Recfbired to fill up to war strength . 

632 


To enable the battalion to take the fi^d, it must 
draw 682 men from the Reserve. Then, and not 
till then, will it be fit for war. If by such a pro- 
cess alone drafts could be furnished and battalions 
be prepared for the field, this costly and elaborate 
process would be inevitable, however undesirable. 
But that the system is not necessary for either 
purpose is certain, as will shortly be shown. 

COST OF THE LINKED-BATTAUON SYSTEM. 

Meanwhile it must be clearly understood that in 
order to furnish an annual draft which ought not 
to exceed 185 men the Linked-Battalion system 
imposes upon the country the upkeep of an 
Infantry Barrack, a Depot, a full staff of officers, 
band, drums, depot staff, and rank and file, some 
ei^t or nine hundred man in all, of whean some 
six or seven hundred are altogether superfluous 
as far as the furnishing of drafts is concerned. 

LARGE DEPOTS. 

Is there an alternative to this apparently costly 
svstem? It has already been {minted out that 
tWe is an alternative, and that it is to be fotmd 
in tlie adoption of the Lar^ Demt xor the training 
of recruits. Three exam^es of laigp depo^^ 
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the tinning of (infantry recruits already exist, 
namely, WaUner (Royal Marines), Caterham 
(Brigade of Guards), Winchester (60th Rifles and 
Rifle Brigade). 

In each of these a laiffe number of recruits are 
always under training, at Winchester for three 
months, at Caterham for three months, and at 
Walmer for eight months. 

I'he Winchester Depot supplies eight baj^lions, 
that at Caterham ten battalions, and the Walmer 
Depot the' whqje of the Royal Marine Light In- 
fantry, 20,000 in number. 

The cheapest, and in many respects the best of 
tlie three, iS* the aimer Depot. The establish- 
ment is on a large scale, the appliances of all kinds 
are ample, and the staff is carefully selected for the 
special work with w'hich its members are charged. 
'I'he excellence of the staff, however, is scarcely 
less noticeable at Winchester and Caterham. It is 
natural that this should be so, for it is easy to 
select the best officers for such highly important 
work, whereas selection for an ordinary Line 
Infantry Depot is rarely regarded as promotion. 

The training of recruits is a great art, and re- 
quires highly qualified officers and non-commissioned 
officers for its performance. Such officers are, as 
a rule, selected for the depots that have been 
mentioned, and the admirable result of their work 
is apparent to any one vho visits the scene of their 
labours. That large depots providing for the wants 
of several battalions can be maintained, and can be 
so conducted as to turn out an exceedingly good 
type of s^ier is apparent. No one who has ever 
had the (^portunity of comparing the atmosphere 
and routine of the three depots referred to with 
those of the ordinary regimentU depot can have any 
doubt as to the immmse superiority of the former. 
It is, indeed, inevitatib that there should be sudi 
A superiority, i^ncentration, specialisatirm, method, 
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and a lively and interesting course of ia^ruction 
are the conditions of success in military as in all 
other edtmation. 

But it is not sufficient for the presenj purpose 
to prove that large depots can be maintained with 
advantage as regards the 'actual training of the 
recruits. It is necessary for the argument to show 
that such depots can and ought to be made the 
source of supply for battahons serving abroad. 

NUMBEES EEQl^IRED UNDEE THE SYSTEM. 

We have seen that the average waste of a bat- 
talion of 960 men enlisted for nine years and serving 
in India ought to be about 185, and of a similar 
battalion of 760 serving in the Colonies, 110. Under 
the Linked- Battalion system it is necessary, as we 
know, to maintain a double establishment consisting 
of barracks and depot and a force of some 880 to 
900 men. What is the number required if a 
Depot be substituted for the Linked Battalion, and 
if recruits are transferred direct from such depot 
to the battalion in which it is intended they shall 
serve? The answer obviously depends upon the 
duration of the depot service. If the period of 
service at the depot be three months only, the 
actual arithmetical result is that one-fourth of the 
annual draft must be at the depot at one time. 
This number four times renewed will furnish the 
year’s recruits. In other words, the numl^er 
absolutely required at the depot at any mven time 
in order to furnish the draft for the Indian 
battalion will be 84 ; for the Colonial batjtalion, 28. 

THE AGE DIFFICULTY AND ITS SOLDTION. 

It must not be supposed, however, that in 
practice this very small m|^ber of men WQuld 
suffice to meet the full d^oanda^of the battffinn. 
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Various' factors uAite to disturb the calculation 
made a!bove. • The drafts are not all dispatched at 
equal intervals throughout the year. The Indian 
draft season is limited to the period between 
October and March. Waste must be taken into 
consideration, and, above all, the question, of age 
must be considered and allowed for. 

If the depot were to be used merely for the 
supply of drafts to a battalion at home, the figures 
given above would require very little modification, 
and 84 mdh renewed four times in the year would, 
with some additions for waste, serve to keep up 
a battalion of 960 men. The Royal Marine Depot 
is practically in this position, for the recruits go 
to their respective Divisions as soon as they have 
finished the prescribed course. 

Hut it would be impossible to assimilate the 
practice of the Army to that of the Marines. 
The rule which forbids the dispatch of men under 
twenty years of age to India is a wise one, based on 
much experience, and not to be lightly set aside. 
That it is incapable of modification need not be 
asserted. High authorities have already been found 
to contend that the improvement in sanitary con- 
ditions in India and the multiplication of Hill 
Stations would justify the Army Council in sending 
young men of nineteen and a half or even of 
nineteen years of age to India. If it be decided 
to take this step, the age difficulty practically 
vanishes. But even if the present rule be main- 
tained, and if no soldiers are allowed to serve in 
India who have not reached the fiill age of tw«jty, 
the difiBcdlty may still be surmoimtra. 

It has been shown that the true annual in&nt^ 
draft for India ought to be about 7,000 men. it 
is conceded that these men ‘ought to be twenty 
years of age when th^ reach their destination. But 
In&ntry recruits are Viken, and are ri^tly taken, at 
the t|ge of eighteen. A boy enlistM at that 
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and sent direct to the d^ot wdl emerge from the 
depot at the age of eighteen years and three-months, 
and twenty-one months must elapse before he is 
qualified for Indian service. This difficulty is at 

E resent met by the Linked-Battalion system. The 
oy on leaving the regimental depot is sent to the 
home battalion, whence he is transferred, on reach- 
ing the prescril)ed age, to the Indian battalion. 

But the difficulty is more apparent than rdal. 
It is true that a limited number of recruits join 
at the exact age of eighteen, but the vast majority 
are over that age. In 1904 ' ‘the number of 
recruits who were nineteen years of age and 
upwards on enlistment was 21,488. This total is 
sufficient to meet the whole of the Indian require- 
ments.® If, however, the period of training at the 
depot be extended from three to six months, the 
problem is still further simplified. Such an exten- 
sion, it must he remembered, involves no additional 
cost. The cost of upkeep of a recruit in a depot 
is less than that of a soldier in a battalion. If, 
therefore, the six-months’ term be adopted, all 
recruits who are nineteen years and three months 
old on enlistment will be available for Indian drafts.' 

HOME AND COU)NlAI. HHAPTS. 

The question of the supply of drafts for the 
Colonial battalions presents few difficulties. It is 
desirable, but it is not absolutely essential, that a 

^ The last year in which Short-Servioe enlistment for the Infantry 
was own. 

* liiese figures must not be regarded as being more than wproiti- 
mate^ correct ; the actual calculation is a compneated one% Iiie fiiot 
that Indian drafts can only be disnatched during a portion of t^e year 
has to be taken into account. Making all afiowances^ however, for 
this and other disturbing causes, the fart remains that if it be -deeired 
to furnish the Indian drafts from depots, that obieot can be achieved. 

’ li is asaumed that three months are allowed for passage to Indw 
end establishment in the new station, and for the margm which is 
always Mrmissible where the dates rm very close. If a^ when the 
strict nue with regard to age is modifim in the case of Indian service, 
A very much larger number of reeraits would at once become availihle. 
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strict agq limit should be imposed, and the great 
majority of the recruits in a depot will always be fit 
for dispatch to a battaljon in South Afi*ica or the 
Mediterranean after six months’ training in the 
depot. 

To the battalions at home the recruits can, of 
course, be sent at any time. In their case a 
three-months’ training will doubtless suffice, and 
the adoption of this short period for these men will 
tend to reduce the size, and consequently the cost, 
of the entire depot. 

It will be seen therefore that, while the estab- 
lishment of large depots is favourable to the 
training of recruits and immensely reduces the cost 
of the Army, it is not incompatible with the regular 
dispatch of recruits of full age to India. 

THE ARGUMENT AGAINST DEPOT TRAINING 
EXAMINED. 

So far, therefore, the argument seems to be 
overwhelmingly in favour of the system of Large 
Depots, as opposed to that of Linked Battalions. 
But before this conclusion is accepted, it is neces- 
sary to examine a plea which has been made on 
behalf of the Linked- Battalion system which merits 
most respectful attention on account of the high 
authority of those who have been made responsime 
for it 

Speaking on the question of the repiective 
ments of the Depot system and the Linked- 
Battalion system, the Secretary of State for War 
informed the House of Commons ^ that both 
Lord Roberts and Sir Evelyn Wood approved of 
the linked battalions, and had given their opinions 
to the effect that “ a depot was not to be compped 
to a battalion in the matter of producing trained 
troops for service afafoad.” 

> Uth Maivh, 1S08, 


4 
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A system which is sponsored by Lord Roberts 
and Sir Evelyn Wood would at first sight seem 
to be beyond criticism. If these twO distinguished 
soldiers, after long and full experience, had come 
to the conclusion that the soldier trained under 
the Linked-Battalion system was a better product 
and more serviceable for war than the soldier 
trained in a large depot, it would, indeed, sa;voiir 
of presumption to question such a judgment from 
such an authority. 

But a little consideration will suffice to show 
that there must be a confusion at some stage in 
the process which led to the Secretary of State’s 
pronouncement. 

In order that Lord Roberts or Sir Evelyn Wood 
should be able to pronounce a final and irrefutable 
judgment upon the value of the respective types of 
recruits, it is obviously necessary that they should 
have had experience of both, and, as the result of 
that experience, should have decided in favour of 
one. But it is a simple matter of fact that neither 
of the officers in question ever has enjoyed this 
opportunity. 

For thirty-five years no Line-Infantry soldiers 
have been trained otherwise than under the Linked- 
Battalion system. Prior to 1870, no soldier was 
trained under the Depot system which it is proposed 
to establish. 

This general statement requires, perhaps, one 
slight modification. For many years past the 
Royal Marines have been trained at a large doMt 
and transferred thence to their divisions. The 
Marines belong to the Navy, and Lord Roberts 
and Sir Evelyn Wood may not have tdcenjlhem 
into consideration when speaking of the Amy. 
Such was probably the case, for even the most 
ardent admirer of our exisj^g military system 
, would hardly question the fxcdlence of the rank 
and file of the Marines, or suggest that in peace 
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or war they show any marked inferiority to the 
average Line battalions. 

But apart from the Marines, there are no British 
Infantry soldiers who have been trained under 
the proposed system, and there never have been.‘ 
I^ifty years ago, it is true, there were a certain 
number of four-company battalions known as 
“ depot battalions,” which dragged out an obscure 
and undistinguished existence in certain remote 
stations. They were the worst developments of a 
faulty system. They were done away with, as they 
deserved to be ; but they bore not the slightest 
resemblance in composition, duties, or objects to 
the Walmer Depot or to the Infantry depots which 
it is proposed to establish in lieu of the linked 
battalions. It is clear, therefore, that the un- 
favourable judgment which, we are told, has been 
pronounced upon the depot-trained soldier is not, 
and cannot be based upon experience. 

THE “ DEPOT-TUAINED SOLDIER.” 

It is evident from the expressions used by those 
who champion the Linked-Battalion system that the 
point to which they attach the greatest importance 
is the fact that the soldier has received his training 
in a battalion, and not in a miwed depot. 

This view, which has often found expression, is 
really based upon a conftision of thought. Eve^ 
Infantry soldier at the present time is trained in 
a depot, and goes thence to a battalion. Precisely 
the same thing wiU happen under the Depot system, 
subject to these two important differences: the 
depA will be a good one instead of a bad one, and 
the ‘ nattalion to which he goes will be his own. 
Few people realise that, for the great majority Of 
In&ntry leernits, battalion to which he ^es 

' Hm depot* St Osterbsm snd Winchester sTe similsr to bat not 
•deattepl with tho d^ets proposed. 
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after leaving the regimental depot is merely a stage 
unnecessarily interpolated in his military career. 
He remains vdth tlie battalion for a space of time 
varying from a few weeks to eighteen months, 
and every year the tendency is in the direction of 
shortening the average period. Scarcely has he 
begun to know his officers and his comrades, than 
he is dispatched to the other end of the world, 
where he at length finds his real haven — Ae 
battalion with which he is to serve for seven or 
eight years, with which he is to fight, and from 
which he will take his discharge.* 

It will be seen, therefore, that while there has, 
hitherto, been no opportunity of comparing the 
product of the linked battalion with that of the 
large depot, as it is proposed to establish it, there 
are strong ptima fade reasons for believing that 
the latter will certainly not be inferior to the 
former in training or in fighting efficiency. 

It is, indeed, somewhat singular that any doubt 
should have been thrown upon the v'alue of large 
depots as schools of instruction and training, for it 
is no exaggeration to say that the best fighting 
material at the disposal of the nation is produced, 
almost without exception, by such institutions. 

The seamen of the Navy are trained together 
as boys in large depots. The stokers, the men 
of the best physique and the best conducted in 
the Navy, are trained in depots ; so are the Royal 
Marine Artillery and the Royal Marine Light 
Infantry. The Guards are trained in a large depot 
which supplies four separate remments, and ten 
battalions. The 60th Rifles and mfle Brigade are 
supplied from an ei^t-battalion depot. 

Royal Artillery, the Royal Engineers, an* the 
Army Service Corps are in the some positkin. 

’ The greeter the disproportion between the number of troops ehroed 
end «t hoine--in other wo^s, the greeW the reduction at home-^the 
shorter will be the avex^ term of service for the reomit in the home 
bsttsliftP 
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In accordance with the unanimous recommenda- 
tion of a very strong Committee, the Large-Depot 
system is to be applied to the whole Of the Cavalry, 
The Infantry of the Line alone are still compelled 
to go through the unsatisfactory stage of three 
months’ training in an ill-equipped, ill-manned 
depot from which all the conditions which con- 
tinue to make such places as Walmer and Cater- 
ham valuable must perforce be absent/ 

SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XVIII. 

1. The “ waste of a battalion is dependent upon — 

(a) Length of ^Qr\ice^ 

(b) The amount of mortality and invaliding ; 

(r) The amount of promotion and extension. 

2. The average annual waste of a seven -years’ battalion 
in India has hitherto been 165. 

3. The rate of waste may be reduced. 

4. The question of drafts is complicated by age require- 
ments. 

5. The tnie draft requirements for India, and the Colonies 
and Eeypt are respectively 7,020 and 3,860 (Infantry only). 

6. Drafts may oe furnished by a small depot and a linked 
battalion, or by a large depot. 

7. The linked bat^ion and depot involve a personnel of 
880 to 900 men. 

The large depot requires a much smaller personnel per 
battalion. 

8. The contention that the recruit furnished by the Linked- 
Battalion system is more efficient than the recruit furnished 
by a large depot is based on a fallacy. 

9. The Linked-Battalion sj^stem is necessarily much more 
expensive than the Large-Depot system. 

^ It is sometimes suggested that it is impossible, with due regard 
to the interests of the Service, to combine the recruits of various 
i^egiments for purposes of common instruction. The facts cited above 
ere eutfugh to show that this difficulty does not exist m the Guards 
or in the Artillery; nor, as a matter of fact, does it exist in the 
Infantry, llie idstructipn given at Newcastle is certainly not inferior 
h) that mven at Oxford, although at Newcastle there is a Joint depot 
of the four battalioiiB of tiie Northumberland Fusiliers arc the two 
hattalumi of the Durham LighK Infontty ; whereas the little d^t at 
Ilford eerves the two battalions of the Oxfordshire Light infoatry only^ 
Ihe doable depot at Licbiield is ono of the best, not one of the wersi 
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10. The soldier can be better trained in a large depot than 
in a small one. 

11. The question of age need not interfere with the sub- 
stitution of large depots for linked battalions and small 
depicts. 

The number of Infantry recruits enlisted at nineteen years 
of age and upwards is sufficient to furnish the Indian drafts. 

12. The age difficulty is slight in the case of Colonial 
drafts, and does not exist in the case of battalions at home. 

18. There is no foundation foi the argument that recruits 
trained in a large depot are inefficient. The best men in 
both services are trained in such depots. 



CHAPTER XIX 


THE MILITIA: PART I 
t 

THE MILITIA KEPRESENTS THE OLD TERRITORIAL 
ARMY. 

The Militia represents the oldest organised force in 
the country. It is not indeed the ancient territorial 
force which went by that name, and was levied 
under the ballot in various counties, but is con- 
stituted under comparatively recent statutes. The 
power still exists of enforcing the ballot, but the 
troops which would be raised by that means would 
serve under conditions differing in many respects 
from those which attach to the Militia as we know 
't. The Militia, however, is undoubtedly the repre- 
sentative in title of the old constitutional force 
of this country, and as such has obtained an im- 
portant and honourable place among our national 
institutions. With such a famous record, and 
with such a distinguished position, the Militia 
would seem specially designated to furnish that 
Territorial Army or Army of Reserve which by 
common agreement is now regarded as essential ; 
|uid there can be little doubt that the popular 
instinct in this matter is correct. 

the militia should form the basis of the 

MODERN TERRITORIAL ARMY. 

It is on the^basis of the Militia that the Territorial 
Army should be formed, and the Militia should 
furnish i^aterial for that cither in whole 

or in paii 
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THE MIEITIA 


THE PRESENT CONDITION fF THE MILITIA. 

A very brief examination <# tlte Militia etS it is 
will, however, suffice to show that whatever may 
be the rdle which the force is destined ultimately 
to play, it is not at present and under existing 
conditions qualified to undertake any serious 
military duties, or to fill the gap in our military 
arrangements which is now generally admitted to 
exist. 

The condition of the Militia is indeed lamentable. 
Of this there can be no doubt whatever. Hut there 
are probably few persons who realise how serious 
its condition actually is. I'he following figures 
serve to throw a lurid light upon the state of the 
Militia. In 1904 the establishment was 182,446, 
the strength was 93,549 ; and the deficiency 
consequently no less than 88,897. 

The net M'aste of the Militia in the year was 
48 per cent, of the entire force. 

During the year 85,264 men entered the Militia, 
and 88,551 men went out of it. 

Twenty-five per cent, of the entire force joined 
fbe Regular Army, deserted, or were absent auring 
the year. 

Of the recruits for the Militia 25,907, or 
78 per cent., were under twenty years of age. 
No less than 12,168 were under eighteen years 
of acre. 

Of the Infantry Militia, including non-commis- 
sioned officers and men of the permanent staff, 
28,715, or 82 per cent., were under twenty years of 
age. Of the Infantry Militia 29,272, or 42 per cent, 
had less than two years’ service. 

As appears from the figures mven alxive, l^re 
was m net loss of 8,287 men during the twelve 
months. One-quarter of 'the. tHlioIe force joined 
the Army, deserted, or were absent While to, 264 
recruits joined, 18,000 mpn went out of the Hffitia 
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into the Army, and over 12,000 were disqualified 
by age from going into the Army. 

Thc»«tate of things has got worse, and not better 
since 1904. 

In 1905 the Militia was 89,786 below establish- 
ment, and the total strength was only 92,672, of 
whom 4,468 belonged to the permanent staff. It 
is evident, therefore, that the Militia as a fighting 
force can hardl^ be said to exist 

OFFICIAL IIETUIINS AKD THE MILITIA. 

It should be clearly understood, moreover, that 
discouraging as are the figures which appear in the 
Annual Return of the Army, they do not represent 
the whole or the worst of the case. It is not as 
well known as it ought to be that the figures re- 
lating 1» the Militia, which are published in the 
Aimual Return, are to all intents and piloses a 
fraud. They are published for the ostensible pur- 
poses of giving mformation to the public with 
respect to the condition of the Army for which it 
pays. As a matter of fact, they do not give this 
information, but to any one who is not specially 
expert in their interpretation they convey an 
impression which is the exact reverse of the truth. 
At page 2 of the Annual Return ' is to be found a 
statement of the numbers of the Militia, and in 
calculating the t<^al of the armed forces of the 
Crown it is usual, and indeed natural, to add this 
number to the total of the R^pilar Army. But 
any one who does so will commit a grievous error. 
As a matter of hict, many thousands of the boys 
who figure hs militiamen on page 2, figure again as 
soldiers ofthQi^Line on the very same page. There 
are^ thousaniis of bojrs who are recimted at 
various depots aiB^ militiamen, whoJInever see a 
Militia officer, never go toja Militia training, and 

* IMumlbr 1901 ^ 
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never see a Militia battalion. Every year thousands 
oj^'so-c^led militiamen pass fr 9 m the Militia to the 
Regular Army before they hav% l|^ft the regjinental 
depot. These boys have for the most part intended 
from the beginning to go into the Army, and it has 
been perfectly weU known to the recruiting officer 
that such was their intention ; and yet the farce of 
enlisting them twice over is solemnly gone through,* 
with the result that in some dcpei^ as mapy'as 
70 TCr cent, of the Militia recruits are pai^a on 
to the Inne within three months of their entry. 
Every one of these is counted tw'ice over in our 
returns, and 100 recruits figure as 170 soldiers in 
the documents presented to the public. 


THE LAW AND THE MILITIA. 

We have seen that the Militia as a ■^ole is 
greatly below its establishment ; that, as regards its 
personnel, it is in a perpetual state of flux, and that 
a large number of the soldiers who nominally com- 
pose it, in reality belong to another branch of the 
Army. To these shortcomings must be added yet 
another, which is due to the irregularity in the com- 
position of the various units. In order to under- 
stand the disadA'antage arising from this irregular 
distribution it is necessary to beSf in mind the law 
imder which the Militia exists. At the present 
time no man can be transferred without his consent 
from one Militia battalion to another, and even 
with such consent, he can only be transferred to 
another battalion forming part of the same “ corps ” 
as that in which he has enlisted. Even "with con- 
sent, the militiaman cannot be transfer!^ from one 
battalion to another unless the batta]|||||jpi fonn part 

''ft la notewoajj^ that if a bojr b^paated^jpt th* MiKtia aad aah* 
aeqneiiilf into IhAAnny, tiro boObtMs arejtajrable in reapect of him to 
ihe ractnitinir officer ; whoreaa,iif he he euliBted direcOr into tbo Ata7> 
the veemiterliw to be l|pitent wi^t e aingle boimtjr. 
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of the same corps. It is easy to imderstaad and 
to sympathise with ‘the motives which led to tlfe 
adoption of this #trfct rule. But its existence is 
undoubtedly detrimental to the welfiire of the 
Militia. There are cases in whitdi two neighbour- 
ing battalions would gain greatly by amalgamation, 
hut such amalgamation is impossible un<|er the 
law. The whole of the men must, in fact, be^ 
discharged from one battalion and re-enlisted before 
they enter the other.' 

It is not necessary to dwell further upon this 
point, but it has been referred to in order to explain 
why it is that the deficiency of one unit cannot be 
made good from the superfluity of another, or why. 
without very special measures, it is impossible to 
amalgamate weak units for their mutual advantage. 
The res^t is undoubtedly most unfortunate. The 
ordinary strength of a battalion in the field in war 
time is from 900 to 1,000 men, and in order to 
maintain this force a large reserve is necessary. 
No Militia battalion comd take the field 900 
strong ; no Militia battalion has any reserve. The 
strength of the unit varies from 150 to over a 
thousand. 

It is sufficient to say that the strength varies 
over 1,000 men to under 200. Any one who 
is acquainted with iihe local conditions with respect 
to the^ Xjmous battalicms is aware that in many cases 
there is nttle chance of raising the weak battalions 
to a satisfactory strength. The only method by 
which any uniformity in the strength of units can 
he anivea at u by amalgamation and groiming ; 

8^ which, thou^ very necespry, win un- 

doubtedly m^et with much resistance in the first 
ins^o^ aniOynrhich wifi demand great tact and 
patience on WS pacLof those who are ijtdled uMii 
fo'undettake it. 

' It ttmf W tnaatioMd incMen tally tli& tlui map m> diaeliatged oonld 
m all claim a bounty in Mijpect of diacbai{^. 

18 
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THE want of organisation FOE WAR. 

But if the condition of fhe ^ilitia in respect 
of its numbers and personnel is unsatisfactory, 
little comfort can be deduced from an examina- 
tion of its organisation and training. Practically 
speaking, the Militia has no organisation in the 
sense In which that word is understood in con- 
nection with modem armies. No definite function 
is assigned to it ; by law it is confined to service 
in the United Kingdom ; in practice it can usually 
be relied upon ror service outside the United 
Kingdom. It is unprovided with -artillery, or with 
any of the adjuncts of a modem army. It still 
figures as an item of nearly 100,000 men in the 
military establishment of the country, but it 
is doubtful whether it represents a thirdjof that 
number if we reckon as of value only thaF portion 
of the force which can be relied upon to take the 
field against a serious enemy. 

We have seen that the Militia is in a state of 
perpetual flux ; that in a single year 88,551 men, 
or more than 40 per cent, of the entire force 
serving, left the colours. It must be difficult to 
create an efficient force under any terms of service 
as long as it is snibject to this law of perpetual 
change. But the difficulty is ^eatly enlaced 
when we come to consider what is the amount of 
training which the militiaman obtains duHng his 
brief and uncertain connection with his battwon. 
In theory an ordinary militiaman is supposed to 
receive forty-nine days’ training on enlistment ami 
twenty-eight days’ at each successive trainingi or 
roughly speabfrig three months in his firat year of 
service, and oi^ month ineveiy subsec^uent year. It 
1^ been obwn by many ooinpefllliit authoifijes 
tnt two yl|rs is the m^ibnumpr training requir^ 
to naake an effectiv* sbldieSt* from the matenal 
which we obtaii|^or fne^egular Army, it i| not 
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intended to discuss the correctness of this opinion 
in this chapter, but* it may be observed that two 
years is the minimum period approved in most 
foreign armies. If, however, we assume that 
a period of two years’ training is reasonable ^d 
necessary, it is impossible not to note how far the 
training of the militiaman falls short of that ideal. 
Assuming that the recruit attends his annual 
training in the same year as that in which he 
enlists, he must serve for no less than seventeen 
years to obtain the equivalent of the two years 
which it has been suggested are necessary for the 
formation of an Infantry soldier. It will be easily 
understood how little chance there is of any sub- 
stantial number of men completing seventeen years’ 
service in a force which gives up 40 per cent, of its 
strength each year. 


THE NOKFOLK COMMISSION ON THE MILITIA. 

It may be said that this view of the condition of 
the Militia is unduly pessimistic. Unfortunately 
there is reason to believe that the opinion here 
expressed is shared by those who have the closest 
experience of the force, and who have had the best 
opportunities of inquiring into its condition. The 
verdict of the Duke of Norfolk's Commission is 
emphatic. “ The Militia,” says the Commission, 
‘‘ in its existing condition is unfit to take the field 
for the defence of this country ” ; and when it is 
remembered that the Militia exists for no othetr 
purpose, and that its cost is nearly two millions a 
year, it would be hard to find a more serious or 
a more swAeping condemnation. 

In anotivdf jparagraph the Comn^sioners state 
that “the iiaiiiMg of the Militia omoer is ina^ 
quate to enaUe iMn prop^ly to lea^lltroom, lem 
espeeoUy iaemaidetay tmniiHtroi^’'; and tto last 
primounoemeat, scanty l^s^we^png and serknis 
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tl^in the preceding one, leads us by a natural 
transition to the all-important question of the 
officers of the Militia. 

THE QUESTION OF OFFICERS. 

Enough has been said to show that the condition 
of thej^litia is unsatisfactory as regirfds the rank 
and file. But even more serious than the condi^on 
of the rank and file is that of the officers. , It is 
essential to a clear comprehension of the li^Iilitia 
question that the condition of the force with 
regard to the position of its officers should be 
clearly understood. There is much misapprehension 
on this subject ; it will be well, therefore, to state 
the facts clearly. 

There is a great and growing deficiency of officers 
in the Militia. The shortage is not equal is all the 
units. Some battalions and some companies have 
their full complement ; others are lamentably short, 
so short that to send them into action would be 
to risk a disaster. The following table shows the 
shortage of Militia officers in 1904 : — 

DSnCIENCY OF OFFICXSS OF THE HIUTIA (iMFANTKY) 1904. 


:talions havine 15 combatant officers . 

. 14 

59 99 

55 

. 14 

9 , „ 13 „ 

7 55 • 

. 10 

„ 9 , 12 ,9 

55 • 

. 7 

99 99 11 55 

99 • 

. 6 

„ 5 , 10 

95 • 

» 

55 59 0 99 

f> • 

8 

95 95 3 „ 

99 

1 


Totfd of battalions having 15 officers or less . 57 

But to say tlj^t there is tL shortage df officers is 
bill to state half the case. A vei^lBige nuiulier 
of the offioStt serving. In ^e Mffitia are not Militia 
offl6ers at m The Officers ihay be dividod into 

« Tlie All! complemU^ fbr a Mlalion is from thirty to 
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four categories. In the first place there aie tihoAe 
who have just been referred to, who are not really 
officers of the ' Militia at aU. These are the 
subalterns who are passing through tl^ Militia 
into the Line, and who only regard the bacbdidn to 
which thej^ are attached as a temporary resting- 
place to be’^quitted at the very earliest opp^unity. 
There are battalions in which seven out of eight 
suba]|tems come under this description. There are 
others in which the proportion would be as high if 
some of those who hold commissions as subalterns 
m the Militia had been able to satisfy the require- 
ments of the Army Examiners. There is scarcely 
a battalion in which some of the subalterns are not 
birds of passage. 

The second category is composed of officers 
who for some reason or other have failed to obtain 
commissions in the Line, but whose inclination is 
towards a military career, and who would have 
devoted their lives to soldiering had they been able. 
Among them are to be found officers who have 
failed to pass the Army examination : officers 
whose age precludes them from entering the 
Regular Army, or makes all chance of promotion 
in it out of the question. 

Many of these qfficers spend a somewhat strange 
life endeavouring to eke out the j^ear by trans- 
ferring their activities from one unit to another, 
and frnm one school of instruction to another. 
Many of them succeed to a remarkable extent in 
realising their ambition — a laudable one in itself. 
They _ train with various battalions ; they attend 
a viffiety of classes ; they becom(; attached for 
considerafaS^ periods to Line regiments, and thus 
become ip 'sirsense regular officers, or at any rate 
officers serving qcntinuQusly. The method 
some advantages," bfrt iti di^vanta^ are gt^ 
and obvious. ^ 

Thirdly there is a considerable lumber of c^oeis 
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^fho hiVe served in the Kegular Army, and who 
have left it for one reason or another before reaching 
a high rank. These officers are for the most part 
to be among the captains. Their experience 
and Vji^ue in the Militia varies greatly according 
to the character and ability of the individual. In 
some oases they ire a useful addition ; in others 
they have a negative value. 

Lastly there is a class which represents thd true 
Militia officer, who, in theory, is tne natural^ leader 
of the force. This class consists of gentlemen of 
means and position of some status in town or 
county, who give one month a year to soldiering 
with the county regiment. Some of the best 
officers of the Militia are to be found in this class, 
but it contains also a certain number of officers, 
principally of field rank, whose military qualifica- 
tions leave much to be desired. 

It will be observed from the above enumeration 
that the officers contained in the first and second 
categories are necessarily anxious to devote more 
time to service in the Militia than the conditions 
of the force permit — they desire, in fact, to make 
soldiering a profession — and regard the period 
of training — a month in each year — as too short. 

Officers in the third category are for the most 
part in the same position. They have as a rule, 
learnt only one profession ; and they are anxious to 
continue to practise it. During their actual pCTod 
of service with their Militia battalion^ they receive 
the “emoluments which they can no longer earn 
in the Army. To the majority of these officers, 
therefore, an extension of the month of braining 
would be welcome. 

jj^tly there 'are the officers comprised in the 
founh cat^ory, the re^ Militia officers <xt the 
old l^rpe. To them, it is obvk^, a short period 
of training is essential ; and those who talk ml^ of 
six months’ trailing on Iftilistment, shjT'Wttehs’ 
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annual training, entirely forget' the ' position) 
in which these officers are placed. Many a man 
will consent to be a soldier for a month and a 
civihan for eleven months in each year, l^uch a 
division is compatible with th( continuanee of ^is 
civil occupo(^ons. But what man will devftte six 
months to soldiering and six months to chil pur- 
suits ? He must perforce be neither a soldier nor 
a civilian ; he must needs fail in both edacities, 
and he will be an incubus equally to the nusiness 
he ne^tects, and to the regiment which he is uiikble 
to serve. 

If the foregoing analysis be correct, it is evident 
that the problem of securing sufficient and efficient 
officers for the Mihtia is not likely to be solved so 
long as the present system continues in force. 

It is obvious that before a real improvement can 
take place, service in the commissioned ranks of 
the Militia must become either more or less of 
a profession for the officer than it is at present. 
A young man who is willing to devote himself to 
a military career should be able to find in Militia 
service the fulfilment of his ambition. At present 
he has no such opportunity. Either he takes his 
commission with the sole object of giving it up as 
soon as possible, and getting into the Line as qmckly 
as may be ; or eke, prevented by age or want of 
education ^m quitting his regiment, he endea- 
vours,, by a series of manoeuvres and by a clever 
manipulation of the regulations, to prolong his 
tempe^ry service for as many months m the* year 
as he is able. 

It would undoubtedly be an advantage to the 
Army— and the Militia is part of the Army — ^if the 
numW of (ffofessional officers could be incieased. 
Ev^ soldier knpws that in time of war it il* the 
deficiency of trained officers that will be felt much 
more than any deficient of men. It is therefore 
A gocM^tlniiill that the Aulitia shqpld contain a huge 
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nerceubage of officers who are willing to devote 
thdCr lives to the study £uid practice of their pro- 
fession. It is obvious, however, that the terms on 
which the quasi-regular officers are now obtained, 
and the .conditions under which they are permitted 
ter se^e, are most unsatisfactory, aj^d must be 
regarded as a nudeeshift and an anomaly. It is 
greftly to be desired that there should be officers 
of eitperience in the Militia, but it is not to be 
desired 4lthat these officers should be compelled 
to gain their experience by resort to ipegular 
processes, and by manipulating rather than by 
observing the regulations. Those who seek the 
welfere of the Militia are bound to provide a 
remedy. 

But if the country would jjain by an addition to 
the number of trained professional officers, it would 
also gain^greatly by an increase in the number 
of true Muitia officers, gentlemen of means who, 
while ready to learn something of the business 
of an officer and ready at all times to serve in the 
event of war, are unable to gi>e up their ordinary 
avocations in peace time for more ^an a month in 
each year. There are numbers of such men already 
serving, and many more would come forward if 
soldiermg in the Militia were as attractive as it 
might easily be made. Too great a burden must 
not be laid upon them, and all idea of calling 
them out for six or seven months every^^eaj must 
be abandoned. In a word, we mu^ recewnise 
facts. There are, and always will be, two cusses 
..of officers in the Militia : the class which can give, 
and desires to mve, more than is now asdeed for ; 
and the dass which cannot give more th^ Militia 
service under tiie old conditiems demanded. 

If, the problem is to be solved, we must provide 
for both classes. At present, in the endeavour to 
make one rule apply to bo^, we fail to get ilnp 
best value out of either. Jn a subseq^|||it dtapleae 
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we shall show in what way the?^ division can' |>e 
made ; but before discussing this and otJier remedies 
appropriate to the malady from which the Militia is 
suffering, it is necessary to make a further diagnosis 
of that malady with a view to showing t^t Tthe 
disease goes deep, and that the cure to be effective 
must be radical. It 'must not be forgotten, 
however, that a radical cure may often be a pailUess 
one, and may be effected more surely by talking 
advantage of natural processes, than by resort to 
heroic furgery. It is a cure of this benignant kind 
that is suggested in the present case. 

t SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XIX. 

1. The Militia is the representative of the old Territorial 
Army of the country, and it is to the Militia that we should 
look to furnish us with the basis of a Territorial 4 l|^my in the 
present day. 

$2. The condition of the Militia is such that, under present 
conditions, it cannot be utilised as an effective Territorial 
Army, 

3. The condition of tl|e Militia is very bad, and is getting 
worse. 

4. The Returns jpuiporting to give the strength of the 
Militia are false ana misleading. 

5. The law which forbids the transfer of militiamen from 
one unit to another is detrimental to the value of the force as 
a whole. 

6. The Militia is at present without any organisation for 
^ar, and has no serious military value. Ine report of the 
Huke of^orfblk’s Commission confirms this view. 

7. The condition of the Militia with respect to the number 
and quality of its officers is even more serious than with 
respect to the rank and file. 

o« There are two daases of officers in the Militia, whoae 
interests and obiects differ; these two classes cannot with 
advant^ be dealt with, as they are at present, under id^tical 
regulations. * 

9. Some officers desire to give more service than is at 
present demanded of them. Some officers are not able to give 
more than is at Present required The two classes should be 
dealt vithsq|||^. 



CHAPTER XX 
THE MILITIA : PART II 


THE MILITIA AND THE 11KGUI.AH ARMY. 

It will be seen from the facts which have been 
enumerated in the previous chapter that the con- 
dition of the Militia was not unjustly described as 
“ lamentable.” Not only are the numbers declining 
year by year; not only is the force admittedly 
unfit to take the field; not only are officers and 
men discouraged, but the system under which the 
Militia is administered is such that there is no hope 
of an amendment, unless and until some radical 
chanTC in the constitution and administration of 
the force has been made. 

That the evils are inherent in the system can 
scarcely be doubted. It has often been said that 
the Militia has been made entirely subsidiary to 
the Regular Army, and is being bled to death for 
the benefit of the Line. The statement is true, 
but it is also true that as long as the q^tions 
between the Regular Army and the Militia continue 
on their present footing, the latter not only will be, 
but must be sacrificed to the former. As between 
the Regular Army and the Militia, the balance of 
attraction is at present slightly in favour of the 
Army, and in consrauence militiamen pass, as we 
have seen, from their own battalions into those of 
the Line. It is not only desirable that th^ dimikl 
do so,it is absolutely essentiai If we are compelled 
to choose between the R^pilar Ait|^y and the 
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Militia, we must perforce give the preference to 
the former. If either is to perish, it must not be 
the Regular Army. The reason is obvious. The 
regular soldier is available for service abroad in 
time of war ; the militiaman is not. The r^ular 
soldier receives a real training under professional 
officers ; the militiaman does not. The regular 
soldier at the end of his colour service passes to 
the Reserve ; the militiaman does not. Fpr these 
reasons, as long as the system compels us to elect 
between the two, it is tlie militiaman who must 
give way to the regular soldier. That such must 
be the case becomes still more evident when w0 
consider what would happen if, by any means, w^' 
could so vary the present system as to make the 
attractions of the Militia superior to those of the 
Regular Army. 

THE DEPENDENCE OP THE ARMY ON THE MII-ITIA. 

Let US take for the purpose of illustration the 
figures for 1904 already referred to.* 

In the year in question 15,648 militiamen passed 
into the Regular Army. Of these the great 
majority were Infantry. What would be the- 
inevitable result of a change whereby these militia- 
men were persuaded to remain in the force in 
which they originally enlisted ? The Militia has 
become, ex hypotheti, more attractive than the 
Armyl therefore the men who under the present 
system pass from the former to the latixar wiU 
cease to do so. In other words, the Infantry of the 
Line will lose some 12,000 recruits in a single year. 
B^ut this is by no means the end of the matter. It 
must be assumed that the increased attractions 
which have sufficed to keep men in the MiUtia, 
will also suffice to attract to the Militia men who, 
under present conditioDS, would go into the Line. 

> 8m p. 190- 
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Let us suppose that 5,000 men are thus withheld 
from the Line, and we shall find ourselves con- 
fronted with a deficit of 17,000 men, or 77 per 
cent, of the total* fecruits for the Infantry of the 
Line. The position of the Army Council under 
thele circumstances will be one of weat embarrass- 
ment. The Indian drafts will not be forthcoming; 
the battalions at home and abroad will be rednced 
to skeletons, if they are not absolutely destroyed. 
In a word, the British Infantry of the Line will 
weU-nigh disappear. 

Such must be the inevitable result of an 
arrangement which merely withholds militiamen 
(rom the Army, without altering the system as a 
#hole. It may be contended that no change can 
ever be made which will have so drastic an 
operation as that which has been described, but to 
accept such an argument is merely to admit that 
the object in view cannot be attained, and that the 
evil complained of must remain without a remedy. 

THE MILITIA AND THE VOLUNTEEKS. 

Again, the Militia, on the testimony of many 
observers, is suffering through the competition of 
the Volunteers. There can be no dount that in 
many districts such is the case. It is, indeed, only 
natural that men who find they can obtain regular 
payment for fifteen days’ service in a Volunteer 
Camp, should, in man^ cases, prefer to liiqi^ their 
soldiering to that period, rather than serve for a 
montn at a shilling a day in a Militia battalion.^ 

But that, under the existing system, there must 
bjC a direct competition between Milida and Volun- 
teers is inevitable. The militiaman is enlisted for 
home service only; so is the volunteer. The 
mOitiaman is paid fpr his services ; so, with growing 

' There ere eeaee in whidh, in the opinkm of weil4nl(iniied 
u raenf es 400 men have hem diverted from a MiBtia BatfeaHon w a 
Field Army Volonteer Battalkm. 
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frequency, is the volunteer. The militiaman comes 
out for a short training each year; so does the 
volunteer. So far as dinerences exist between the 
conditions of service in the two Ranches, the terms 
of Militia service are certainly more irksome than 
those of the volunteer. The militiaman is tuider 
stricter discipline than the volunteer ; his training 
usually takes place under less agreeable conditions, 
and throughout the year he obtains less sympathy 
and consideration from the public than does his 
comrade. 


THE MILITIA AND WAR. 

* 

Lastly, the Militia suffers, and suffers greatl^ 
from the fact that no definite position in thi 
scheme of national defence is assigned to it. By 
law, the Militia is maintained for service in the 
United Kingdom only; in practice, officers and 
men are expected to serve abroad whenever they 
are required Although the Militia is expected 
to serve abroad, and although the officers and men 
have usually come forward in large numbers and 
accepted the obligation to do so, no provision 
whatever has been made for the utilisation of thg^ 
force outside these Islands. Neither the equip- 
ment, the organisation, nor the composition of the 
Militia is consistent with any idea of systematic 
preparation for war. The dispatch of the Militia 
oversea is always regarded as a sort of “hajmy 
thoudlb,” an emergency measure, the need for 
whicn^could never have been foreseen.* 4 

Mu<di is said, from time to time, about the 
Militia being regarded as the reserve for the 
Regular Army. It is not, and cannot be anything 

I The Seoiietary af State far War baa recently annoanoed that the 
Bill Riakla|f ff^relgn aerviee for the Militia oompnlaory^ whidi was 
mt^uted IB 1905^ and ptoaed tbrongb the Home of Lorda, ta to be 
i^mtrodtioed. If the strong oppoaiiaon which it met with from the 
how injpow^r (1S06) be not renewed^ the Bill wUfpaaa into laW;, 
aad a wnable ilep m advance will have been taken. 
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t^e kind. Militiamen cannot be drafted into 
the Line battalions of the regiments of whitdi they 
are supposed to form a,pa^^ 

It is, of course, quite right that no such power 
of transfer should exist. It would be incompatible 
with the rdles assigned to the two branches of the 
Service at the present time. 

But it is well to realise that the habit of speaking 
about the Militia as a reserve for the Line is 
merely an instance of careless thought and expres- 
sion. Nor can it be said with any greater approach 
to accuracy that the Militia is, or can be made 
under existing conditions, a reinforcement for the 
jUgular Army. 

Setting aside, for the moment, the initial difficulty 
of the state of the law which makes it impossible 
for the Army Council to reckon beforehand on 
the services of any Militia unit, or any individual 
officer or man for an oversea campaign, let us 
assume that the Militia is really asked to provide 
an organised contingent to reinforce the army in 
the fidd. Let Us see exactly what would happen. 
It win be well to confine ourselves to a very modest 
donand upon the force, and to be content with two 
idivisions of eight battalions each. It will also be 
'wdl to err on the sade of moderation in fixing 
the strength of the battalions and to •limit it to 
sod men. 

TH£ ATTEMFr TO- PBOVIDE AN OBQANISEDaFOBCE 
OF MILITIA. 

Wffaf would happen, in practice, if an attempt 
were made to work out this problem? In the 
first place it would appear at once that in mder to 

* Tliey cannot even be drafted into another Militia hattalioii in their 
own or a neighbomii^ county unleea such battalion la technically |ieft 
of the aame eorpa'^aa that to which they belonff. Thua a man can 
he dnfted wUh Mi conant from the Xat Someraet Militia into the 
fiomeraet Militia. But even with hia conaent he cannot l» diaftcd 
from the ftid W^eit York Militia to the Mh Weil York MOllhL 
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find sixteen battalions of 800 men each, all id«a of 
local mobilisation must be abandoned. The bat- 
talions must be selected from all Over the^ country 
and concentrated. Assi\min^, however, that the 
sixteen battalions have been discovered and selected, 
the next step must be to eliminate the Unfit 
among the men composing them. By following 
the ordinary rules which are applied to any Line 
battalion on mobilisation for foreign service, we 
shall find that no less than 5,600 out of the total of 
12,800 must be left behind. To fill up their places, 
men must be obtained by calling for volunteers 
from other battalions — for drafting is not only 
most undesirable, but is against the law. By th» 
means the total may be made up. But at what^. 
a cost? No sooner have the divisions embarked 
than the inevitable waste will begin, increasing 
rapidly as the hardships of the campaign and the 
fire of the enemy produce their effect. To fill 
up the gaps so made there will be no reserve 
available. In the case of most Line battalimis 
there will be some reservists not required ^ on 
mobilisation, and there will be the young sol<fiers 
left behind on account of their youth, but rapidly, 
maturing. But for the Militia divisions there ^ 
are no reservists, and of the men left behind 


S few "Will be available, for in the Infantry 
tia we have no less than 18,785 men serving 
who are under nineteen years of age, and 5,088 
under jcighteen. Boys of seventeen and eighteen 
cannoln^ sent to the front, and in two year^time, 
when they are mature, the war may be over, y 
Thus it will be seen that while the Militia is not, 
snd, indeed, ought not to be regarded as a reserve 
for the Regular Army, neither can it, under existing 
conditions, be utilised as a reinforcement. 

TlKse ibcts were made abundantly dear during 
the South Aftican War, but the knowledge, so 
- gained has not, hitherto, been applied ; and if the 
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countiy were to be involved in a serious war to- 
Alorrow, the Militia wou^ be even less fitted to 
take its^lace in the fighting line than it was in 
1900.* 


THE DISEASE AKD THE HEMEDY. 

What, then, is the remedy for the malady from 
which the Militia is suffering ? Its general nature 
is indicated by the character of the disease. The 
Militia is being destroyed by the competition o^ 
the Regidar Army ; and the system is so perverse 
that, unless that competition continues to the dis- 
^vantage of the Miutia, the Regular Army must 
suflPer. 

Clearly, therefore, the competition must cease, 
but its cessation must be accompanied by an 
alteration in the system which will allow of the 
change being made without inflicting injury upon 
the Armjr. 

The Militia, in the words of the Report of the 
Duke of Norfolk’s Commission, is unfit to take 
the field for the defence of this country.” It 
ought to be so organised as to be fit for this, its 
Iprimary duty. 

. The Militia is regarded in all our military calcu- 
Iati<ms as an integral part of the Arm^, available 
frnr service oversea. But the Militia is, by law, 
lifted to service in the United Kingdom. The 
law ought to be altered without delay, and to be 
brought into accordance with the practioem 

* Th#qnality of the Militia hattaliong eent to South Africa h/r to the 
Meditemnean during the War, varied g^reatly. Certain hattaUima 
were etroitf in numMrs, and with a euffoiency of officers. But the 
question or forming a Militia Division and maiiitaining it aa an active 
S|rtd Force never sroee. Hie foot that the so^alled Militia BeMrva 
him very righ^y been abolished has net materially altered the situation* 
Ifi IBOO a certain number of the Militia Reserve were ooiitribuied 
to Line ||^tUlioni, which flalned what the Militia lost. At the 
yeawit time, no Militia reaervtets would be available for the BMular 
and to that extent the Regular Anny would be worse on new 
than m 1900. But it is not easy to show that there hat bM any 
correq^dlng gain to the Militia as 
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The present method of officering the Militia is 
profoundly unsatisfactory, and must neceaparily be 
so, as long as the practice of utilising tne Com- 
missioned ranks of the Militia as a mere halting- 
place for officers of the Regular Army is continued. 
It ought to be abandoned and replaced by some 
other plan which will restore the prestige, and con- 
sequently increase the nuftiber and efficiency of 
Muitia officers. 

The irregularity in the strengtJi and even the 
establishment of the various Militia battalions is 
so great as to make the utilisation of the Force 
as part of a modem army difficult, if not impossibles 
Some attempt should therefore be made to equalise 
the Militia battalions, and to provide them with a 
reserve available on mobilisation. 

That all these necessary and indeed essential re- 
forms can be accomplished, and accomplished in a 
way which will prove most acceptable to the 
officers and men of the Militia, the author has 
long believed. ‘ Nothing that has taken place of 
late has tended to shake that belief. In 1904 the 
feeling of the House of Commons made any change 
impossible, and the result has been — what every one? 
acquainted with the conditions of the Service must 
have anticipated — that the Militia has gone from 
bad to worse; the need for change has increased 
instead of diminishing. 

How that change can be effected, hOw it might 
have h^n effects, had the country so willed, is 
explained in Chapter VI. of this volume. %That 
chapter deals with the Short-Service Territorial 
Army, and it is as the largest and most important 
factor of that Territorial Army that the Militia 
can render the best service to the natiem. Those 
^ho have read the dupter referred to with care, 
will perceive that by the adoption of the arrange- 
ments there pn^tosed, the whole of the duui^ 

’ A* jkuniahiiig ■ome •vidmee on tbia point mo A^endix VII. 

14 
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which have been set forth above as necessary for 
the salvation of the Militia may be naturally and 
easily effected, and that every battalion which the 
nation chooses to redeem from its present position 
by including it in the Territorial Army will thereby 
be given a real military existence, and will become 
once more a valuable and indeed essential part of 
the National Army* 

SUMMARY OF CIIAIT^ER XX. 

1. In the competition for recruits between the Regular 
Army and the Militia, it is in the interests of the nation that 
the Remilar Army should prc\ail. 

' 2. rine fact that the Regular Army prevails is detrimental 
to the Militia. 

3. A system under which one force can only exist at the 
expense of another is bad, and ought to lie changed. 

4. The Militia suffers from the competition of the 
Volunteers as well as from that of the Regular Army. 

6. The arrangement by which the Militia is expected to 
serve abroad in time of War, yet is by law confined to the 
United Kingdom, is anomalous and ought to be altered. 

6. Under existing conditions the Militia cannot be formed 
into a modem Army. 

7. The South African War provided lessons with respect 
to the Militia which have been imperfectly Jearat, and by 
which we have failed to profit. 

8. The nature of the disease from which the Militia is 
suffering being apparent, the nature of the remedy is also 
apparent. 

k The nature of the remedy is indicated in Chapter VI. 
of this book. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE VOLUNTEERS : PART 1 


IHE ORIGIN 01 THE VOLUNTEER lOHCE. 

Tur position of the Volunteers, in common with 
many other of our military arrangements, is an 
anomaly. It is probably true to say that no one 
charged with the duty of utilising the resources of 
the nation for the defence of the country would 
ever have created a force of the kind. 

Like so many other British institutions, the 
Volunteers, as they exist, are the result of an acci- 
dent. In 1859 the country was alarmed by threats 
of French invasion. The true defence of the 
country, the Navy, had been neglected, and there 
were many who thought that the French navy was 
equal, if not superior, to our own. Our Army was 
notoriously unable to cope with that of France. 
The alarm was genuine, and the reasons for it were 
not to be ignored. The ordinary precautions which 
prudence and foresight would have dictated had 
not been taken. The nation was as improvident, 
as over-confident, and as ignorant in all matters 
relating to war as it is at the present day.^ 

In 1859, as on every single occasion on which we 
have been involved m war since that date, pre- 
cautions had to be taken in a hurry, and emerMncy 
methods had to be resorted ta An a^eal was 
made to the patriotism and public spirit of the 
nation, and a very splendid response was inade to 
flwrt appeal* Civilians in every rank of life came 
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forward and undertook to learn something of the 
militaiy. profession. Whether the force raised in 
1859-60^ would have proved effective, if put to the 
rude test of war, must be a matter of opinion. But 
that the Volunteers of that day did aU they could 
to relieve a dangerous situation is beyond doubt. 

For nearly ^y years the force raised in the 
emergency of 1859 has maintained its existence.* In 
many respects its character has been greatly changed, 
in some respects for the better, in some, perhaps', 
for the worse. That it is better trained and better 
equipped now than in its earher stages, can hardly 
be doubted. 

WHY THE VOLUNTEERS ARE WHAT THEY ARE. 

It has been stud that in all probability no one 
would ever have created the Volunteer Force on its 
present basis as a deliberate and considered act. 
The same thing may be said with equal truth of 
the British Constitution. But both these great 
institutions exist, and both are accepted portions of 
our national life which may be amended, but which 
cannot be dispensed with. That, if the Volunteer 
Force had been the outcome of a reasoned effort, it 
would diflFer in many particulars fronl>the Force as 
we see it, is obvious. In the early days, the object 
of f^e promoters of the movement was to raise a 
number of riflemen in the shortest possible time. 
The Force was to be regarded as exclusively a 
defence against invasion, and an invasian was 
expected at an early date. The relations of the 
Volunteer Force to the Regular Army and 
to the Militia were scarcely considered ; and for 
reasons which were adequate at the time, but which 
are not applicable now, the preponderant rbte to be 
dayed by the Royal Navy was left out of sx^it 
Nor was mind applied to matter in the raising of 
the diffierent corps. Infantry and ArtOleiy were 
raised with very slight regard to the actual naads 
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of the Service, or to the suitability of the parti> 
cular force to the locality in which it was recruited. 

This peculiarity has marked the Volunteer Force 
throuffhout the vdiole of its existence. It is im- 
possible to pretend that the distiibution of the 
various arms, either numerical or geographical, 
has at any time been the outcome of a carefuUy- 
thought-out scheme, based upon purely military 
considerations. 

At the present moment it would puzzle the most 
ingenious enquirer to give a reason for the figure 
at which the Volunteer establishment stands, fi>r 
the proportion in which the various arms which 
compose it are maintained, or for the distribution pf 
those arms viewed from a military standpoint. 

It cannot be too clearly realised that the numbers 
and distribution of the Volunteers at the present 
time are due to chance and not to design. 

In a measure this is no doubt due to the War 
Office, which is charged with the responsibility of 
raising, organising, distributing, and utilising the 
whole of the military forces in the United King- 
dom. It is principaily due to our national habit 
of dealing with all military questions in a purely 
amateur spirit, and resolutely refrising to regard 
them as in any way connected with actual war. 
But whatever be the nature and extent of the 
msponsib'Sity, the interest of the country is directed, 
&nd rightly directed towards the hiture rather than 
to the pfBt 

the material and the use made or IT. 

If it be true that the Volunteers under exiting 
conditions are not all that can be desired, the first 
and obvious questicm which arises is. How can the 
oiganisation Ik improved, and how can the admir- 
able material which the Volunteer Force contains be 
utUised to the best advantage ? 
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That the material, or some of it, is admirable, is 
beyond doubt. It is strictly true to say that the 
best fighting material which the country possesses 
is to be found in the ranks of the Volunteers. This 
fact is so indisputable and so important that it is a 
pity its import should so frequently be misunder- 
stood, and that a superstructure should so often be 
built upon it which it is not capable of supporting. 
The Volunteer Force contains some of the best 
military material the country possesses; but to 
deduce from this fact the conclusion that the 
'"yioluifteer Force is uniformly good, or that the 
terms which can be applied to a part are equally 
applicable to the whole, is a fallacy. 

Again, it is unfortunate that many persons in 
responsible positions should fail to realise that in 
the military, as in the manufacturing world the raw 
material, however excellent, only acquires its full 
value after going through the manipulation neces- 
sa^ to transform it into a marketable article. 

’ The best officers and soldiers are made out of men 
of intelligence, courage, and good physique, but the 
mere possession of intelligence, courage, and good 
physique will not transform the members of a crowd 
into a victorious Army. Technical instruction, 
discipline, practice, and the habits of command and 
obedience, are all essential to the making of good 
soldiers as distinguished from good men.**^ Nor will 
the possession of these qualifications avail unless 
their exercise is made easy and effective by careful 
organisation, by proper armament and equipment, 
and by the due apportioning of the various anns 
to meet the requirements of modem warfiire. 

It may be said, and not without reasrm, that the 
preceding paragraph is a recital of truisms sofranilw 
as almost to ment the unpleasant name of plati' 
tudea. Indeed, no sensible person would hesitate 
to accept the^ plain statements of iadt when 
advanced as ahsiract propositions. Unfivtuaately, 
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those who are acquainted with the methods of 
thought and controversy which are considered 
appropriate to the discussion of military affairs in 
this country, must realise that nothing is more 
distasteful to the British public thaq reason from 
the general to the particular. 

The principles by which an army should be 
goi'emed, or a war conducted, are Joo often 
judged from soma purely local, personal, and even 
private standpoint. Hence many hasty and ill- 
considered things are said and done, and principles, 
which in the abstract are admitted to be jems 
impeachable, are thrown to the winds the mometft ' 
their appheation seems likely to interfere with 
some sectional view. 

It is for this reason that it has been thought 
worth while to devote some space to the statement 
of principles which, like some deities, are worshipped 
111 the smine, but forgotten in the street. 

THE REPORT OF THE “NORFOLK COMMISSION.” * 

It is not proposed here to enter into any formal 
examination of the exact military value, or to 
attempt to^define the precise functions of th6 
Volunteer Force in time of war. Such an inquiry 
would be entirely outside the scope of this '^rk. 
But enough has been said to show that ir the 
Volunteer Force is all that it oug^t to be, and 
all that in view of the high qualities and public 
spirit of its members it might be, the fact is due 
rather to accident than to design, t 

Unfortunately, pleasing accidents of this kind do 
not often occur, and it is not wise to trust to chance 
to aoooQ^sh what wisdom and forethought ou^ht 
to have done. There is, indeed, reasm for thinking 
that chance has not acted the part of a beneficent 
fi>^int^case. . 

The last and most in^rtant oneumait dealing 
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with the Volunteer Ewpce is beyond doubt the 
Report of the Commission over which the Duke of 
Norfolk pre^ded, and which concluded its labours 
in 1904. It is not proposed to analyse this report at 
length, but one or two paragraphs in it, which relate 
specially to the Volunteers, must be cited, viz. : 

4KThe unitH of Volunteers are of various establishments and 
strengths. Cuch differences render difficult the proper ^toup- 
in^ into the larger formations requilCd^^or service in the 

“ Itie Volunteer Field Artillery lacks the requisite training 
and mobility .... 

** The Transport equipment and Artillery materiel of the 
Volunteer Force are far Irom satisfactory .... 

* ** Taking the Force as a whole, neither the musketry, nor the 
tactical training of the rank and file would enable ft to face, 
with prospect of success, the troops of a Continental army.” 

THE NEXT STEP — DEFECTS AND REMEDIES. 

Confronted by a statement such as that just 
Quoted, a Secretary of State for War had but one 
course open to him, namely, to do aU in his power 
to make it impossible that such a Report imould 
ever be written again. 

’ In what way could this object hp achieved? 
There was but one answer. It could be achieved 
by nving to the Volunteers those opportunities for 
making themselves efficient which ^eyaiiad loi^ 
desired, and which all the best ofocers were practi- 
cally unanimous in asking for. 

* It is not necessary to enter into a detailed exami- 
nation of the* particular proposals which the Army 
Council, after foil consultation with representative 
Volunteers, decided to adopt. 

It is suffident for the present purpose to point 
out that whatever chains were contem^ted, what- 
ever additional focilities proposed, it was essential 
that money should be expeniled for the puipoaft 

It was admithra on all sides that the pecontary 
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burden on the officers ought to be reduced, and 
that the holders of commissions should not be 
asked to give money, as well as time |nd energy, 
to the public service. Rvery officer, whether be- 
longing to the Regular Army or to the t^olunteers, 
agreed in the opinion that a week ’’^n Camp was of 
the greatest value, and that a fortnight in Canm 
was much more than twice as valuable a week. 
As to the extent 4o which individual corps could 
br would extend the amount and period of their 
training, there was naturally some difference of 
opinion, but on the question of the value of camp 
training for those who could avail themselves of it, 
there was unanimity. 

Again, the need for brigade and divisional 
organisation was admitted. Instruction for non- 
commissioned officers w'as justly regarded as of 
the highest importance. More practice ammuni- 
tion, both for artillery and infantry, was demanded. 
Horse allowance was asked for by the mounted 
officers, and other claims were made, all of whicH' 
deserved and received sympathetic attention, Imt 
the concession of which in every case involved the 
expenditure of money. 

THE QUESTION OF COST. 

Where was the money to come from ? Th^m- 
po8sibilif||f^ of increasing the Army Estimates was 
adnutted as a cardinal doctrine on both sides of the 
House of Commons; and if the opinion of the 
House could be judged by those who assumed the 
duty of speaking on its behalf, a large Ihajority were 
ardently in fevour of still further reduction. To 
reduce the expenditure on our very small Regular 
Army fyr the purpose of devoting the money to 
the Vohmtoera, would not have b^#a reasonable 
cou^ If fedueticMM were to be made, it was 
obviomly reuonable tiiat all branq^ of ^ Army 
should bear some proportion of sudiMreduction. 
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If, therefore, more monw was to be spent on 
improving the Volunteer Force, coupled with a 
reduction of the Volunteer Vote or with the re- 
tention of the Volunteer Vote at its normal figure, 
it was evident that the sums required could only 
be obtained by f diminution of expenditure on one 
part of the force, with a view to expending the 
sum so spved on the remainder. ‘ ' 

To leave things exactly as tJwy were in face of 
the Report of the Norfolk Commission was out 
of the question. 

It was necessary to see whether this transfer of 
expenditure could be made, and if so, in what way 
it could be made with the least disadvantage to the 
Service. The natural step was to inquire whether 
any part of the Volunteer Force could be reduced 
without injury to the fighting power of the country. 

NON-EFFECTIVES AND THE CAPITATION GKANT. 

There could be but one answer to this question. 
There is, and probably always has been, a certain 
portion of the Volunteer Force which cannot by 
any stretch of benevolent imagination be regarded 
as likely to be of value in time ofiiwar. Every 
officer ^ows well that the tendency of the existing 
reg|lations is to bring numbers of men into the 
Force, not because they are good soldiertNor likely 
to become so, but because the addition of their 
names to the rolls entitles the corps to a capitation 
grant of 85a in respect of each individual. In many 
corps it is not possible for a Volunteer commanding 
officer, however ccmscientious, to dispense with 
these men— or, rather, with the funds which they 
represent. The fixed expenses of the corps must 
be niet, and ^ the total membership falls odow a 
certain figure, the concern can only be carried on 
at a loss, — a lou which eventually falls upon ,tfae 
commanding alBeer himselfi 
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It need hardly be said that this is a thorou^ly 
bad system. It is ball for the nation to have in 
the ranks of its Army men who will fail in the day 
of battle. It is bad for the taxpayer to pay for 
that which is of no value. It is bad for the com- 
manding officers. They know pdHectly well that 
what is true of every other institution in this 
country is true also of a Volunteer coins, and 
that it is the club, the society, the football team, 
the choir, the regiment which can afford to 
exclude applicants, which will always excel the 
kindred institution whose doors are open to all 
the world, and which has to go out into the 
highways and hedges to compel men or women 
to enter them. 

Open a first-rate club and advertise for members, 
and the first-rate club will become a fifth-rate club 
in a very short time. And the same thing is true 
of Volunteer units. It is those which can afford 
to exclude imsuitable men that are the best and 
the most highly regarded. 

It is true that the danger of having useless men 
in the ranks of a body whose sole purpose is to win 
a victory in war, does not seem to be fully appre- 
ciated by some persons. Here, for instance, is an 
extract from a leading article in an important and 
widely circulated London daily paper. % is 
characteifbtic of a great body of opinion. The 
article is a [dea in defence of the inefficient 
Volunteer t 

“ It may be freely admitted,” says the •writer, “ •that the 
Volunteer who cannot, or will not, make himself an efficient 
soldier, is not worth his cost ad hoc. But he has some leal 
value, neverUieless, as bdping to form a conneeta^ link 
between the civilian population and the Regdars. 

** Non-efficient Volunteers, ^though they cannot shoot 
straight, and have no acuuaintimce with the sdf-helpfriiDess 
begotten of camp lift, assist battalions to ^piake an impositqg 
&n>eamiiee on parade, thus nourishing^^*' ^ ^ ^ 
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veiy foundation of the regimental system. The real question 
is, therefore, how much these incidental advantages are worth 
to the taxpayer, apart from the value of the class as efficient 
auxiliaries.*” 

It would be hard to find a more childish or a 
more dangerous doctrine. When the Chinese clad 
themselves in war masks and made faces ” in the 
hope of repelling an attack supported by Armstrong 
guns and Enfield rifles, w,e laughed a superior 
laugh, and the Chinese were Killed or taken 
prisoners. But the Chinese practice was not one 
inch behind that which is recommended to the 
people of this country in the extract which has 
been quoted ; and the fate which befell tlie Chinese 
behind their papier-machd masks is exactly that 
which vnU unaoubtedly befall us also, if we play 
with war as our journalistic mentor would have 
us do. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XXI. 

1. The existence of the Volunteer Force in its present 
shape IS the result of accident rather than of design. 

2. Neither the strength nor the organisation of the 
Volunteer Force is referable to purely military considerations. 

8. While the Volunteer Force contains within it the best 
military material in the country, the force, as a whole, is 
not m a satisfactoiv condition. 

4/ahe Duke of Norfolk's Commission reported that the 
training of the rank and file would not enable the Volunteer 
Force to face Continental troops with a prospect of success. 

6^ The Volunteers being reported unfit to face Continental 
troops, it was the duty of the Army Council to endeavour to 
make them fit. 

^"To secure efficiency greater expenditure was recjuired. 
Hie necessary funds oo^d only be ol^ned by additional 
grants from the Treasuir* or by a reflection of the least 
valuable portion of the force. ^ 

7. The systeij^on which the payment of Volunteer Capita- 
tion Grants is paid is unsound, and stands in need of anamd- 
ment. 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE VOLfjlSn’EERS : PART II 

THE POSITION IN 1904. 

As long as the Army Council remained bound 
by the strict obligation of finding any money for 
the improvement of the Volunteer Force within 
the limits of the Volunteer Vote, the most reason- 
able method of procedure was to transfer the 
expenditure from the inefficient to the efficient 
members of the Force. No more obvious and 
certain way of doing this suggested itself than 
that of altering the incidence of the capitation 
grant, and increasing the allowance to campers. 
Both courses were accordingly proposed. It was 
pointed out with irresistible force by Volunteer 
officers that an increase in camp grant alone would 
not produce the desired result, if it were coupled 
with a reduction of the capitation grant in the%ise 
of non-dhipers. The camp grant, as a rule, is 
expended during the period spent in camp. The 
capitation grant furnishes the only resource .by 
which the general expenses of the corps can be met 
The neater part of these expenses are in the nature 
of a fixed charge for maintaining the establishmoit 
of the corps. It therefore became evident that 
unless the cUminution of capitation grapt, in respect 
of men who did not go into cam^ at all, were 
compensated for by the addition to tiie grant paid 
in reqtect of campers, many <:oaP| would suffttr 
very snious loss. It was therraOK decided to 
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incorporate in the scheme a proposal for an 
additional cap|tation grant. 

THE ARMY COXTNCII. AND THE VOLUNTEERS. 

It is common knowledge that the proposal to 
reduce the Force in any way was regarded with 
disfavour by a large section of the public. Con- 
demnation of this kind, based on insufficient 
information, has not any necessary connection with 
military efficiency, but of the existence of the 
feeling there could be no doubt. Its existence, 
however, did not in any way dispense the military 
authorities from the duty of discharging their 
responsibility. To leave the Volunteers admittedly 
inefficient was impossible. To expend more money 
upon making them efficient, and at the same time 
to retain the usdess members of the Force, was 
forbidden on financial grounds, if on no other. 
There only remained the alternative of obtaining 
the requisite sum by the reduction of the Force in 
the manner suggested, namely, by discarding those 
who had not time or inclination to make themselves 
efficient soldiers. Such was the first stage in the 
development of the problem. 

On April 5th, 1905, the situation was to a certain 
exfednt changed by a declaration made in the course 
<rf debate by the Prime Minister, wHi gave an 
undertaking that any money saved by a reductirm 
of jiumbers should be applied in its entirety to the 
improvement of the remainder of the Force. This 
di(^m modified, though it did not fundamentally 
ateef:, the position. As soon <jas the authorities 
became aware that they were entitled to maintain 
the Volunteer Vote without diminution, the 
necessity the reduction of numbers became less 
stringent. A reduction was necessary if mnn^ 
was to be £oi^ to carry out the new pnspoeals, 
*but a net saving<m the Vote was not now required. 
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THE REDUCTION OP NUMBERS. 

It was evident, however, that the^ objection to 
any reduction in numbers still remained. Frequent 
declarations were made in the House of Commons 
by members of both parties, to the effect that 
Parliament would gladly vote any additional sums 
which were required to maintain the strength of 
the Volunteers and to increase their efficiency. 
Some speakers went so far as to say that, in their 
opinion, the country would welcome a large 
addition to the Volunteer Vote. It is possible to 
recognise the prevalence and, indeed, the importance 
of this opinion without acquiescing in its wisdom. 
There can be little doubt that prudence and 
statesmanship would unite to condemn any reduc- 
tion of the expenditure upon our small Regular 
Army, and would counsel caution in the matto* of 
further additions to the Volunteer Force until, at 
any rate, the existing Force had been made un- 
demably fit for battle. But be that as it may, 
opinion appeared to be resolutely opposed to any 
actual diminution. Under these circumstances, but 
one course remained open to the Secretary of State. 
The situation had changed in one respect, but it 
had not changed in another. The reduction of 
numbers was inadmissible, but the need for increlised 
efficiency iKras as great as ever. The Secretary of 
State took the rnily action which was possible 
under these conditions. He pointed out that tile 
decision not to reduce numbers necessarily involved 
an additional grant of money, and he asked that 
this gauA slmuld be sanctioned. A scheme, 
modified to meet the new conditions, was drawn 
up and considered by the Army Council, approved 
by them, and submitted by the Secretiury of State 
to the Govenunent of wnich he was a mendber. 
The scheme was sanctioned by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and by the Gkivemmoxtf It involved 
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an addition to the Volunteer Vote of £180,000 to 
£200,000 a year. The geneiild'dature of the scheme 
was aimounced by the Secretary Of State in a speech 
made by him at Hanley on November 27th, 1905. 
In the ordinary course the new arrangements would 
have taken effect forthwith, and the camp grants 
and capitation allowances of 1906 wbuld have been 
earned in accordance with the new scale.* 


THE PROPOSAI.S OE 1905. 


The following are the principal proposals which 
received the approval of the Army Council and the 
Government in the autumn of 1905 : — 

1. “ That all Volunteers, whatever corps they 
belonged to, should be permitted to attend camp 
for fifteen days, for eight days, or not at all, as 
they might elect, but that strong inducements 
should be offered to them to go into camp by 
granting graduated capitation allowances on the 
following scale: — £ a d 

Fifteen dayb' camp . . . . S 2 0 

Eight days' camp . . . . . 1 18 6 

No attendance in camp . . . .10 0 


2. “That all Volunteers, in order to earn even 
the lowest capitation grant to which they might 
be entitled, viz., £l, should attend thirty drills of 
an hour, instead of ten drills only as at present, but 
that attendance in camp should count as follows : 
^Kih clear day in camp (Sundays excepted) to 
c^nt as three attendances. Those of arrival and 
d^arture as one attendance each. 

^ 8. “ That having regard to the varying conditions 
of life and occupations under which Volunteers 


^ lu December, 1006, e change took place in the AdmintebMioa of 
the ooentryp and one of tlie first results was the arrest of the Volimtedr 
proposaLi. Within a few weeks the Chief of the General Staff 
announced at a public dinner that the proposals sanctioned bjr the Army 
CSoimdl and by the Government in October would not be proeeeded 
with. Jn Febniary^ 1906, the interdict was partially removedj and that 
nortten of the eehaiDe which related to the Brigade organisation of the 
Volunteers was promulgated. 
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serve, it was necessdry that a certain amount of 
elasticity should be'rfyen to the conditions of their 
service, so that they might earn a sufficient grant to 
enable the corps to which they belonged to support 
themselves financially,<> That with this object, in 
certain special cases of well-established necessity, 
individual corps might remain under present con- 
d'.tions as regards money grants, capitation grant 
being 35s. f that in the case of these corps 
attendance in camp would not, for the present, be 
compulsory, but that no member of the corps 
should be considered efficient who had not attendra 
30 drills of one hour each. 

4. “ That camp allowances be granted to pay the 
expenses of men going into camp at the following 
rates : — 

Fifteen-day campers . aP3, or 4s. per day per moil. 

Eight-day campers . X’l, or 2.». 6d. „ „ 

5. “ That the camp allowance to officers should 
remain as at present, viz., 11.?. 6d. a day for fifteen- 
day campers and 8.?. a day for eight-dayfcampers. 

6. “That all mounted Volunteer officers who 
are fifteen days in camp should receive horse 
allowance of £5. 

7. “That the establishment of the Volunteer 
Force should be fixed at 5 per cent, in excess of 
the then existing strength. 

8. “ That the V olunteer Force should be organised 
into brigades, each brigade to consist of foujh|C>r 
more battalions. Each brigade to have a permu^t 
conunander and a permanent brigade major. 

9’. “That the Volunteers should eventually be 
organised by divisions, and that as a step in this 
direction one division should be formed immediately 
with a permanent brigadier-general in command, 
with the permanent swF officer imd^ him.*, 

* l^e Conncil were eleo if opinion that it wou]4 probeUy 
neaeaeanr to apndnt a " Staff officer for Volonteera ’’ to the ateff 
the G.QX.-in-C^. in each diatriot. 

15 
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10. “ That the reduction of the cyclist allowance 
from £2 to £1 should be. maintained, but that 
cyclists attending camp for eight days should 
receive an additional and those who attend 
for fifteen days 20^.” 

Some minor proposals were made with regard to 
Mounted Infantry, Submarine Mines and Fortress 
Companies of Royal Engineers, which peed not be 
discussed in detail. 

TWO OI.ASSES OF VOI.UNTEEllS. 

It will be noted that the decisions enumerated 
above are the embodiment of the policy advocate^ 
from the very beginning with regard to the Volun- 
teers.^ In two points only do they show any 
varidtion. In the first place no reference is made 
to the division of the Volunteers into two classes. 
This idea originally commended itself to the 
Secretary of State, and was referred to by him in 
a speech in the House of Commons on July 14th, 
1904. But the plan was abandoned at an early 
stage in deference to the strong opposition which 
was shown to it. There can be little doubt, 
however, that such a division is essentially right 
and in the interests of the Volunteers, and the 
abandonment of the proposal was made easier by 
the knowledge that the division does in fact exist, 
and is likely to become more accentuated in the 
In a force of 250,000 men, composed of 
mdn of all sorts of occupations, and drawn from 
every class of the community, there will always 
be those who are able and willing to give a con- 
siderable amount of time to the performance of 
their military duties, and who are ready to accept 
terms of enhstment which will make them readily 
available as part of an organised force in time of 
emei;^cy. There are others, and these are the 
Wjority of the Force, who, though wUih^, are 
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not able, by reason of their occupations, to devote 
much time to military instruction, or to pledge 
themselves in any way likely to interfere with 
their daily work. It is reas<pable and convenient 
that this great and obvious division should be 
reflected in the organisation of the Volunteers. 

Asa matter of fact, it has for some years past 
been so reflected. No less than twenty-seven corps, 
known as Field Army Battalions, have entered into 
special engagements, and have received special pay- 
ment on that account. This is, however, not the 
best method of dealing with the problem. The 
best method is probably that which was originally 
proposed, namely, that, wherever possible, corps 
should be divided into two battalions, composed 
respectively of those who can, and those who 
cannot devote a considerable amount of time to 
making themselves efficient soldiers. There are 
many places in which a Volunteer corps of 1,000 
men could with advantage be divided into two 
battalions of 400 and GOO respectively, the former 
accustomed to drill and work together, and with 
a full complement of trained officers ; the latter 
composed of men of less leisure, or less zeal, but 
containing within it many men who had passed 
through the 1st Battalion. There can be little 
doubt that on a sudden emergency the existence 
of a number of really efficient, homogeneous, weU- 
officered battalions ready to march at short notice, 
and composed only of trained men, would babw 
great value. The 1st Battalion would, in facl^be 
equivalent to a regiment of the First Line, the 
2nd Battalion would furnish the material for a 
reserve. Given a thorou^fhly effective cadre, it is 
easy to double the companies in time of war without 
greatly impairing their efficiency. However, this 
nuitter need not be discussed fbrther, as in the 
f(Htn oriflhially suggested the idea has not bf^en 
embodied in any actual proposal It will, however/ 
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probaUy be revived either in the original form, or 
m the form of a “Volunteer Reserve,” consisting 
of men who have served for a certain length of 
time with an efficient corps. 

In one other impoilant particular the proposals 
set out above differ from those made in 1904. 
They do not involve any reduction in numbers. 
TRA- reason for this change has been clearly 
explained ; it is in the main a question of mqpey. 
But it must be borne in mind that had the 
proposals been carried into effect, the all-important 
condition of a reduction in the number of inefficient 
men would have been fulfilled. 


CAMPS AND CAMP AI,LOWi«^CE. 

Tfcte following comments will be of use in 
explaining the various points of the scheme : — 

The camp arrangements were intended to intro- 
duce that elasticity into the administration of the 
Force which its best representatives have always 
declared to be necessary. It is desirable that all 
Volunteers should go into camp for fifteen days, but 
it is not reasonable to expect that they aU wUl do so. 
In tbe interests of efficiency it is wise to give special 
encouragement to those who undertake the full 
period of training. In the interests of the individual 
Volunteers it is desirable that the enl istment of 
men to the Force who cannot comply with these 
cQ^itions should still be possiUe. It will be 
ollerv^ that the changes with respect to the 
capitatictfi grants have the following effect : 11 ^. is 
taken from a corps in respect of every man who 
does not go into camp at all, the grant being 
reduced from 85s. to £1. But it was pointed out 
that a reduction of this kind, tiiough reasonaUe 
enough in itself must greatly injure the financ^ 
of some co^ if unaccompanied by an increase in 
ifal capitation grant in reqiect of nj^en who dn 
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attend camp. The capitation allowance, tfaisrefore, 
in respect of eight-day campers wais increased by 
8s. 6d., from £l l&j. to f 1 18 j. 8d., while the 
capitation grant in respect of ^een-day campers was 
increased by no less than Ts’., viz., from 85^. to 42^. 

That those who do not go into camp at all should 
b** required to make themselves reasonably effici^t 
in some other way is a proposal to which no seflous 
objection can be taken. When it is remembered 
that the private soldier in every foreign army is 
under continuous instruction for two, and in some 
cases for three years, it must be admitted that an 
amount of instruction equivalent in all to about 
three working days per annum is not excessive. 
Even under the conditions contained in the new 
proposals, a civilian, who, in a period of five yjsars, 
attended drill for 150 hours, would be considered 
fit to perform the duties of a soldier. There are 
some who may say that this is too little; few 
persons who realise what modem war means Mrill 
regard it as being too much. 

THE “ CLASS COEPS.” 

The proposal to meet the case of certain special 
corps is an admission of the very varied conditions 
under which the Volunteers serve, rather than a 
logical development of a correct principle. There 
are certain corps such as the London Scottish, the 
Artists, and a few others both in London and o|ke- 
where, which are sometimes described by the ™t 
altoTOther satisfactory title of “ Class Coiys.” As 
to the excellence of the material of which these 
corps are composed there can be no doubt what- 
ever, and they perhaps have special value aii^ the 
source from which a Wge supply of officers may 
he obtained in time of emergency. Those who 
have spoken on their behalf are dear that^at 
present these corps could not take advantage of 
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the ptot)osed regulations without suffering a serious 
dimmution in numbers, and consequent pecuniary 
loss. Whether this would prove to be the case in 
practice, time alone can snow. There are many 
who believe — and tKfe present writer is of the 
number — that in a very short time these special 
corps would conform to the regulations affecting 
the bulk of the Force, in order to obtain the full 
advantage of the increased capitation grants. * But 
on this point there can be no certainty. The 
whole question is an exceedingly difficult one, 
but the solution eventually arrived at by the 
Army Council seems, on the whole, to present 
fewer difficulties than any other. 

CAM1> ALLOAVANCES AND orPlCERS. 

The camp allowance in the case of fifteen-day 
campers was to be reduced from £4 to £3, or from 
5s. a day to 4a. This alloM'ance was originally 
pven to the so-called Field Army Battalions, 27 in 
number, and it was a condition of receiving the 
grant that at least 500 men should attend camp for 
the whole fifteen days. It must be remembered, 
however, that the 5s. grant was confined to some 
28,000 men, and it was out of the power of 
any officer or man among the remaining 212,000 
officers and men of the Volunteer Force to earn it. 
In the interests of the whole Force it was decided 
to extend the benefit of the fifteen days’ allowance. 

amount, it is true, was reduced from 5s. to 4s., 
bift it was made quite evident that to provide for 
the actual expenses incurred in camp 4s. was amply 
sufficient. Moreover, it must not w forgotten that 
tile reduction was accompanied by an additi<mal 
capSlation grant of 7s. per man, making the net 
reduction 18.s. only, and that the obligation to take 
500 men into camp was no lon^r binding. Mean- 
n^ile the great bulk of the ymuntea* Force would 
j|)ave gained immensely by the changei 
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The officers’ allowances requik: little C(^ment. 
No alteration was proposed in respect to me un- 
mounted officers. If more money were available 
it might be well to make some increase in the rate 
of allowance paid in respect of all officers. The 
grant of a £5 horse allowance to mounted officers 
meets a long-felt want. 

THE UI’ESTION or NUMBERS. 

’J'he question of the numbers of the Volunteer 
Force is often misunderstood, and the misapprehen- 
sion has given rise to many uninformed and unwise 
criticisms. The nominal establishment of the 
Volunteer Force is 347,000. But this total has no 
relation whate\ er to actual numbers. In the above 
proposals, the establishment was fixed at five per 
cent, above the strength as it stood on October 81st, 
1905.* 

The margin of five per cent, is equivalent to an 
addition of 12.000 men, but it was not the intention 
to increase the force by this amount. It was 
intended to make use of the margin to enable the 
G.O.C.’s of the various districts to have something 
to “ veer and haul upon,” in other words, to enable 
them to adjust the strength of the corps under 
their respective commands. It was felt that 
corps which suff’ered as a result of the previously 
existing camp regulations would be unable to 
regain the strength necessary to enable them to put 
their finances on a sound basis, unless they ^ere 
permitted to increase their numbers above the 
.figure at which they stood on October 81st, 1905. 
It was calculated that while there would, in all 
probalnlity, be no considerable addition to the total 
number of the Force, the efficiency of individual 
units would be increa^ by a judicious use of the 
permitted margin. 

' Thk (hrte was ■elsotedasbemg that on which the Force stoa[|.et its 
ra a rtinm n for the year. 
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. ‘(f'THE QUESTION OF ORGANISATION. 

The question of the organisation of the Force 
into brigades and divisions was one of the highest 
importance. A Brigade Division already existed, 
but the system was capable of improvement in 
some important respects, and the appointment of 
permanent officers was greatly to be desired. The 
steps to be taken were admittedly tentative. S*ich 
an organisation as that contemplated is not 
sufficient for the creation of a true army, and even 
if the divisional organisation were to be carried 
out in its entirety, much more would remain to be 
done before any portion of the Volunteer Force 
could be utilised with confidence against a modern 
army. But that the steps proposed were in the right 
direc^n, few would deny. It is unnecessary here 
to go into details of the actual distribution of 
brigades, the rate of pay of officers, etc., as the 
changes approved by the Army Council in 1905 
have now been made public in so far as they 
concern these points. 

SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XXII. 

1. The proposals made by the Army Council in 1906 
tended to give greater elasticity to the organisation of the 
Volunteers, to encourage camping, to increase eifiijtency, and 
to reduce the burden of expenditure falling on the officers. 

2. ITie proposals made by the Army Council,and sanctioned 
by Government, were abandoned in 1906. 

8. The division of the Volunteers into' two classes has 
always existed in fact, and will probably receive further 
official recomition. '' 

4. It is drairable to encoura^ camp training, and camp 
allowiinces should be fixed on sura a scale as to m^e camping 
possiblAuid easy for officers and men. 

5. The organisation of the Volunteer Forae, which was 
arranged and elfinctioned in 1905, has not been disoontinoed. 



CHAPTER XXIIT 
THE VOLUNTEERS : PART III 


VOLtJNTEER EFFICIENCY AN1> NUMBERS. 

There remain two points which must be referred 
to before we leave the subject of the Volunteers. 
Both points arise out of passing episodes, and might 
be neglected aa non-essential were it not that they 
both illustrate in very marked fashion the kind of 
difficulty which besets any individual or any dM>art- 
ment which endeavours to obtain from the Force 
the service which, under proper conditions, it is 
capable of rendering. 

No sooner was it announced in 1904 that the 
Army Council proposed to inquire into the 
efficiency of the Volunteers in common with the rest 
of the Army, than a violent opposition to any 
reform was instituted in the House of Commons, 
and in certain sections of the Press. At no time 
did the opposition come from the bulk of the 
Volunteer Force, and much that was said and 
written by its self-appointed champions found no 
echo amoi^ the vast majority of officers and nj^jn 
serving. But the opposition, which for the most 
part was of a purely negative ,and destructive 
character, was conducted with some skill and with 
great system. It became necessary in the interests 
of the attack to create the belief that the Volunteer 
Force had soffiered and was suffering numerically in 
consequence of the steps taken or proposed by the 
Council Hardly a speech was made in Piw- 
liament, hardly an aiti<ue on the Volunteer question 
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appeared in the newspamrs, in which the melancholy 
conse4uences of the foUy and ineptitude of the War 
Office were not held up to opprobrium, and the 
sorrowful effect upon afl bran^es of the Force of 
official blundering made the subject of lamentation. 

It is curious to note that, these complaints were 
absolutely without foundation. Whatever may 
have been the wisdom of the changes made and 
proposed, they certainly did not produce the results 
which were attributed to them, and which were 
represented as being their inevitable and evU con- 
sequence. The officers and men of the Volunteer 
Force, it was said, harassed and disgusted by the 
treatment they had received, were leaving the ranks 
by thousands ; the camping conditions were so 
onerous that Volunteers could n&t comply with 
them ; officers were resigning their commissions in 
imprecedented numbers ; in a word, the Volunteer 
Force was being destroyed. 

The facts are as foUows : — In 1898, before the 
South African War, the number of Volunteer 
officers was 8,854. In 1904 it had risen to 8,955. 
So far from the changes made or suggested in 1903 
and 1904 resulting in an exodus of officers, the 
reduction of officers in 1904 was the smallest in any 
years subsequent to the war ; the net reduction 
being 14 only. In 1898 the number of Volunteers 
of aU ranks was 280,678 ; in 1904 it was 258,909. 
So far from the Camp regulations having proved 
an insuperable obstacle, 175,000 men, by vu the 
largest number which had ever gone under canvas 
in one year, attended camp. K is, of course, true 
that the numbers of the Volunteer Force increased 
during the South African War, but this increase 
was,|mnormaL Compared with 1898, the humber 
of officers and men, as has been stated, showed a 
large increase, viz. — 

Inmaae of officerr , . . \ , 601 

* Increase of men ..... 28^1 
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An addition of something like 80 battalicms in ax 
years is scarcely an evidence of persistent ill-treat- 
ment. It is true that in 1905 tnere was a &lling 
off in the total number of the Volunteers, the totw 
behsg 249,611, or 4,000 less than in 1904, and 19,000 
more than in 1898. But this falling off was in no 
sense due fo the cauSfes to which sotne have chosen 
to attribute it On the contrary, it was due almost 
entirely to the completion of the term of engage- 
ment of a number of men who entered the Service 
for a given period during the South African War. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the true facts with 
regard to the Volunteer Force hav'e been either 
greatly misunderstood, or deliberately mis-stated. 

* ^ 

THE CIKCUL.VB 01 1905. 

Another matter of administration connected with 
the Volunteer Force deserves to be mentioned, 
partly on account of its intrinsic importance, and 
partly on account of the light which its discussion 
throws upon the state of the public mind. 

During the year 1 904 the debates on Army Esti- 
mates in the House of Commons were many and 
prolonged. It was frequently urged by speakers on 
both sides that the Volunteers should be regarded, 
to a much greater extent than hitherto, as a force to 
be relied upon to reinforce the Regular Army in 
case of war abroad. The feet that some Volunteers 
were struck off the rolls of their regiments for the 
purpose of joining the Army in South Africa was 
cited as evidence that an ample supply of men 
would be forthcoming in the event of a struggle 
with a great Military Power. * 

This view, which was shared by many, foufid very 
definite expression in the speech of Sir Edward 
Grey, who, in the course of the discussion which 
took place upon the Vote for the Pay of the Army 
on the 8rd April, 1905, said: “What we shall have 
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to do if we are ever engaged in a great war is 
to rely on our Navy and our Regular Army, as 
prepared in time of peace, to give us security at 
the outset, and then, to give ourselves staying 

f rwer, to manufacture soldiers as the war goes ’on. 

believe that is what Japan |jkas been d^^ing in the 
present war, and doing with conspicuous success. 
How are we to get these large numbers in time of 
war, and as quickly as possible ? We can only get 
them out of the Volunteers. 


“ The Volunteers, I think, must be made to feel 
that their system is a real system of national 
training, by means of which, if this country is ever 
attacked in a great war, either at home or abroad, 
the nation will be able to u.se all its resources and 
united energies for the defence of any part of the 
Empire.” ‘ 

THE VOLUNTEERS AND FOREIGN SERVICE. 

The opinion expressed by Sir Edward Grey was 
echoed by various members of the Volunteer Force 
in Parliament and without it. In the opinion of 
the author the true purpose for which the Volun- 
teers are raised and maintained is not to serve 
abroad. If such were their true duty, thar present 
organisation would, indeed, stand self-conaemned. 

Be that as it may, the plan of drafting an uncertain 
number of men from the units to wln^ they belong 
to others with which they have nothing to do, cannot 
be regarded as a logical or an effective proceeding. 
But Our military oig^sation bears few traces of 
any lomcal arrangement ; and if it were to be 
assumed that the War Office must in the hiture 
count upon Volunteers for foreign service, the duty 
of ascertaining whether the Volunteers were'fit to 

‘ Hanaard, vol. 144, pp. 176-178. 
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undertake sUch service would become an obvious 
corollary of the acceptance of the assumption. 

In the summer of 1904, therefore, the Army 
Council issued a circular to the General Officers 
Commanding in the various districts in the following 
terms : — 


THE CIRCULAR. 

Confidential. 

Ciivular Letter calling for Report upon the Physical Standard 
of Volunteers, 

» War Office, 

Ilf A July, 1906. 

SiH, — 

In view of the fact that during the South African War 
large numbers of Volunteers offered themselves for service in 
the field, and in view of the many expressions of readiness on 
the part of the Force to take a similar step in the event of 
the country being again engaged in a serious war, the Army 
Council consider it necessary to ascertain beforehand what 
proportion of the Volunteers in your Command are likely to 
Ki (jualified for active service abroad. 

2. I arn^' therefore, to reejuest that you will be good enough 
to direct Officers Commanding Volunteer corps in your Com- 
mand to issue instructions to the Medical Officers of their units 
to report upon the general physical standard of the men under 
their char^, with a View to ascertaining their fitness for 
active service abroad. 

3. Such fitness will be held to depend upon the following 
qualifications ; — 

(а) Thatf^a man comes up to the physical equivalent of 

nineteen years of age, and is under forty-five ; 

(б) ITiat in general physique he is not below the standard 

of plmical requirements laid down in Appen- 
dix XIII., Volunteer Reflations; 

(c) That he is of sound constitution, and free from organic 

disease; 

(d) That he possesses a sufficient number of sound te^ for 

efficient mastication ; and 

(e) That he has no defects which are likely to interfere 

with marching or active exertion. 

4. The Army Council desire to know what promrtion of 
mm reporlM fit for active tervioe under the i^ve con- 
ditions are also first-cl^ ahcAs. 
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5. Reports should show the number of men in each corps 
fit and unfit, €uid in the cose of \he latter should specify the 
causes of unfitness. 

6. I am also to request that you will be good ^eugh to 
state, for the information of the Army Council, whetner there 
are any Volunteer units in your Command which are inefficient 
from any cause, and, if so, whether you recomq^pnd that such 
units should be disbanded or amalgamated with other and more 
efficient corps. 

You are at the same time requested to state whetheu your 
recommendations regarding sucn disbandment, or amalgama- 
tion, are based upon want of military efficiency, or paucity of 
numbers. 

In making your recommendations I am to ask that you will add 
specific proposals regarding any consequent reductions in the 
case of Adjutants and other members of the Permanent Staff*. 

The Reports should be sent in not later than 31 st October. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

E. W. D. Ward. 

The General Officer Ccmrmndmg-in-Chief^ 

Command. 

THE OPPOSITION TO THE CIUCULAE. 

The object of the circular is apparent from its 
terms. The fact that, except when in camp with the 
Regular troops, the Volunteers are not subject to 
any military discipline, made it impossible, even 
haa it been desirable, to issue the circular in the 
form of an order to institute a medical examination 
of officers and men. Commanding officers were, 
therefore, instructed to report upon the physical 
fitness of the men under their eofnmand, and the 
method of obtaining the information was left to 
their discretion. The vast majority of the officers 
concerned took the natural and obvious course, 
and in order to obtain the information instituted a 
medical examination. It is not necessary to dwell 
at length upon the sonYewhat unfortunate outcry 
that arose m some quarters aminst this obvious 
and very reasonable procedure, but some reference 
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to it is desirable because such reference affords a 
welcome opportunity of bearing testimony to the 
excellealj* good sense and discipline exhibited by 
the ovemhelming majority of the officers and men 
concerned. It is no exaggeration to say that in 
some cases the appeals made to the Volunteers by 
induiduuls and by newspapers amounted to an 
incitement to insubordination ; and nothing was 
left undone to mislead and prejudice the minds of 
soldiers who, in the public interest, were asked to 
gi\e some evidence that they were fit for the 
public service. It is greatly to the credit of 
the Volunteers that these incitements met with 
no response. Officers were the first to submit 
themselves to the examination prescribed by 
their colonels, and non-commissioned officers and 
men followed their example with praiseworthy 
unanimity. 

THE llESUI/r OK THE INQUlllY. 

The total number of cases in which any serious 
difficulty was put in the way of those charged with 
obtaining the required information may be numbered 
on the fingers of one hand, and in but a single 
instance did the objection involve any serious and 
deliberate resistance to a proper order. In a word, 
the Volunteers showed infinitely more sense than 
their self-constituted advisers, and gave the Army 
Council the assistance it required without demur. 

The inquiry remained incomplete,* but even in 
their incomplete form the results were most valu- 
able. 180,000 officers and men were examined out 
of a total force of some 250,000 men. Of the 
180,000 so examined, 29,000 were reported as 
medically unfit within the terms of the circular. 
In some cases the disqualification was complete: 

^ It wic praeticalljr impowible to complete the Jnqtiir7 in one yeary 
^ It could only be conducted eatis&ctorily while the hattalions were 
10 camp. 
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men were found to be in the ranks suffering from 
acute heart complaint, from strangulated hernia, 
from rupture, and from maay'^ other •disabling 
infirmities. The test was an adequate, not a 
rigorous one, and it revealed the fact that 10 per 
cent.’ of the men examined were unfit.' What 
was to be done with the unfit men ? There 
would seem to be but one answer. The Army 
Council had ascertained beyond doubt that it was 
asking the nation to- pay for 29,000 soldiers who 
were incapable of serving it. What was the obvious 
duty of ttie Army Council? Evidently its duty 
was to inform the country of the facts, and to 
spend no more of the nation’s money upon the 
unfit men. Such, at any rate, was the view enter- 
tained by the Army Council in 1905, and orders 
were given that the capitation grant should in the 
future be withheld in respect of men pronounced 
to be physically unfit for ser^ice. In order that 
the corps which incurred a pecuniary loss by the 
dismissal of these men should not suffer, the 
Council, with the consent of the Government of 
the day and of the Treasury, agreed to an increased 
grant m respect of sound men who were willing to 
make themselves efficient.* 

Such are the facts with regard to a curious 
episode. In this country we sometimes hear 
scornful criticisms of the pension list of the United 
States. But those who consider that, in view of 
the realities of war, any good purpose can be served 
by shutting our eyes to facts atid continuing to 
rely upon soldiers who carmot take the field, have 
but small title to criticise those who qqually for 
political and social reasons continue to pay public 
moneys to the dead. 

* Thera ia raaaon to believe that had the examination been' completed 
and extended to the entire Fofoe, tl^ number of men reported ^ 
medkally unfit would have been dot lees than 40,000. 

* This order waa cancelled in the spring of 1006, and the unfit nien 
are rtlll in the ranks at the expense of the taxpayer. 
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SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XXIII. 

1. The eff'ect of recent regulations introduced with the 
object improving the efficiency of the Volunteers has not 
been to reduce the number of officers or men, 

2. Statements to that effect are made without knowledge 
of the facts. 

3. 'J'he regulations making “camp** compulsory did not 
tend to reduce the strength or the efficiency of the Volunteers. 

4. The circular asking for information as to the physical 
fitness of the Volunteers was a reasonable and necessary act 
of precaution. 

5. The opposition to the circular did not come from the 
Volunteers. 

6. The replies to the circular disclosed the fact that in 
1905 more than 30,000 volunteers were tlnfit to take the 
field. 

7. These unfit volunteers are still retained in the Force, 
and are paid for by the nation. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


FIELD ARTILLERY OF THE 
AUXILIARY FORCES: PART I 

THE NEED FOK MOKE AKTILLEKY. 

The question of utilising the Auxiliary Forces for 
the provision of Field Artillery is of sufficient 
intrinsic importance, and has attracted sufficient 

? ublic attention, to deserve a special chaj)ter. 

'he position, if we are to judge by the opinions 
expressed with regard to it, is not clearly under- 
stood. There are at present 28 batteries of Horse 
and 150 batteries of Field Artillery.* According to 
official statements this gives us a proportion of 
5^ guns per thousand sabres and bayonets, which 
compares not unfavourably with the average of 
Continental armies. The situation just described 
is of very recent creation. Ten years ago the 
strength of the artillery was scarcdy one-half of 
what it is at present. In 1894 the number of 
R,H.A. batteries was 20, the number of R.F.A. 
batteries 80. The figures of to-day show an in- 
crease of 8 Horse and 70 Field Batteries. The 
addition of these 78 new batteries is due to the 
foresight of Lord LansdoMme and Mr. Brodrick, 
and is one of the most satisfactory features of the 
military reforms of the last decade. But, as will 
be showm, this increase, substantial though it is, has 
not given us an artillerv force equal to our needs. 
In the first place the 178 batteries themselves 

* Including 8 Howitzer StUtteriec. 
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are incomplete, and many of them would be 
unavailable for jvar on mobilisation. No arm 
requires a largW addition of men, horses, and 
materials, on mobilisation, than the Artillery. For 
every man with the guns, something like three 
men are required to bring the batteries up to war 
strength, to man the ammunition wagons, and to 
form the parks which are essential for the proper 
supply of the batteries in the field. The actual 
number of wagons with the batteries must also be 
increased, and the number of horses nearly doubled.* 
It is obvious that to supply these needs the 
Artillery ought to be capable of great and rapid 
expansion in time of war, and ought to be pro- 
\ ided with an exceptionally large reserve. Unfor- 
tunately, not only has it no such abnormally large 
reserve, but it actually possesses a smaller pro- 
portion of reserve than any other important branch 
of the Army. The figures are as follows : — 

Hor.se and Field Artillery with the colours 

(October, 1905) .... 30,650 

Reserve 7,ii86 

THE REASON FOR THE SHORTAGE OF THE 
ARTILLERY RESERVES. 

The reason for this unfortunate shortage is two- 
fold. In the first place, the duty of making proper 
provision for ammunition trains and parks and for 
the supply of additional wagons, was for many 
years neglected. A somewhat unfortunate attempt 
Was made by Mr. Stanhope to apply a partial 
remedy, by allocating a certain number of field 
batteries to the performance of the duties of 
Ammunition columns in time of war. But this 
pl^, ^as mi^ht have been anticipated, proved a 
failure, and it was not till some years later that the 

' iatradiKstioa of tl» new field gun with iu heevjr fixed ainmnni- 
tion has rendered » Author increase St personnel and of ammunition 
"'■fiona absolatoljr rttimeirx 
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work of providing the necessary supplement to the 
Artillery was seriously taken in hand. It was then 
too late to overtake in a hurry the deficiencies 
due to past neglect. The addition of 78 batteries 
had naturally disturbed the balance of men with the 
colours and with the Reserve respectively, to an 
extent which only lapse of years could redress. 
New batteries necessarily come into existence 
without any reserve, and many years are required 
to create the ftill contingent of reservists.' 

The gravity of the situation caused by the 
deficiency of the Reserve of the Royal Artillery 
has long bejpn evident to the War Office. Indeed, 
in view of what took place in 1899, it was im- 
possible to ignore the facts of the situation. As 
the present writer had ventured to predict, the 
mobilisation of the Horse and Field Artillery, as a 
whole, proved impossible. From the very beginning, 
drafts had to be made upon the batteries standing 
low upon the list, for the officers and men required 
for the batteries first on the roster, and for the 
ammunition columns and parks of the brigades 
sent to the front. Long before the bottom of 
the list was reached, the personnel of the batteries 
left at home was exhausted and the batteries 
reduced to mere names in the Army List At 
the same time, the whole of the Reserve was 
exhausted in frimishing a supplement to the 
incomplete batteries, and in the formation of 
the ammunition columns and parks. 

How complete was the failure may be realised 
from one or two illustrations. The 78th Field 
Battery had only 85 men fit for service, and was 
compelled to take 85 from the Reserve. The 87th 

' The recent decision to alter the term of enlistment for the Hotse 
and Field Artdkry from three years with the ooloute and nine eeais 
with the Reserve to six years witn the colours and six years with 
Reaer^y will greatly reduce the r e eerv e of the ArtBlery ; and the dU- 
bendingef d,ioo trained artillerists wffl toelhaso the n^hief elhleh 
must inevitably result from this iU-conaideeCd wld retr e gr a di Vte^ 
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Field Battery required 98 reservists ; the 20th Field 
Battery 101. The ammunition columns of tiie 
last brigades werei*entirely composed of extraneous 
elements, and, as' has been stated, many of the 
batteries could not be mobilised at all.^ 

Natmally, the existence of such a state of things 
was a matter of concern to the War Office 
authorities, and every effort was made to augment 
the available reserve of the artillery. In oiraher to 
promote the growth of the Reserve, in 1904 -the 
three years’ term of enlistment was retained for the 
Horse and Field Artillery after it had been aban- 
doned for the Garrison Artillery, the Cavalry, and 
the Infantry of the Line. But this meuiod of sup- 
plementing the Reserve was slow in its operation, 
and could not under any circumstances supply 
the whole need. It was necessary to adopt other 
expedients. What those expedients were will be 
described in the following pages. It will be seen 
that they involved a call upon the Auxiliary Forces, 
both Militia and Volunteers. Before proceeding 
to examine these proposals, however, it is neces- 
sary to revert for a moment to the general 
question of the strength of the Artillery, and its 
efficiency for war purposes ; for without a clear 
idea on this subject it is impossible to approach 
the subject of Auxiliary Field Artillery, to which 
this chapter is devoted. 

THE INDIAN ARMV AND THE AUXILIARY FORCES. 

It has been explained that if the needs of the 
Regular Army alone are taken into consideration, 
our artillery, if available in its entirety, would not 
be insuf^ient. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that the Army by no means represents 

the whde of the force on which the Enipire is 

' Attmtioa wm 4nnni to quMtion and datoila of the frilora of 

tko p^atam irare lima to tiie Aottor in 1800. Soe Tke War (to 

awl (to^topfe^fOStoll * Co.), pp. «7 to 68. 
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supposed to depend in time of war. The Indian 
Army is without horse or field artillery; it is 

E rovided with a small number of mountain batteries, 
ut it has no regular artillery equipment in the 
modern and ordinary sense. If the Indian Army 
is to go into the field with an adequate artillery 
support, that artillery must be drawn from the 
178 batteries of Horse and Field Artillery which 
appeii^ ih the Army List. 

B^<l^fortunately, this is only a partial statement 
of the extent of*our deficiencies. We maintain at 
home at tljp present time a force of Cavalry and 
Infantry limbering no less than 287,222.^ This 
finmense force is wholly unprovided with field 
artillery, with the exception of two 4-gun horse 
artillery batteries of tne Honourable Artillery 
Company, and a brigade of three 4-gun batteries 
of the Lancashire Militia Field Artillery. 

There are also a number of so-called heavy 
batteries of Volunteers armed with the 4‘7-in. gun, 
and a few batteries of the same force which are 
included under the same denomination, but which 
practise — with the knowledge of the War Office, 
though in defiance of its regulations — with a field 
gun. As, however, this field gun is of a type 
which caused it to be regarded as the worst gun 
in Europe when it was in actual use twenty-five 
years ago, and as it has become totally obsolete 
as a weapon of war, these batteries cannot be 
regarded as furnishing any direct contribution to 
the field artillery available for fighting purposes. 

THK PROVISION OF AMMUNITION TRAINS BY THE 
MIUITIA. 

'• It must not be supposed, however, thRt the 
batteries above referrM to represent the whole 
personnel of the artillery of the Auxiliary Forces. 

* MilitU (ibfiuitiy) 77,881, Yeomaury 26,94b Volant|6n (ta&iltry) 
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It is remarkable that no less than 14,900 of the 
Militia and over 30,000 of the Volunteers belong 
to that arm. Wjj^t use, if any, can be made of this 
large force of willing men ? It has already been 
suggested that the Militia Garrison Artillery might 
be of great use if they were utilised as a supple- 
ment to the regular batteries in time of war, and 
in the year 1905 a scheme was prepared by the War 
Office, which had for its object the utilisatiQft of a 
large number of surplus batteries of Militia 
son Artillery for the supply of tfce persoiUla of 
ammunition columns to the regular artillery in 
time of war. The Militia companies ^n question, 
luu ing no longer any useful function \o perform 
as garrison artille^ — owing to the abandonment 
of the coast batteries to which they were originally 
assigned — were to be invited to accept service as 
adjuncts to the Royal Artillery. They were to 
be trained during the winter at the Royal Artillery 
headquarters, and were to be made immediately 
available on mobilisation. The plan had great 
and obvious advantages, the principal, and, indeed, 
the only objection to it being that the officers and 
men concerned might not desire to transfer their 
services from a combatant, to what is primarily a 
non-combatant branch of the Service. Time alone, 
however, can show how such a proposition will be 
received by officers and men.^ 

HOW THE ARTILIJIUY OF THE AUXILIARY FORCES 
CAN BE UTILISED. 

Assuming, however, that a portion of the 
Artillery Militia can be utilised for the purposes 
specified above, there remains the question of what 
is to be done with the rest of the artillery of* 
the Auxiliary Forces. A portion, beyond doubt, 

* The Seovetaiy of State for War^ Mr. Haldane, announced on the 
12th duly, 1906, that he proposed to adopt the ocheme of 1905, and 
to tttiliee Garrieon Artillery Militia in the manner suggested. 
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will always be reqviired, and can with much advan- 
ta^ be employed to man the guns in the few 
f<»rtresses which we maintain in this country. Both 
the Militia and the Volunteers are capable df per- 
forming excellent service as garrison gunners, pro- 
vided a sufficient expert staff be mamtained and 
adequate opportunity be given for practice. The 
working of heavy guns is to a great extent a matter 
depend^t upon the correct and scientific handling 
of iDBcfainery, and there are large numbers of men 
in the Militia, and perhaps an even larger pro- 
portion in the Volunteers, who by their training 
have acquirld a special aptitude for this class of 
ufork. A ftrtress gunner is all the better for being 
localised. The man who is familiar witli every 
object within range of his battery, who knows its 
distance and recognises its form in any condition of 
wind and weather, of daylight or darkness, is the 
best man for the work ; and the more frequently 
the MUitia and Volunteers are trained in the 
neighbourhood of their homes, the better. Un- 
fortunately, as has been pointed out, little or no 
principle has been imports into the disposition of 
Militia and Volunteer artillery corps, and in many 
cases Infantry battalions exist where artillery are 
required, and vice versa. Despite these mistakes, 
however, the fact remains that we have a supply 
of Militia and Volunteer artillery amply sufficient 
for the needs of our fortresses, and that, after all 
requirements have been met, there is a large surolus 
of men who, under existing conditions, ftilm no 
useful purpose and are maintained without any 
advantage to the nation. 

If this be the case, and if it be also true, atf has 
been demonstrated above, that we are maintaining 
^a very large force of Cavalry and Inftmtry wholly 
tm{Rx>videa with field artillery, tihe question 
naturalty ari8e.s whether it be not iKMBsiUe to utilise 
that poraontof the Militia and Volunteer artUleiy 
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which is at present redundant and therefore useless, 
for the purpose of supplying the Militia, Yeomanry, 
and Volunteers with the field artillery which they 
will undoubtedly require if they are ever engaged 
in serious war. 

CAV riEl.D BATTERIES OF THE AUXILIARY 
J'OKCES BE MADE EFFICIENT ? 

The question is one which has been often and 
hotly debated. There are two schools of thought 
which are violently opposed to one another. In the 
opinion of one school it is, and must' always be 
impossible to create a highly specialise(f arm, such, 
as modem field artillery, under tne conditions which 
necessarily attach to service in the Militia and the 
Volunteers respectively. There is no room, say the 
representatives of this class, for second-rate artillery 
in a modem battle ; first-rate artillery will destroy 
second-rate artillery, and Militia or Volunteer 
artillery must always, ex necessitate castes, be second 
rate. 

If this argument be sound, and there is much to 
be said in favour of it, there is but one conclusion 
to be drawn from it, namely, that all Militia and 
Volunteer field batteries now existing should be 
abolished, and that no new ones should be created. 
It is somewhat curious, however, to find that few 
of those who are most insistent in establishing the 
premises are prepared in practice to accept the con- 
clusion ; and their case is con-siderably weakened 
in consequence. 

On the other hand, there is a school which 
reco^ses to tiie fiiU the grave deficiency in the 
numbers ©f our field artillery and boldly accepts the 
conclusion tliat the deficit can be, and ought to be 
supplied by the MiMtia and the Volunteers. < It is 
of great unportance that the issue which un- 
doubtedly exists between these two ^schools of 
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thought should be decided, and should be decided 
upon purely militaiy grounds ; in other words, that 
no policy, however popular, should be adopted 
'Which does not result in giving us batteries that, 
in the event of war, will hold their own against, or 
destroy the batteries of the enemy. 

MILITIA FIELD ABTILLEllY. 

It is worth while considering this problem dis- 
passionately. For some time past there has existed 
a single brigade of Militia Field Artillery, namely, 
the Lancashire Militia Field Artillery Brigade. 
''Full reports as to the efficiency of these batteries 
have been received annyally. Considering the 
difficulties under which officers and men perform 
their duties, the short time devoted to practice, and 
the difficulty of obtaining range accommodation, 
the results have been very creditable. It would be 
an exaggeration to pretend that any of the reports 
received represent the batteries as having reached 
a pitch of efficiency comparable to that of a regular 
battery. This fact, however, is not conclusive as 
to the inability of the batteries to act as substitutes 
for regular batteries in time of war. It is only 
reasonable to suppose that the standard of efficiency 
is capable of great improvement provided time 
be given for systematic and prolonged instruction. 
It IS assumed by all who regard the Auxiliary 
Forces as capable of taking an effective part in war, 
that a considerable period must, of necessity, elapse 
between the outbreak of hostilities .and the utihsa* 
Idon of auxiliary units. This period, it is hel^ mav 
be utilised with such advairtage as to remm^ w 
the disabilities due to inadequate tramii^. It 
is not necessary to question this assumption h^> 
thouj^ it is necessary to note the limitation which 
iti' acceptance imposes upon the war value of the 
particul^ batteries under discussion, and of the 
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Auxiliary Forces generally. The acceptance 
of the view carries with it, as a corollary, the 
certainty that if the theory breaks down and an 
enemy succeeds in fighting us at his convenience, 
and not at ours, we shall be in great danger. 

COST AXD COMPOSniOX Ol MllITIA IIEII) 
llAl lElllLS. 

But to return to the examination of the Militia 
I'leld Artillery as at present existing, it is desirable, 
and indeed essential, to ask how far these so-called 
Militia field batteries really represent die bulk of 
the Artillery of the Auxiliary Forces. 

The following particulars of the Lancashire 
Militia Field Artillery Brigade are remarkable 
and instructive : — 


MMBIK OK OFFICEHS, SON-COMMISSIONH) OFrirFE.s, AND MEN IN 
THF BUlOAPf WHO AUF SHl\ IM., OH WHO HAVE 8EBVED, 

IN THE EEGILAE ABM1 (lIJNF, 1906). 


Beloiipin^f to 

Who have served 

Total 

Rog'ular Arm) 

in Regular Arin\ 

Officers 

3 

1 

4 

Warrant Officers 

1 

0 

1 

N C.O.’s . 

36 

4 

40 

Trumpeters 

6 

0 

6 

Gunners, &c. 

76 

30 

106 


122 

35 

167 


mmm 

■S 


The total strenc 

rth of the brigade in 

1905 was 


428 all ranks, of whom 880 were present at training. 
It is to be observed, therefore, that no less than 
41 p(sr cent 6f the officers and men present at 
traimng were soldier of the Regular Army. It 
is evident that these batteries, whatever may be. 
their degree of excellence, are not Militia batteries 
at all. They are batteries whidi exist in strict 
dependence upon the Regular Army. It is con- 
ceivable that if the regular element w&e^moved. 
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the batteries would continue to render good service, 
but it is not reasonable to assume that they would 
do so. In other words, the experiment made with 
these Lancashire batteries proves something, but it 
floes not prove all that many of those who desire 
to extend it are in the habit of assuming. The 
inference that may justly be drawn from the 
experiment is in strict conformity with the ^’iew 
which nearly all artillerymen of experience would 
express a priori. 

In every field battery a proportion of the non- 
commissioned officers and men, variously estimated 
as firom 80 per cent, to 85 per cent, of the whole, are 
what may be termed “skilled ratings.” They include 
the gun-layers, the range-takers, and the various 
mechanics — wheelers, rarriers, smiths, harness- 
makers, etc., whose services are in constant request. 
The remainder of the personnel may be men of 
shorter service and less training than the skilled 
ratings referred to. They must be disciplined, they 
must be accustomed to the work they have to 
perform, and they must, especially since the intro- 
duction of the quick-firing gun, be men of good 
physique and great power of endurance. As long 
as the personnel of a battery remains at its full 
establishment the guns can be worked under these 
conditions. It is obvious, however, ^hat in a unit 
composed to the extent of 60 per cent, of unskilled 
men, the waste of war may produce much more 
serious consequences than in a unit in which there 
is a large number of fully trained “ numbers ’* to 
take the place of those disabled b^ wounds and 
disease. It is equally obvious that in a battery so 
constituted, it is of paramount importance th^the 
officers and non-conunissioned officers should w of 
the highest qualify. It is not necessary to assert 
that they must be reg^ular soldiers. The value to a 
fitting man depends upon what he is, and not upon 
But ^m whatever branch of the 
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Service the officers and non-commissioned officers 
are drawn, it is absolutely essential that they should 
be experts in their profession, ^d should, more- 
over, be capable of establishing and maintaining a, 
high standard of discipline in their commands. 

The Lancashire Militia Field Batteries are costly, 
though they naturally cost less** than a battery of 
regular artillery. But it is necessary in this, as in 
so many other instances, to bear in mind the all- 
important truth that any economy which leads to 
the creation of units which will be defeated in time 
of war, is an extravagance of the worst kind.^ 

THE CONDITIONS WHICH MILITIA BATTERIES 
OUGHT TO FULFIL. 

If, therefore, the arguments of those who desire 
to increase the number of Militia Field Batteries 
are to prevail, the advocates of the change must 
be prepared to show — 

(a) That the batteries as at present constituted 
are or can be made fit for war. 

(b) That the percentage of regular officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and men which exists in the 
three Lancashire batteries can as a matter of fact 
be maintained. in the additional batteries which it 
is proposed to create. 

Or alternatively — 

(c) That the maintenance of the existing pro- 
portion of Regulars is not essential to the efficiency 
of the batteries. 

SUMMARY OF CHAPl’ER XXIV. 

1. Our Hone and Field Batteries, if all available on 
mobilisation, would suffice for the needs of the Bc^gular 
Army. 

* The oust of • Reraler Field Battery io the Line establish* 

e gnos (4 jnma horeea), k filS.OOO; of a MiUti# Ba|^, with 
4 gons, oeeMdonally hoiawL Ce.dOO. 
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S. Our Horse and Field Batteries are not all aa^ailable on 
mobilisation owing to shortness of reserves. 

8. The insufficiency of the reserves of the artillery is due 
partly to past neglect, but principally to the great increase in 
the number of batteries. 

4. The mobilisation of 1899 furnished a striking proof of 
the inadequacy of our artillery reserve. 

5. The War Offic# is well aware of the insufficiency of 
our artillery reserves, and has endeavoured to increase the 
number of men available. 

6. The recent increase in the length of service of thi* 
artillery will reduce the reserve. ITie r^uction of personnel 
will aggravate the situation. 

7. The best method of supplementing the artillery reserM* 
is to draw upon the Auxiliary Forces. 

8. ITie Auxiliary Forces and the Indian Army are prac 
tically unprovided with field artillery. 

9. The question of whether Auxiliary Field Artillery can 
with advantage be created excites much controversy. 

10. An experiment has been made of which the actual 
results seem doubtful. 

11. The experiment is worth pin*suing. 



CHAPTER XXV 


FIELD ARTILLERY OF THE 
AUXILIARY FORCES: PART II 

VOI-UNTEER FIEI,!) BATTERIES. 

'Tiie question of the utilisation of the Volunteer 
Artillery to furnish field batteries stands in some 
respects upon the same footing as that of the 
Artillery Militia. But the cases, though similar, 
are not identical. There are essential differences 
between the Volunteers and the Militia which 
must^ not be forgotten. In the first place, the 
Militia, even under existing law, may be regarded 
as available in units for .service abroad in time of 
war. The Volunteers are not so available, and 
must therefore be utilised, if it all — 

(a) As units capable of being employed in w^ 
in Great Britain ; 

or — • 

(b) As drafts for regular batteries employed 
outside Great Britain. 

Secondly, the training of the Volunteers is less 
than that of the Militia. 

Th^ two considerations tend to establish a 
pref(ffl(i|ice in favour of the Militia as against the 
Volunteers, as the source from which additional 
wld artillery should be drawn. But there is a 
third consideration which must not be overlooked, 
wid which to some extent reverses the presumption 
just established. 


m 
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Admittedly the Volunteers contain a large 
pr(^rtion of skilled -and educated men, artificers 
and workmen, trained to the use and adjustment 
of delicate machines — and the new field gun is a 
delicate machine. 

It has been said that there is a body of opinion 
in favour of addiilg to the number of Militia field 
batteries. There is at least an equally numerous 
section which strongly advocates the creation of 
Volunteer field batteries, either instead of, or in 
addition to Militia batteries. Such being the case, 
it is desirable to explain briefiy what is the existing 
condition of affairs with regard to the Volunteer 
Artillery, and to state what action has been taken or 
contemplated by the Army Council in the direction 
of giving effect to the views of those who desire to 
transform a portion of the Volunteer Artillery into 
field batteries. 


In 1905 the Volunteer Artillery numbered no 
less than 80,000 men, comprised in 68 units. No 
scheme o^ mobilisation has yet found a place^ for 
the whole of these units, and there can be little 
doubt that under present conditions a considerable 
M oportion of the Volunteer Artillery are not in a 
fi^ition to render effective service in time of war. 
This' is not because the Volunteer Artillery are 
incompetent or inefficient. On the contrary, some 
of the garrison companies are exceedingly ^;ood, 
and there can be no doubt at all that, with a 
comparatively short training in a fortress, they 
would become a most valuable addition to our 
coast-defence forces, were such defences reqinred. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that ^ 

the number of fortified places cm the coaspn the 
United Kingdom been^^'^p^atly reduced, and reduced 
intentionally as^the result of a considered policy, 
but that the number jof guns in the places winch 
remaai has also b^ greatly reduced. Zt is 
eviden1| therefore, that the garrison branch of th^ 
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\’’oIunteer Artillery is at least adequate in numbers 
for any duties it may be calletj upon to perform in 
the defence of strong places at home. 

The remainder of the force, fonsisting of 
“ batteries of position,” is undoubtedly more than 
adequate in point of numbers to fulfil the duties 
likely to be imposed upon them in the event of 
mobilisation. Already a number of batteries have 
been armed with the 4'7-in. gun, while others are 
still exercising with obsolete weapons which are 
not only useless for purposes of modern warfare, 
but are of small value even for the purposes of 
instruction. 

That such a state of things should exist is no 
doubt both lamentable and discreditable. Its 
existence is due to the fact th^.t in the past the 
Volunteer Force has been allowed to grow up 
without any sort of intelligent direction or control. 
Companies and batteries have been formed, not 
because they were required or because the loca^ty 
in which they were raised was the most convenient 
from the military point of view. It has already 
been pointed out that both m the Militia and in the 
Volunteers the creation of units was for a long tinm 
allowed to proceed with an almost entire disregflM 
of military considerations, and this unfortiinaw 
policy is now bearing fruit. Recrimination is not 
of much use; the object to be aimed at is to 
remedy, as far as may be, tiie errors of the past ; Md 
to remedy them with the least possible dislocatitm 
of existing arrangements, the least possible sacrifice 
of good material. The task is a difficult one, and 
can ewly be made impossible by an absence of 
good*® and good sense on the part of the military 
authorities on the one hanfl, or of the Volunteras 
on the other. 

But with .goodwill and good s^e a great d^ 
can be accomplished, as the following example will 
demcmstrate : — 
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WHAT MAY BE DONE WITH THE VOLUNTEEIl 
ARTILLERY. 

Among the Volunteer batteries classed as 
batteries of position are some which, not having 
received tlie heavy 4'7-in. gun, have been left 
in possession of the 16-pr. M.L., a weapon 
whicn may be briefly described as a bad gun in 
its time, and a gun which has been obsolete for 
purposes of war for many years. In its day the 
16-pr. was a field gun. But as it has never been 
part of the policy of the War Office that the 
Volunteers should furnish field batteries, those corps 
which retained the 16-pr. were instructed to drill 
with it as if it were a heavy gun, and they were 
designated and dealt with as batteries of position. 

It was not unnatural that the V’^olunteers should 
have disliked an arrangement which condemned 
them to a sterile and unintelligent occupation, and 
that in some cases they should have sought to 
depart from the strirt observance of regvuations 
the reasons for which they could not appreciate, 
but of which they felt the banefiil effect. 

As a matter of fact, certain corps did so far 
di^art from the regulations as to begin drilling and 
^Iracdsing as field batteries, and not as batteries of 
position. They raised considerable sums by private 
effort; they hired horses, built stables, procured 
ranges, and, in some cases, provided 15-pr. B.L. 
guns in addition to their regular armament. Thus 
equipped, they regularly drilled as field batteries, 
and reg^arded themselves as field artillerymen. 

The proceeding was a clear violation of^rders* 
and naturally met with grave disapprovals the 
War Office ; nor was this disapproval unreasonable. 
It was not desired to raise additional field batteries, 
and if such a need had existed, it was not by the 
multiplication of these very inefficiently trained and 
equippqjl Volunteer units that it could best be 
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Orders were sent to the commanding officers 
of the units in question prohibiting the <!!ontinuance 
of the illicit methods of trAining. These orders 
were received with great regret by the officers com- 
manding the batteries in question. They called 
attention to the fact that in some cases inspecting 
officers had not only inspected the batteries as 'Held 
batteries, but had reported favourably upon the 
work done. They further pointed out that their 
corps had incurred considerable expense for the 
purpose of making themselves efficient as field 
batteries, and that the money had been spent, if not 
with the approval of the authorities, at any rate 
without interference on their part. It is not neces- 
sary here to inquire into the exact merits of what 
seemed likely at one time to become a serious cause 
of difference. That the batteries were acting in con- 
travention of the regulations is beyond dispute ; that 
despite their undoubted zeal and goodwill they 
were not, and indeed are not, capable of taking 
the field under modern conditions, is also beyond 
ffispute. That year after year they were permitted, 
if not encouraged, to train in a manner not con- 
templated by the regulations is also certain ; and it 
is equally certain that this indulgence, for whatever 
reason accorded, did undoubtedly encourage bqJiH 
officers and men to regard themselves as Volunteer 
Field Artillery. 

That such an anomalous state of things could not, 
with advantage, continue indefinitely, was apparent. 
Experieneed officers knew perfectly well mat the 
batteries as constituted could not Uve for half an 
. hour in an artillery contest The V olunteers serving 
in the batteries complained, and not unnaturally, 
of being condemned to work with obsolete guns 
and under conditions which they themselves knew 
were not calculated to result in true efficiency. It 
was obviouidy necessary that some step should be 
taken, eitfaet backward or forwards. 
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THE QDESTIOSf OP *** ABOLITION ” OR 
“ IM?glOVEMENT.” 

In the year 1905 a step was taken, and with 
very interesting results. The anomalous position 
of these batteries was pointed out by the Secretary 
of State, and he sought the opinion of his military 
advisers as to what was the proper course to pursue. 
It was evidently a case of “ mending or ending.” 
To abolish the batteries was an intelligible policy ; 
t^ take steps to render them efficient for war was 
an intelligible policy ; but to leave them as they 
were was to perpetuate a fraud upon the nation, 
and to multiply causes of friction and misunder- 
standing. The Secretary of State, therefore, asked 
for advice as to which of the only two possible 
courses should be adopted. Some strong reasons 
were given in favour of abolition, principally on 
the ground that under no conceivable conditions 
could Volunteer field batteries be rendered fit for 
service in the field. The use of modem field guns, 
it was held, was a highly specialised art, and this art, 
could never be acquired by troops with so slight 
a training as that with which Voluiiteers must 
perforce rest content. 

^ Such an opinion as this was obviously entitled 
to great weight, but its acceptance involved an 
obvious corollary — namely, the immediate reduction 
of the batteries affected, or their transformation into 
heavy batteries, with a rigorous enforcement of the 
regulations governing the drill of such batteriea 

I^ appeared, however, that this advice was to a 
certain extent meant to be regarded as academic, 
a mere counsel of perfection, and, thougbHhe 
reasons for abolition were stated with much force, 
the actual issue of che necessary orders for abolition 
was not recommended to the Secretary of State. 

It therefore became necessary to examine the 
problem anew on the basis of the retention of ^ 
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batteries. To keep theih in the state of inefficiency 
which had been so generally.^Condetnned was out of 
the question. Was it possible to improve them so 
as to make them of real value in w^r time ? Th^ 
was the question which had now to be considered. 

By an important section of military opinion the 
question was answered in the negative. There 
were, however, some reasons for thinking that this 
opinion did not fully take into account what might 
be accomplished if the Volunteers were ready to 
submit to new conditions. i 

The general proposition that Volunteer field 
batteries cannot serve effectively in war might be 
accepted as the dictum of authority, but only as 
long as a particular instance to the contrary could 
not be produced. 

THE “HONOUIIABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY.” 

It is remarkable that such a contrary instance 
did exist. The Hon. Artillery Company, although 
its conditions of enlistment and service are peculiar, 
is to all &tents and purposes a Volunteer coips, 
receiving capitation grant as such, and serving 
under conditions similar to, though not actually 
identical with those which govern the bulk of the 
Volunteers. 

The H.A.C. has two horse-artillery batteries, and 
one of these batteries went to South Africa as a 
unit under its own officers, and served through 
a great part of the war. Here, then, was a Vplun- 
, teer field battery which had actually taken p^ in 
wi^r^ What was its record ? Was it good or bad ? 
There could be but one answer to that question. It 
was exceedingly good. On this point, the testimony 
of every one entitled to expr^s an opinion was 
uniform. Every officer uncler whose orders the 
battery had been placed i^ke in terms of praise 
of its oonduot <m the march, in camp, and under 
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fire. The discipline was good ; the shooting was 
good. The battery _ worked with the regular 
Datteries, not only without discredit, but with 
distinction. An inquiry into the performances of 
flhe battery at home, and under peace conditions, 
led to an equally satisfactory result. The officer 
commanding the Royal Artillery on Salisbury 
Plain felt himself compelled to place the H.A.C. 
batteries in the first class. It was apparent, 'there- 
fore, that though this particular Volunteer battery 
may not have attained ideal excellence, it would be 
a serious mis-statement to say that it was not fit 
to take the field. 

A i'athiotic example. 

But if one Volunteer battery could achieve this 
degree of excellence, was it not possible that others 
might do the same ? It seemed at least possible, 
provided the batteries chosen for the experiment 
were composed of specially selected officers and men, 
and were given proper opportunities for practice and 
training, and provided that officers ana men were 
willing to take advantage of those opportunities. 
The experiment, at any rate, was worth trjing. 
In Appendix V. will be found a portion of tlie 
correspondence which took place between the 
authorities at the War Office and two colonels 
of Volunteer Artillery. The correspondence is 
interesting because it affords ample proof of the 
correctness of the opinion which the author has 
frequently advanced, to the effect that Volunteer 
officers, if approached in a reasonable spirit, will 
the first to prefer quality to quantity in 
commands, and will assist the War Office in its 
endeavours towards improvement. What took 
place was, biiefiy, as follows : The officers com- 
manding the 1st Lanarkshire Artillery Volunteers 
and the 4th West Riding of Yorkshire ArtilleKy 
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Volunteers' were invited to confer with the War 
Office authorities with regard to the ftiture of the 
batteries under their command. The Lanarkshire 
contained ten 4-gun batteries armed with the 
obsolete 16-pr. M.-Iy. gun. The West Riding 
corps had four batteries similarly equipped. Both 
corp-, were drilling as field artillery, and both 
corps, despite the zeal and intelligen'oe of officers 
and men, were, in eonsequehce of the antiquated 
and absurd nature of their armament, absolutely 
useless for purposes of war. The commanding 
officeis were informed that, in the opinion of tiie 
Army Council, the continued maintenance of their 
corps under existing conditions could not be justi- 
fied ; but that, provided they were prepared to 
conform to regulations laid down by the War 
Office, with the object of increasing efficiency 
without addition to cost, the Department would 
second their efforts to increase the efficiency of 
their batteries in every possible way. 

Briefly, the conditions were as follows : — 

(a) That the total expenditure upon the batteries 
out of public funds should not be increased. 

{b) That the batteries should attain a standard 
of efficiency equal to that of the Hon. Artillery 
Company’s batteries. 

The commanding officers not only readily agreed 
to these proposals, out they offered more than the 
War Office had asked. The following are the 
proposals put forward, and agreed to by both 
the officers concerned : — 

1. The corps to be reduced by the selection of 
the requisite number of officers and men necessary 
to Constitute a brigade of field artillery from the 
existing personnel ; retaining only those who 
■were tnoroughlv efficient, physically fit for actilfe 
service and wilimg to comply with the additional 
obligations. 

' ThM titlM praotiiiallj mwn lad Sb«iBeId, 
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• 2. Every oiBcer and man retained to be enlisted 

for a period of not less than four years, to join 
the Army Reserve and be subject to the King’s 
R(^ulations. 

8. A compulsory attendance in camp for at least 
fburteen days per annum and additional drills, to 
be enforced. 

4. Every member of the brigade to pass an 
annual medical inspection. 

5. Physical drill to be a branch of the training. 

6. Officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
drivers to pass riding school. 

7. Additional facilities to be afforded for any 
officer wishing to be attached to the regular 
batteries during the active drill season 

8. Stable accommodation and riding school to be 
augmented to the satisfaction of the authorities. 

9. Armament to be 1 2 field guns (per brigade) with 
complete equipment, personnel per battery to be — 

1 major. 

1 captain. 

2 subalterns. 

120 men. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the import- 
ajice of this proposal, or the bearing whi(m it 
may have upon the future of the Volunteer 
Force. It ■will be observed that it constitutes the 
first step towards the adoption of the system which 
has had such admirable results in the case of the 
Imperial Yeomanry. Quality is made the first 
desideratuni' ; quantity the second. In the Yeo- 
manry the adoption of this principle has enormously 
improved the quality, while it has actually increased 
the quantity — a consequence which will certainly 
fbllow in the Volunteers as soon as the principle is 
adopted. In the batteries in question there ■would 
und^btedly have been a reduction in the first 
instance, and this the commanding officers were 
willing, to accept. The ten batteries of the Lanark- 
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shire would probably have been reduced to six, the 
four batteries of the West Yorkshire to three, or 
perhaps, in the first instance, to two. But the gain 
in efficiency would have far outA^ighed the loss 
of numbers. Officers and men woiud have been 
selected from among many candidates; the training 
would have been effective, the physique of aD 
concerned good. 

It will be observed that the commanding officers 
were prepared to make it a condition of enlistment 
that men should join the Army Reserve. Such a 
condition w'ould probably have been ultra vires, 
though its value, if it could be enforced, would be 
great. But there was, and is, no reason why men 
should not join the Army Reserve voluntarily. 
They would receive a substantial retaining fee, and 
an accession of trained men to the Reserve of the 
Royal Horse and Field Artillery is greatly needed. 

A few words only are required to complete the 
record of this very interesting episode. The Army 
Council accepted the offer of the commanding 
officers, and it was decided to supply the batteries 
with the Ehrhardt quick-firing gun and with an 
ample supply of ammunition. The commanding 
officers were informed of the decision of the Army 
Council, and nothing remained but to proceed 
with the scheme. Unfortunately, the tradition of 
continuity, which usually and happily prevails in 
matters of this kind, was in this instance set aside 
by the Administration which took office/in Decem- 
bCT, 1905. The Lanarkshire and Y orkshire batteries 
^ were left in possession of their 16-pr. guns. Mid 
’ ptablic money is still being wasted upon perform- 
Anoes alike dangerous to the country and dis- 
couraging to the officers and men concerned.^ 

' It M inevitable that thia, like many other forward ntovements 
were bcigan in 1904-S and arrested in 1SO0, mnst nltimately be 
oontoiied. It out of 1^6 question that the batteriee should remain 
^ unfortunate that the necessaty reform 
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AUXILIARY BATTERIES SHOULD SUPPl-EMENT 
REGULAR BATTERIES. 

Enough has perhaps been said to show that, under 
proper conditions, a certain number of field batteries 
of high quality can be obtained from the Volunteers ; 
and ftiat additional batteries, m some respects not 
quite so efficient, can be obtained from the Militia. 
But it would be a great mistake to suppoj$b that 
the admission of these two statements exhausts the 
important question which has formed the subject 
of this and the preceding chapter* 

It is impossible to ignore the fact that the policy 
of creating Militia and Volunteer field batteries is 
strongly and consistently opposed by soldiers of 
experience, whose opinion is entitled to great 
weight. Inquiry will generally elucidate the fact 
that this opposition is due, not .so much to any 
objection to the creation of tlie new batteries 
per sc, as to a firm conviction that the existence 
of the new units will be made an excuse and an 
occasion for weakening and partially destroying the 
Regular Batteries. It is impossible to contend, in 
view of the utterly uninstructed condition of public 
opinion with regard to all military questions, and 
or the readiness of Parliament and the public to 
accept any scheme which is both cheap and popular, 
that these apprehensions are unreasonable. It 
would indeed be a folly almost amounting to 
a crime, if any hasty action were to be taken in 
the direction of mibstituting Militia or Volunteer 
batteries for Regular Batteries. 

It must be remembered in the first place thftt 
by universal admission we are, at this moment, very 
4 short of artillery ; that, as already pointed out, we are 
actually maintaining no less than 287,000 iMyonets 
and sabres vdth only 20 field guns to support them. 
Obviousl]^, therefore, the time has not come 
suhstitutang new batteries for old. The need is 
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an increase. Again, to replace what is notoriously 
very good by what is less good is not sound policy. 
That the Field Artillery of the Auxiliary Forces is at 
the present moment capable of takit^ the place of 
the Regular Batterie.s cannot be seriously contended. 
It is suggested, however, that under a new organi- 
sation the standard of the former may be brought 
up to that of the latter. 'I'h-e assertion is a l:»ld 
one, and its correctness remains to be proved. If a 
change is in contemplation, it is in this case mere 
common sense to be “ on with the new love before 
we are off with the old.” If at the end of five years’ 
time the new batteries can be shown to be equal to 
the old ones in efficiency, to be cheaper and as 
readily available in time of war, then, and not till 
then, will it be reasonable to consider the wisdom of 
increasing the number of the new, and of decreasing 
the number of the old. But that time has not yet 
arrived, nor is there any certainty that it ever will 
arrive. There are good reasons for making experi- 
ments both with the Militia and the \’olunteers ; 
but that is all that can justly be said. 

THE PEIISONNEI. OF A ITEM) BATTERY. 

One word is required in connection with the 
passage in the preceding chapter which deals with 
the personnel of a field battery. It has been pointed 
out that while a high training is necessary for 
80 to 88 per cent, of the personnel, a less strenuous 
and complete training is sufficient for the remainder. 
This fact tends, like so many others, to estalfiish 
the principle which lay at the root of the ]:>roposals 
made to Parliament in 1904. In the Artillery, as 
in every other branch of the Service, it is not onlyi^; 
possible, but it is desirable, to maintain or to 
increase^tiie number of units or cadres, and at the 
s^e time to diminish the personnel of those units, 
l^J^he Artillery, as in tire infantry, the true policy 
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is to maintain those units which are required for 
foreign service in time of peace at their full estab- 
lishment, and at the same time to reduce the 
establishment of those units which are not so 
required ; coupling the reduction of establishment 
with a reduction of the term of colour service for a 
certain proportion of the men composing the unit. 

Provided that the officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and “ skilled ratings ” of the batteries not 
required for India and the Colonies are maintained 
at the highest level of efficiency, there is no reason 
whatever why the peace establishment of such 
batteries should not be reduced, or why two-thirds 
of the men should not be enlisted for short service. 
That this is the true w'ay to create Militia field 
batteries is certain ; but here, as in the case of <the 
Infantry, the fact must be recognised that the 
Regular imits must be preserved and that the Militia 
batteries — under whatever title they may appear in 
the Army List — must be placed on the same footing 
as the short-service batteries of the Regular Army. 
The term of service is a matter for the military 
authorities to decide. I f twelve months be sufficient 
for the regular soldier, it is sufficient and not too 
much for the militiaman. If, in the opinion of 
competent soldiers, six months is adequate, a six 
months’ term should be adopted. But the one 
Elution which shoidd not be adopted, however 
popular, is that which tends to create two classes of 
Artillery, the one efficient and capable of winning 
in the field, the other destined to “play about” 
and to amuse the populace in time of peace, but 
' destined to defeat in the day of battle. 

SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XXV. 

1. The Volunteer Field Artillery under existing conditions 

is usdless. ' 

2. The useless batteries must be either abolidira ^ 
Unproved. 
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3. The efficiency of the H.A.C. batteries is an argument in 
favour of retaining and improving some of the Volunteer field 
batteries, provided the officers and men concerned are prepared 
to agree to the necessary conditions. 

4. There is evidence that the officers and men are ready to 
agree to the necessary conditions. 

5. The experiment of improving Volunteer field batteries 
uas sanctioned by the Army Council i<4 1905, but has been 
stopped. 

6. It IS pemissible to diminish the 'tstablishment of a battery 
in peace tin%, provided that an adequate number of “ skilled 
ratings are retained, and that the remainder of the rank and 
file are rapidly passed to the Reserve after a short period of 
active service. 

7. Any Auxiliary field artillery which may be formed should 
he a supplement to and not a substitute for the Regular 
artillery. 
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BARRACKS ANH BARRACK POLICY 
PART I 

THE PRESENT CONDITION OF OUR BARRACKS. 

ti 

The barrack accommodation of the British Army 
at home is bad. The cost of pro\ idiug it has been 
great, and the result is incommensurate witli the 
expenditure. Of late years there has beei* a 
considerable improvement in the accommodation 
provided for the soldier, but the provision is still 
unsatisfactory. The improvements which have 
taken place are for the most part the outcome of 
a ^nuine desire to make barrack life agreeable, 
and to raise the standard of comfort 'and con- 
venience in the home of the soldier. Much has 
been accomplished, but much stiU remains to be 
done. The old truth, that it is not wise to add 
new cloth to an old garment, finds abundant 
illustration in many of our old barracks. The 
ori^nal design was bad, and the attempt to adapt 
buildings erected fifty, a hundred, and, in some 
cases, a hundred and fifty years ago, to mddem 
requirements is usually as disappointing w| it is 
extravagant. Nor can it be said with truth that 
even the most modem barracks are econonucal' 
ip construction, attractive in design, or remarkable 
ibr comfort and convenience. How bad some of 
the old barracks are can only be realised by timse 
who have time and inclination to mi^e a thorouph 
examination of them. It is no exagga»1fott 

270 , 
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to say that the condition of the barracks at 
Norwich, which date from 1785, at Coventry, 
which are even older, and, indeed, of many 
others, is lamentable. 

The Wellington Barracks in St. James’s Park 
are a disgrace to the metropolis, and utterly 
unworthy of being the headquarters and the home 
of two battalions of the King’s Guards. In these, 
and many other baiTacks there is an absence of 
modern conveniences and of reasonable comfort, 
which is specially remarkable in an age in which 
the art of making provision for large numbers of 
persons, under one roof, has made rapid and un- 
precedented progress. It is impossible to inspect 
a modern hospital, workhouse, or asylum — to say 
nothing of the great schools, institutions, and 
public lo4ging-houses which are growing up all 
over the country — and not to wish that the same 
ingenuity artd skill which have been devoted to their 
construction had been applied to the barracks in 
which our soldiers live. For, indeed, it is a melan- 
choly fact that it is not only the old barracks which 
leave much to be desired. Recent structures, such 
as the barracks at Colchester and Tidworth, are, 
save in some minor details, reproductions of 
old designs. There are improvements, no doubt. 
It is a good thing to have dining-rooms for the 
men, and thus to get rid of the old plan of messing 
in the sleeping-rooms. It is a good thing to have 
specify designed recreation-rooms; but nthese, 
after all, are Imre essentials. In the main, the old 
atylenf barrack has been reproduced, and accom- 
modation for both officers and men is still, in many 
respects, rudimentaiy in the extreme. 

AN EXAMPLE PROM WINCHESTER. 

jMow little originality and forethought have been 
dfli^oted to Hie task of barrack construction is well 
dliMtated by the case of the Depot of Hie 60th 
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Biiles and Rifle Brigade at Winchester. By a 
stroke of good fortune nearly the whole of the 
depot buildings ivnre burnt to the ground some 
years ago. The question of replacing them had to 
be ; considered. It was well known that the old 
buildings were not only exceedingly inconvenient, 
but very badly situated, being far from any 
recreation-ground or exercise-ground. It was 
hoped, and it was naturally expected, ihat tl*e 
new building would rise, extended and improved, 
upon another site. The expectation was dis- 
appointed. The barrack was reconstructed, yard 
for yard, upon the old site. Nq provision for.% 
hospital was made, and it has been found necessary 
to.Appropnate a portion of the oificers’ quarters 
block for the purpo.se. Being a large training 
depot, the number of non-commissioned officers 
in the barracks is very great. This fact was 
apparently forgotten, and no proper non-commis- 
sioned officers’ mess was included in th^new 
design. There is an exceptionally large number 
of sergeants in the depot. For their accommo- 
dation fm ordinary room in barracks hat .,been set 
aside. It is divided longitudinally by a cprtain. 
On one side of the curtain is a bagatelle-)table<^ 
that is the recreation-room. On the other side is 
a dining-table — ^that is the mess-room. By dint 
of having two successive meals, dinner be 
provided. The depot is still three miles from its only 
recrd||flon-ground, and a mile from its exercise- 
ground. Such are the new barracks at Winc^i^ter. 

The barracks at Colchester and Tidwoili^ ue, 
as stated, somewhat of an improvement upon tho 
older buildings. But in neither case nu any 
^esrious step been made to depart from old methods 
.or to introduce real eomtbrt into the accom* 
modatt<m provided for officers and men. 
married omcers* quarters at Tidworth are 
unnghtly and inconvenient buildings. The ban^Ktk 
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rooms at both places are bleak and comfortless. 
The accommodation provided for the non-com- 
missioned officers is inadequate^ no attempt has 
been made to extend the system of “ cubicles ’’ 
which has been commenced on too limited a sc4le 
at Woking. It is mdst desirable that the provision 
of “ cubicles ” for, at any rate, a considerable 
proportion of the men, should be proceeded with. 
Some officers do not favour the arrangement, but 
there can be no doubt whatever of its popularity 
when once established. The system is adopted 
throughout in the Rowton Houses and similar 
inertitutions, and in the Sailors’ Homes at naval 
ports. The plan for the new barracks, which it 
was intended to erect at Norwich, provided for 
cubicles throughout.* 

•At Aldershot immense sums have been spent on 
barracks during the last thirty years. It is curious 
to note that, among other omissions from these 
costly structures, is any provision for tompany 
store-rooms. Every company requires a store-room, 
and, in consequence, it nas been found necessary 
to appropriate barrack-rooms for the purpose. 

These are merely examples of the want of know- 
ledge diid foresight which mark the constructicxi of 
even our newest barracks; scores of similar examples 
might adduced. It is a lamentable reflection 
that one of the best, if not the best of our infantry 
barracks is a disused female gaol.® ^ 

Of^the older barracks something has alreadpoeen 
said. Many of them are a disgrace to the country. 
They<Nic*e past mending, and ending is the only 
measure irnich ought to be adopted with respect 
to them. ' 

This survey of the condition of our barracks 
nught wdl have been more extensive and more 
d^iled. The material for illustrating the general 

* Seep. 296. 

* Woking infkntry hmacka. 
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proposition is ample ; but space does not permit of 
any elaborate des^iption oi the many unsuitable 
structures in which bur soldiers are housed throij^h- 
out the length and breadth of the United Kingdom. 
It is sufficient to insist upon the fact, which must 
impress itself upon every inf^artial observer, that 
some of our barracks are very bad, that the 
majority are devoid of comfort or convenience, and 
that even.^e most modern structures leave mCich 
to be dc^^ed, and fall far short of the^^tandard 
reached by other buildings upon which a corre- 
sponding expenditure has been incurred, and \^ich 
are designed for approximately similar purposes.. 


THE GROWING STANDARD OK COMFORT. 

And here it is necessary IS) add word of 
caution. It has been suggested that to an im- 
partial observer our old barracks must seem bad 
and our new barracks indifferent. It is possible 
nevertheless that, in the opinion of some soldiers, 
this judgment may appear too harsh and too 
sweeping. ‘There are no doubt officevi who will 
maintain that not only has there been great pro- 
gress, but that the new barracks are positively, as 
well as relatively good. That such an opinion 
should be entertained is natural. Officers who 
have been long in the Service, and who in their 
earl^ years were acquainted with the almost un- 
spenrable discomforts and indecencies of b^p^k 
life as it was within their -own memory, are im- 
pressed with the magnitude of the chanjj(j||(iwrhich 
has taken place, and by the undoubted inmffbvememt 
in the amenities of a soldier’s life. Triey realise 
how much progress has been made ; but it is, 
perhaps, permissible to add that they do not realise 
with equal clearness how much greater is th^ 
progress which has been made outside the AmM 

The standards of civil life are those by which 
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the ^neral public are guided, .a^ii the recruk, who. 
comes from and returns to the civil population, 
will, in the long run, exped^ the same scale of 
comfort and convenience as that which is enjc^ed 
by the class from which he is drawn. There is 
still a class to which^the comforts and conveniences 
of baiTack life are a great advance on those to 
wliich they have been accustomed. But there is 
also a lalass, growing in numbers evMy year, of 
which t^is cannot be said, and those w!^ belong to 
it are undoubtedly deterred from joining the Army, 
because by so doing they would be compelled to 
live under uncongenial conditions.^ 

SUMMARY OF CHAFrER XXVI. 

1. The ^Jsiarrack accommodation of the Army is not 
satisfactory. 

The old barr^ks are in many cases antiquated and 
unsuitabW, 

3. The new barracks in many cases retain the defects of 
the old ones, 

4. The improvement in our buJTacks, though c^tnisidcrable, 
has not kwt pace ^^ith the impro\cment in the general 
standard of comfort in the country. 

5. The character of the barracks affects the opinion of 
those classes which ought to furnish recruits for the Army. 

/ 

* It would be unjust to deal with this ini|>ortant question without 
hearing ample testimony to the work done by the officers in improving 
the barraok-roomsj providing and organising sports and recreations for 
the men .and addit^in a hundred ways to the amenities of the^ldier's 
life. Much more is left to the generosity and initiative of tMppfficers 
than as desirable or ought to he necessary. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


BARRAQKS AND BARRACK POflOY: 

PART II 

THE DEPENDENCE OF BARRACK I’OLICY t^PON ARMY 

POLICY. 

It is one of the pleasing maxims of British juris- 
prudence that there is no wrong without a remedy. 
It is only a counsel of despair that permits of our 
approaching Army problems in any other spiril. 
If the condition of our barracks be as unsatisfactory 
as has been suggested, the task of improving them 
is infcumbent upon the Army Council It has 
already been pointed out that much has been done, 
that even in the design and construction of the 
* barracks themselves there has been some progress, 
and that many of the objectionable features of 
barrack life have been got rid of, or greatly m(^fied. 
But much more remains to be done. 

What is the nature of the remedy which ought 
to be applied, and what steps should be taken to 
applyi^ft ? These are the questions to which' it is 
proposed to give some answer in this and the follow- 
ing chapter. But before anj^ attempt is made to 
remedy an evil, it is well, it possible, to ascertain 
its cause. Radical remedies are usually the most 
efficient. If our barracks are bad, or at any 
rate less good than they ought to be, to what 
cause must we attribute their shortcomings, ? 
Certunly not to want of money. The sums wwh 
have been spent under various loans for the oon- 

S76 
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struction of barracks, and out of Estimates for their 
maintenance ^nd repair, are gigantic, and would 
have anrnly sufficed to provide suitable accommo- 
dation if they had been expended upon a unifio^ 
and intelligible system. It is easy to say that 
there has hitherto been little system in our barrack 
policy; it is far more difficult to prove that in 
view of ^he frequent changes in Army policy as 
a whol^'it would have been possible at any time 
to establish a umfonn and consistent system. It 
is not necessary to blame any person or office for 
not achieving the impossible. The fault, if there 
be one, lay with those who were responsible for 
the general administration of the Army, and not 
with any subordinate department. But it mmil be 
clearly understood that if there is to be a consistent 
and continuous barrack policy, there must also be 
a consistent and continuous Army policy. 

ALDEIINEV AND PORTSMOUrH. 

The reasons which have led to the building of 
our barracks are numerous, and in many instances 
curious. Troops are quartered in the Tower of 
London, and married men and their families live 
in thd^Tower ditches, because the Romans forti- 
fied Tower Hill, and because every generation 
which has dwelt in this country since their day has 
accepted the fedt accompli. Untenanted ba||racks 
for thousands of men exist at Alderney because 
balf a century ago a French invasion was appre- 
hendedy and the building of many forts, many 
barracks, find a breakwater within a few miles 
of Cherbourg were considered useful precautions 
against the occurrence of such a calamity. The 
breakwater,f which was built on a faulty plan, fell 
down, and has for the most part gone to ruin; 
tbei' batxacks are empty ; there are no gtms in the 
forts. But thO construction of the barracks was an 
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'Outcome of a general Army policy. The policy has^ 
changed, and the requirements it created qo longer' 
exist. The same policy which created forts and 
barracks in Alderney, created many more forts and 
barracks in the ring of fortifications which surround 
Portsmouth from Fort Purbrook to Gillkicker 
Fort. The same change of policy has made them 
useless. Barracks exist and troops are quartejjed 
in several of our large towns because, in the'^first 
half of the nineteenth century, a discontented and 
unruly population had a habit of rioting, breaking 
machinery, and otherwise disturbing the peace. 
The inhabitants of Leeds — a city which furnishes 
an example of barracks owing their situation to 
suc^a reason — no longer riot or break machinery. 
The existing barracks are as out of place as they 
are inconvenient and undesirable from the military 
point of view. Many more examples might be 
adduced in support of the thesis that barrack- 
building is the outcome of Army policy, and that 
as that policy changes, so must the barrack policy 
change in accordance with it. 

It is idle to pretend that all these changes, 
undesirable as they are, are avoidable. The prac- 
tice of war is ever changing; new developments 
in arms and armaments, new alliances, national ex- 
tension, the growth or decline of the Navy, all act 
and re-act upon the composition, distribution, and 
duti^ of the Army. No man, no administratioil, 
is wise enough to forecast for^any length of time 
the demands of the future ; and to use hard words 
of the War Office because it acts in accordance 
with a universal law' is to be in the fashion, but is 
not for that reason either just or sensible. 

DUBLIN AND L(WDON. ' 

At tbe same time there can be no doubt that, 
though some chants are unavoidaUe, thore ia 
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room fo^ improved method and the display of a 
more buinness-like spirit in our b<irrack policgr. It 
can hariSUy be pretended that the retention of 
many inconvenient, and in many cases, insanitary 
buildings in the heart of our great towns is un- 
avoidable. The barracks in Dublin were for many 
years a scandal, and little that is good can be said 
of 5 >ome pf those which are still in use. In many 
large to^s valuable sites are occupied by buildings 
which are ill-adapted to their purpose, and which 
in some instances are so ill-adapted that they can 
no longer be utilised for their original purpose. 

In Jjondon itself, the State possesses a most 
\aluable property, part of which is occupied by 
exceedingly bad barracks and might with great 
advantage an4 profit be transferred to other 
national purposes. But the absence of a general 
policy, and the fact that the public lands in the 
metropolis are controlled by at least four different 
bodies, each possessing an organisation and a 
legal staff of its own, have hitherto prevented 
any utilisation of the whole estate for the benefit 
of the owners as a whole.^ 

Some indications will be given in the next chapter 
of tlje direction in which a barrack policy might 
tend ^nder existing conditions. Now, as at any 
other time, such a policy must be conditional upon 
army policy as a whole ; but if a new policy is to 
‘he adopted for the Army generally, it is all the 
more important that a consistent and appropriate 
barraxdr policy shobld form part of it 

BARRACK POLICY AND RECRUITING, 

We have hitherto spoken of the uncertainty of 
our barra^ policy viewed from the military stand- 
point. I^must further be considered firom the 

’ The Amy Cooncil^ the Lords Commissioners of the Admimlty. 
the Board ef Works> the Commiaaioners of Woods and Forosks, ana 
dhe Gowmiesioiiers of Chelsea Hospital « 
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,Aouit of view of tlie comfort and conv^enoe 
officers and men who inhabit the barracksi A, 
'barrack, in order to fulfil its proper purpdte, ouj^t 
in the first place to be situated in the place most 
suitable upon military grounds ; but^ if this can be 
achieved consistently Avith the primary condition, 
it should also be in a spot which makes life for the 
soldiers who inhabit it congenial and a(trai^ve. 
Further, it should be built and equipped in spclf a 
manner as to provide a standard of comfoft and 
convenience at least equal to that which is demanded 
by the class from which the soldier is drawn. And 
here it must be remembered that one of the com- 
monest errors which occur in the discussion of 
Army matters is the belief that as the soldier is, so 
he must always be. Even the best officers not 
infrequently fall into this mistake. The soldier,^ 
they know him, and have long known him, comes, ' 
as a rule, from a class whose idea of refinement 
and comfort is elementary, and whose surroundings 
are often squalid in the extreme. It is no use, 
we are told, giving greater advantages, increasing 
the scale of comfort — the same men will always 
come forward, and no others ; you wjU have the 
same class to-morrow as you had' yesterday. 
There cannot be a greater mistake than tr sup- 
pose that the law which applies to every'other 
.profession and calling in life does not apply to the 
Army. At one time the Army offered neithei- 
good pay nor good prospects, decent aQ 0 <Knmo- 
dation, nor a civifised life. It was not to be«xpected 
that under these conditions it should attract men 
of ambition, or men who could hope to find in 
a^ other calling that which the Army failed to 
omx. The Army now offers excellent pay and 
good prospects to any man of good napauct md 
mtelligence who ioins it. These are attiao- 
tiona, and when l^y have become properly known 
— ^which till now they never have been — ^they vqSI 
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liave they effect. But their effect will be greatly* 
retarded unless and until they, go hand in hand 
with good accommodation and pleasant surround-* 
ings. When all these advantages are combined, 
they will most undoubtedly bring men into the 
Army who now do not enter it at all, or who, at 
the u^ost, enter special branches of it only. It 
is essential, therefore, that our barracks should be 
made .suitable not merely for the class who have 
been accustomed to enlist, but for those whom we 
hope to bring to and keep with the colours, and to 
whom the Seriice does undoubtedly offer a good 
and well-remunerated career. In barrack con- 
struction we must be ahead of, rather than behind 
the average public institutions of the day. ,,At 
present we are a long way behind them. 


BARRACKS AND THEIR BUILDERS. 

It is obvious that if we are to keep abreast, or if 
we are to go somewhat ahead of the average of the 
day, we must take fiill advantage of the highest 
skill which the country affords, and of the technical 
knowledge wd experience which can only be 
acqui^ by long practice in the difficult work of 
constn|®tion. It would not be correct to say that 
we have hitherto acted in accordance with these 
precepts. The barracks of the Army have been 
libiost exclusively built and maintamed by the 
Royal Engineers. It is no disparagement of that 
distinguished corps to say that as a rule its 
naiemhers do not possess, and cannot possess the 
great expmence of constructive work which is 
considered necessary in the case of those who 
work for ^£poat corporations or oth«r civilian 
ettqiloy era i OT ^e education of an Ei^;meer officer is 
snstdmissiile <me,4iut it necessarily embraces a large 
number <x subjects, wkidi, from the mifitaiy point 
o£ view, ate at ksast As important as barrack con- 
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‘structioh. It is probable thaJj the corps Royal 
Eng^eers, which has been sp prolific in brilliant 
scientific and practical men, has pranced some 
architects of first-rate merit, but such cases must 
necessarily be exceptional, and it is impossible to 
examine the barracks of the United Kingdom, as a 
whole, without being convinced that the exceptions 
have not been numerous. 

It is remarkable how little a barrack of 1;he 
present day differs in essentials from a barrack of 
George lll.’s time. Rule and precedent have evi- 
dently controlled design to an extent which has 
gone far to exclude originality, and to stereotype 
that which was never satisfactory, and which is 
in no way in accordance with modem views and 
requirements. 

The time has come when the method of barrack 
construction requires to be reviewed from a new 
standpoint. Something more than adaptation and 
internal readjustment is needed. The problem of 
how to house 1,000 officers and men should h® 
reconsidered on its merits, and altogether apart 
from preconceived ideas or rules made under con- 
ditions that do not now exist. In t|his way only 
will the full advantage of modem progr^ be 
gained on behalf of the Army. 

CHANGES OF QCAETF.llING AND BARRACK 
ACCOMMODATION. 

In enum^ating the causes which have kept the 
standard of comfort and convenience in our biuTacKS 
somewhat low, the effect of perpetually changing 
the quarters of regiments and battalions must not 
be overlooked. It is easy to see that^^der exist- 
ing Army organisation it is nobody’s i^||piness, and 
indeed nobody’s pleasure, to spend time, nfoi^, 
or zeal in improving, beautifying, or preserviii^ 
our barrack structures. Let us take the ease of 
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a battalion quartered#' say, at Belfast or ShefReld.jp 
For a period, of two or three years the battalion 
occupies the quarters assigned to it. At the end 
of that time it receives orfers to relieve its linked 
battalion — it may be at Singapore, at Cape Town, 
or at Malta. Officers and men march out, knowing 
that not one of them will, in all human probability, 
enter the barrack gates again. As to who may 
come after them they know little, and, being 
human, they care less. They know that acuordiim 
to the custom of the Service they will be charged 
a certain sum for barrack damages, for repairing 
the somewhat dismal edifice they are quitting. 
They take no pains whatever to leave their tem- 
porary home any better than they found it; 
indeed it would not be reasonable to expect 
th5,t they should do so: no man wiU invest in 
property on a three years’ lease. The result Is 
that the barracks obtain no advantage whatever 
from the care and interest of their occupants ; they 
tend to deteriorate steadily, instead of improving. 

Moreover, another very important influence 
which might tend in the direction of improve- 
ment is entirely shut out. In every part of the 
Unitjd^ Kingdom local feeling is always ready to 
show Itself on behalf of any local institution. 
Money and sympathy are forthcoming for the 
repair of cathedrals, the erection and maintenance 


di churches and chapels, for public monuments, 
for county cricket and fbotbml clubs, and for a 
hmndred other local institutions. Who can doubt 
that ff an opportunity were given, the same 
generosity would be extended to the county regi- 
ment; but at present, with all the ^podwill in we 
world, a ha^ty can do nothing for its soldiors.* 

^ An ozoTOnt nirit was shown by many counties durinfc the war ; 
larce sums were ruae4p» sup^y the men In the field with necessaries 
and comforts, to maintain liunilies in the absence of their wa» 
and to assist men on their discharge. In piany places alws 
' have been erected to the soldiers who fell. These are 


mei 
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It y idle to comj^ain of a state of thingp firhich 
is Hit natural and inlvitftbl^. result ^ the system 
we have thought fit to adopt. As a rule the last 
place in which thelsounty regiment is quartered is 
itff own county ; and on the rare occasions when 
it is so qua^red, its sojourn is brief, and when it 
departs no one can reasonably anticipate that it will 
return Huring the military life *of those who^, are 
serving in it. 

LOCAL INTEKEST AND BARRACK ACCOMMODATION. 

Lest it should be supposed that the view here 
taken of the friendly disposition of the localities 
has been exaggerated, or mat the magic power of 
peitaanent association in improving me aihenities 
and conveniences of the soldier’s life, h^ been 
over-stated, the reader is invited to visit any of 
those military stations where these influences have 
been allowed to operate. A portion of the Royal 
Marine Depot at W aimer was originally the stables 
of a Cavalry regiment ; the Walmer Depot is now 
by fEu* the meat, the best equipped, the most com- 
fortable, and the most popular Infantry depot in the 
United Kingdom. The Marine Artillery Barracks 
at Eastney furnish an object-lesson as tfD^what 

n be done by continuous improvement. Every 
ing that is contributed from public funds, or 
'by the officers and the men, is spent for tlm 
benefit of the Royal Marine Artillery. It is every- 
body’s interest to improve ; it 19 everybody’s 
interest to maintain me improvqpient ; and 
result is evident not only in the mess-room and 
the theatre, but in all the subsidiary arrangem'mts 
of the depot,** including the provision ^r married 
women, both on and off the strengriii||j^ fdr the 
education of children. 

gMrtl fy tof MgiH af til* Kood fiMlina irkioli Imt fjftf tA 

also iiadioirtjofts or tho dUSsnltf of ftaoiiig mxtf motiM ii 
to Hy oMder ordinary oonditaont. 
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Th^ b*rracKs*fof the RoyaJ, * Marine Light 
Infantry Divisions at Chaliham, Gosport, ^and 
Devonport fitU but Kttl^4>ehind those of the 
Royal Marine Artillery. Tne effsct o^ permanency 
in improving the accommodation for the offic^ 
and noi^ommissioned officers can be seen wher- 
ever there is a large permanent mess ; as, for 
instance, in the ease of the Royal Artillery at 
Woohvich, the Royal Engineers at Chatham, and, 
to a^^less degree* At present, m the compared irely 
new headquarters of the Army Service Corps at 
Aldershot. f 

Excellent as the result has been in all these 
cases, even more may be expected if similar 
opportunities are given to the Cavalry and Infantry 
regiments, for, in the instances cited above, the 
Iroc^s n^cemed are for the most part quartered 
in districts which are not the centre of any strong 
county feeling, and with which they have no strictly 
territorial connection. 

It is quite bbvious that as long as the whole 
Army is recruited for a uniform term of service, 
and is indiscriminately liable to be sent abroad 
in time of peace, no permanent territorial quarter- 
ing is possible. From time to time battalions 
must inevitably be rooted up and dispatched to the 
other end the world. Such a liability makes 
permanent quartering impossible. A long term of 
enlistment would in any event make it undesirable. 
To keep men for seven or ten years quartered 
in one town would not be good for the town or 
for-the men. B«t the difficulty is not insuperable. 
Ev^ one who visits Germany will find the same 
regiments quartered year after year in the same 
towns { but though the regiments the samo> 
the men iliili compose them change ; and in this 
possibility^ of chapge is to be foimd the key to 
tlte prc^Msm. It us only when battalions a<<e K^t 
at haQie in tinie of peace, and when the man wfio 
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compose them ire enlisfied for a short perioci that 
true teiritoriaJ quarteiii^, ^with aU its attendant 
advantages, will beoom^ possible, 

THE situation OF BARRACKS. 

I^astly, there is a point connected witlKbarrack 
policy which, though it does not oflFect thehairacks 
themselves, does closely affect the comfort. ''and 
consequently the contentment of those who live in 
them. As the welfare and popularity of the Artny 
are closely bound up with the contentment of the 
men, the subject referred to is of great consequence 
and demands careful consideration. The soldier is 
like other men, he is willing to work hard, to endure 
discomfort, and even hardship when the necessity 
arises. Those who have seen the British soldier in 
the field living in holes in the ground, or sleeping 
in the open air, scantily supplied with the bare 
necessaries of life, and who have observed his 
cheerful demeanour and his unwavering fortitude, 
know that he can dispense with the pleasures«of 
life ; but he would much rather enjoy them, and 
in this respect he is singularly like the wst of 
mankind. 

This fact should not be forgotten by those who 
ijhave to choose the quarters which the soldier is to 
*toccupy in time of peace. Military necessities must 
always be paramount. Isolated posts and disagree- 
able stations must be held, if the interests of the 
Service demand. But the fewer isolated and 
disagoeeable posts it is necessaryWto maintain*^n 
time of peace, the better for the popularity of the 
Army. 

And this ‘reflection naturally leads us to inonn^ 
wtoSt is and what is not a popular stltiou* There 
can be no doub|; a^ to what the. answer must be. 
Stddiers as an tdmost invariable rate {tteter>.to Ite* 
quartered in or near a town, and do fiketo be 
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quartered in remote spots where the soaety and 
amuSeilients they are Accustomed to ^re lacknag. 

A few yeflks ago a ^hanm in Army policy to 
the erection of a number or new barracKS in districts 
which were not only remote from any popul<)us 
centre, but which were in fact selected on account 
of their distance from such centres. Some of the 
barracks so designed M’ere completed ; others, for 
reasons which will be referred to later, were not 
proceeded with. Among the former were the 
barracks 'at Tidworth on Salisbury Plain, and at 
Borden in Hampshire. Among the latter were 
projected barracks at Bulfbrd on Salisbury Plain, 
and at Stobs in the south of Scotland. The policy 
which led to the adoption of this great scheme of 
buildii^, was a very intelligible one, and there was 
much to be advanced in favour of it. It can hardly 
be doubted, however, that the arguments against 
are far stronger than those in favour of it, and 
were entitled to prevail, as they ultimately have 
done. 

Not only are barracks on Salisbury Plain and on 
the exposed moorland of Roxburghshire lonely at 
all times, and in winter exposed and depressing in 
the last degree, but their erection on the edge of 
the areas set aside for manoeuvring must result in 
an undesirabld* curtailment of the too scanty spac# 
available for that purpose. There are many officer* 
who regret the immense extefasion which has been 
giten to the establishments at Aldershot. It is 
possible .that the advantage to be gained by the 
cd^enlxation of«an entire army co^ ^ 

single command and within a limitea area, ~ com* 
pensates for the injury which has been 4dne to that 
wea as a manoeuvring ^und. It^ was per||^ 
imposfflbla 4M/ibre8ee at me outset how great the 
extension would be, and how entuely the district 
WDtddJte gtvoi up to bricks and mortar, to ranges, 
and td other permanent constructkms whicn inter- 
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fejne with ^he. movement of the troops., , But with 
the example of Aldershot before ust it is Aiost 
desirable that no such devatopmentii' should be 
permitted upon Salisbury Plaih. It must be* 
acbpitted, however, that the concentration of troops 
involved in the erection of large groups of barracks 
was approved with a definite military purpose. It 
was held that by concentrating divisions and 
brigades the task of training could be made edsier 
and more effective than under the system of widety' 
distributed units, and that organisation* for war 
would be rendered more complete by the adoption 
of such a method. It would be unwise to ignore 
or make light of the reasons by which this policy 
was supported ; but that the results were not 
satisfactory from the point of view of officers and 
men is certain, and there seeips no reason to doubt 
that the advantages which it was hoped to obtain 
by concentration throughout the whole year, can 
be obtained with equal certainty by bringing the- 
troops together upon the manceuvring ground for 
a portion of each year, and allowing them to jjass 
the winter in more attractive and more popular 
quarters. 

Probabljr the most popular and certainly the 
best situation for a barrack is nea^ but not in, tf, 
tcrwn.' The disadvantages of a site ‘in the cmtre 
of a town are obvious: land is dear, the !9ace 
necessary for drill add recreation is limited, field 
work can only be undertaken at the end of a long 
march, and ranges must always be distant from 
headmurters ; but, save in the case of very snMl 
town^ the best situation for a barrack is uftr 
doubtedly three or four miles from the populous 
cenjfre, to which the men can resott few recneation^ 
anosociety, but in the midst of which'ithey do not’ 
live. If this vi^ be correct, it famines us 
a frirther indication as to the lines whick truilif^- 
bazmek policy should follow. No m<we bttndcs 
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should be built upon the manoeuvring groulids. No 
more barfacks should be built, save ipideR^very 
special circumstances^^ in the large towns ; and if 
possible barracks ill the large towns should be got 
rid of and transferred to some convenient site in 
the environs. > 

SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XXVIL 

I. Barrack policy depends upon Army policy. 

Changes in Annv policy are inevitaole, and changes in 
liarrack policy are, tlierefore, also inevital3le. But these 
changes might be less fre(|uent than they have hitherto been. 

3. The barrack accommodation in London is inadequate 
and unsatisfactory. 

4. By dealing with Government property in I.iondon os a 
uholc, important iirmrovements may be made in the barrack 
accommMation of London. 

5 . The Snprovement of iiarracks directly affects recrjiiting. 

6. Barrack-designing onglit to be entrusted to architects 
who have had ample cKporience in providing accommodation 
in accordance with mwlern requirements. 

7. Tlie Royal Engineers do not necessarily possess the 
required exjierience. 

o. X<ocal interest tends to improve the comfort and 
amenities of a barrack. 

9. quartering is a condition precedent to the effective 
display of local interest. 

10. The popularity of a quarter depends in large measure 
upon its situation. 

II. ^The most popular situation for a barrack is in or in 
the nei^bouijiooa of a town. 

12. Tlie best situation for a barrack is in the neighbourhood 
of a town. 

the barracks tlie Guards in Loudon and the bar^aritf ^ 
the.fortjreaUB^ such ail Portsmouth and Pl™outh, as longB it is 
considered necessary to trust the defence of these plMes to theAnny. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


'BARRACKS AND BARRACK POLICY: 
PART III 

CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM, 

Criticism is easy, action is often difficult. It 
would be most unreasonable to confine our, survey 
of barrack policy to a view, of the defeats of the' 
present system, and of the unsatisfactory character 
of existing arrangements. The reader may justly 
ask for something in the way of constructive sug- 
gestion, some indication of the pohcy which, in the 
opinion of the author, may with advantage be:»ub- 
stiljpted for that which has been so freely condemned. 
It IS the aim of the present chapter t^ indicate the 
outlines of such a policy, an(^ to suggest some 
alterations which ought to be made, and can be 
made without involving the coimtiy in undue 
expense. 

It has been stated that the militai|| authorities 
are i|j) possession of a considerable number of valuable 
•sites, TOth in the Metropolis and in the provinces, 
whiob might with advantage sold, and 
proi^ds applied to the letter housing of uie 
froops. J'here can be little doubt that such is 
thttcase. , 

This is not the place to oiter inta^ny elaborate 
detiffi. The responsibility for action must alwayis,, 
nest with the authorities for the time being* 
se who are in charge of the interests'iPif toe 
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Army, at any given time;’ must be the s^e judges 
of what lands and buildings can with advantage be 
retained or disposed of at any given monfent.' But 
that some changes are desirable and necessary can 
hardly be doubted^' 

The Metropolis alone provides ample scope for 
an ent(^rprising reformer with time at his disposal, 
and authority at his back— for where many vested 
interests are concerned, authority is essentid. 

THE WEIJ,INGTON BARRACKS. 

A few examples will suffice to show what might 
be done. The Wellington Barracks and St. Geofge’s 
Barracks are an almost perfect example of what a 
modern barrack should not be. It is no exaggera- 
tion tdi'Say that they are far below the standard 
which is considered necessary for any modem 
infantry barrack, in this country or abro^. They 
fall lamentably and hopelessly short of what the 
home of the King’s Guards, situated in the centre 
of' the Metropolis of the Empire, might reasonably 
be expected to be. The Guards’ Barracks o^ht 
to be an example and pattern to the whole Army. 
As a matter of fkct, the Wellington Barracks are 
so bad, so antmuated, so ill-arranged, so unworthy 
in every resp^t, that it is impossible to* allow a 
foreign officer to inspect them without a sense 
of shame.llll 

The Wellington Barracks ought to be gulled 
down and erected elsewhere. This could be done 
pBovided there wfere reasonable co-operation Mnong 
the various authorities who contrm the p^ierty 
of the State in London. There are strqng reasons 
why the Guards should be quartered in the no^- 
Ixiuihood .olNhe Palace of the Sovereign, but ti^re 
is no adequate reason why they should retained 
in Birdcage Wa^. There can be no doUbt that, 
if the* matter were viewed as a business trans- 
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action, the Wellington Barracks would.be pulled 
down before they fell down, and that the site would 
be put into the hands of* a strong syndicate, who, 
under proper _ restrictions, would be permitted to 
build first-class residences on thd site. Two of the 
finest terraces in London would spring up, and a 
stately facade would overlook the Park. What 
would become of the Guards ? They would find 
a new and a better home elsewhere. The natij^n 
possesses the sites on which the new barracks 
might be erected. The Wellington Barracks, in 
addition to other disadvantages, are either too large 
or too small. They are too big for one battalion ; 
they are not big enough for two. The alternative 
of building a new two-battalion barrack or of build- 
ing two separate barracks, each capable oli accom- 
modating a single battalion, is therefore open ; and 
facilities exist for adopting either plan. It is not 
necessary to express an opinion as to where the 
new barracks can with the greatest advantage be 
built, but there is reason to believe that they can 
be constructed on public property and at a very 
small expense to the nation. 

CHELSEA HOSPITAL. 

The question of the future of Chelsea Hospital 
also mmts carefiil examination. 

The time has come to inquire whether the 
beautiful and historic building in Chelsea is applied 
to a' wise purpose, or whether it is fulfilling that 
purpose in the best possible manner.? 

Th|$ Hospital is at present tenant^ by 558 old 
soldiers. Many of these men are separated from 
their wives ; and all of them are necessarily com- 
pelled to spend the test years of hves in 
what must ineidtsMy be somewhat melancholy 
surroundings. The idea of a Veterans* Ho^tm 
is attractive and picturesque, but the reality is'' 
by no means as satisfactory as the ideaL A dte- 
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tinguished officer, who was at one time ohncemed 
with the administradon ctf the Royal Hospital, 
is reported to have declared that his principtd 
duty consisted in arranging funerals. This is per- 
haps an exaggeration, but tlxe remark is suggestive. 
As a matter of fact, the raison dHre of the hospital 
has ceased. At the time it was founded, no pro- 
vision existed for the sick or infirm soldier. The 
lives of discharged soldiers were often miserable in 
the extreme. Most of the men, after a lifetime of 
senice, had neither home nor friends to go to. The 
life in the Hospital was in every respect a vast 
improvement upon that to which the old soldier 
outside its walls was destined. 

Matters have greatly changed at the present day. 
The sollier is rarely discharged over the age of forty 
or forty-five. If he remains in the Service after that 
age, he is in all probability a non-commissioned or 
warrant officer in receipt of a substantial pension. 
For ten or twenty years he is not a fit object for the 
benevolence of the H ospital. He has an occupation, 
and in most cases he has a family or friends whom 
he must leave behind him if he is admitted into the 
Institution. In pine cases out of ten, a discharged 
and a disabled soldier will be much happier and 
much better oS outside the Hospital than within it, 
provided he has adequate means to secure llim fixim 
want. It is right that he should possess those 
means, and there is no reason why they should not 
be furnished to him. i 

The considerations which have been referred to 
above were recognised, and their cogency adiptted, 
in the case of the Greenwich pensioners. At 
Greepwich forty years ago, as at Chdlsea at the 
presait day> the system of “inmate pensioners” 
existed. It was tenninated, to the immense 
advantage of the Navy. The building waa appro- 
piated to other naval uses ; the frmds weae 
mpkyed for the purpose of paying pensions to 
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aged and infirm seamen^ the “Greenwich pensions” 
have proved4tn inestinltmle boon to the Navy. The 
numl^r of men who receive them is much larger 
than the number who could be admitted to the 
Hospital, and the conditions under which the 

S ensioners live have been greatly improved. It is 
iificult to understand why a process which has 
proved so beneficial to the Navy should not be 
equally beneficial if applied to the Army. It must be 
remembered that much of the work of the Chelsea 
Commissioners is similar to that transacted by the 
Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital, and is con- 
cenjed with the allotment of pensions and grants to 
old soldiers not resident in the Hospital. 

The principle of the change once admi^d, its 
application would present no serious difficutty. All 
vested interests would, of course, be strictly safe- 
guarded, and provisions would be made for those 
pensioners now resident who have no home, and no 
friends to whom to go.* 

It is hard to believe that such a change as that 
recommended would not be welcomed by the 
soldiers themselves, for the funds available for 
pensions would be increased, and the conditions 
under which the pensioners enjoy the natimial 
Ij^unty Yould be greatly ameliorated. 

>r 

ST. GEORGES BARRACKS. 

^It has already been pointed out that the 
Recruiting Depot in St. George's Baitacks is one 
of the worst military building in London. It is 
an old barrack of George III.’s time, situated 
in a squalid neighbourhood at the back of and 

^ The whole of this qneetion was brought under the notice of the 
War Office in the year 1896 by the late Colonel Hoghefl, then Member 
of ParlianiMit for Woolwich. He estimated that no less than four oat- 
pensions could be provided for the cost of one in-pension. That, In 
other words. 000 men could receive adequate oat-peiisioiis in lieifiirf 
160 provided for within the Hospital. 
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adjoining the National Gallery. Not many years 
ago its condition was disgriA^ful ; but4|f late some- 
thing has been done to make the rooms decent, and 
the accommodation tolerable. But, even now, the 
building is most unsatisfactory, and quite unfitted 
for the purpose it has to serve. The establishment 
which receives a larger number of recruits than any 
other depot in the United Kingdom, ought not to 
be hidden away in a slum, nor ought it to be 
structurally inadequate and siielancholy, and even 
disreputable in appearance. 

If a common policy be ever adopted in respect 
of government buildings and government land in 
London, this depot and the barrack attached to 
it will be vacated, and the recruits wiU be received 
in a ne^ and specially designed depot, which might 
with advantage be erected on the site of Old 
Scotland Yard.‘ 


Incidentally, the change will be a gain to the 
nation, for it will remove a serious danger from fire 
to which the National Gallery is always exposed so 
long as the St. George’s Barracks are maintained. 
The new depot should not only be on a main street, 
but it should be a handsome and attractive building 
which a recruit can enter with his head high, and 
with the feeling that he is making an honourable 
entry into an honoured profession. , * \ 

It is true that some recruiting officers attacl^ 
peculiar importance to the retention of the dewt 
m its present position, and believe that, wei^ it «o 
be removed fix>m its present squalid surroundings, 
many recruits would be lost to the Army. /There 
are some also who believe that it is desiralfle that 


a recxuiting depot, like a pawnshop, should have 
an entrance into which applicants may creep with- 


' The lite of St. Oeoi^ge’e Berracks ie all mTenunoit property, bat 
only a a m a ll portaon in the middle of it belonga to thejp^ar Depart- 
ment. Henee no tnnafer oan take place withont agreement botvoen 
the two Dapactmenta oonoemed ; the renilt, aa ooiw, ia a deadlock, 
there being no anperior authority to give a pooitive ecdor. 
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out being exposed to the gaze of the curious. The 
mistake — for it is a miffaake-^is the outcome of the 
old and discredited theoi^ that what the Army has 
been it must always be, and that a man who takes 
service must necessarily be always more or less 
ashamed of the fact 

THE DUKE OF YORK’S SCHOOL AND OTHER FITES. 

The site of the Duke of York’s School might 
with great advantage be used for Army purposes. 
The school is a military institution under the 
control of the War Office ; the site belongs to 
the Chelsea Commissioners. There is no one who 
has authority to decide to what public purpose this 
public property can with the greatest advantage 
be devoted. 

The building in Rochester Row, for many years 
used as a Guards’ Hospital, is owned by the Trustees 
of H.R.H. the late Prince Edward of Saxe- 
Weimar, who himself held it as trustee for the 
Grenadier Guards. The War Office leases the 
building at a pepper<com rent.' 

This is a case in which the two interests clearly 
ought to be amalgamated, the site sold, and the 
proceeds applied to the erection of buildings else- 
where. The Rochester Row site, though valuaUe, 

quite unsuitable for military purposes. 

A NEW DESIGN FOR BARRACKS. 

It has been suggested in the preceding chapter 
that, il^ong other desirable alterations in our system 
of barrack construction, a change in the actual 
des^ of the barracks should be included, and it 
has heen indicated that one of the most obvious 

1 Tlw onrinallr providsd thnr own bonital acconmodatloo. 

Wlwn the War OffiM undertook tiie charge of the eickj the amnge- 
znent above refiNnred to was made. 
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and effective means by which the desired improve- 
ment can be obtained, is*t£d entrust tiie designing 
of barracks to persons whb have made a life-long 
study of the problem of housing large numbers of 
men, with due consideration to comfort on the one 
hand and economy on the other. There is un- 
doubtedly room for improvement, and the fact has 
already been recognised by the Army CoimciL In 
1904 a new department of “ Barrack Construction ” 
Was formed at the War Office, and at the head of 
it was placed a gentleman who, from his previous 
experience, seemed peculiarly well fitted for the 
task of designing cheap but comfortable buildings, 
conforming to the latest requirements with regard 
to space, convenience, and internal arrangement. 

The new Director of Barrack Construction had 
already dealt with a problem analogous to that 
with which he was confronted on entering the War 
Office. He had designed and supervised the con- 
struction of some of the great blocks of buildings 
known as the “ Rowton Houses,” erected for the 
accommodation of working men in London and 
Birmingham. These buildings have necessarily 
been constructed in conformity with local regula- 
tions and with a strict regard to economy. At the 
same time, nothing has been omitted which could 
make them attractive and convenient to the class 
for whom they are intended. They have realised 
the expectations formed of them, and have proved 
thoroughly well suited to their purpose. Tr 

An opportunity was soon afforded to the Director 
of Barrack Construction to apply his 4experience 
to the task of designing suitaole and economical 
buildings for soldiers. A fortunate conjunction of 
circumstances made it possible to call for a new 
design. The Cavalry barracks at Norwich were 
more than a hundred years old ; they ha(|^become * 
so insanitary, and indeed pestilential, that men and 
h<nses had to be removed from th^ while some 
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of the most.fl^ant defects were being remedied. 
But no patcWg could bring the dilapidated 
buildings up to the modem standard of decency 
anti comfort, and it was decided to pull down the 
barracks, and to erect new buildings upon another 
and more convenient site. 

The military authorities were of opinion that 
the barracks should be erected at Norwich,* which 
was not only a popular station for Cavalry, but 
possessed the advantage of a fine exercising-ground, 
the acquisition of which had been facilitated by the 
inhabitants of the city. 

Anxious to assist the ^Var Office and to retain 
the regiment, of which they were proud, the 
citizens furnished a furtlier evidence of their good- 
will by placing at the disposal of the War Office, 
as a girl, a well-selected freehold site valued at 
£5,000. The gift was accepted, the plans were 
prepared, money was available, and in October, 1905, 
the foundation-stone of the barracks was laid by 
the Secretary of State, representatives of every 
branch of the land forces of the Crown raised in 
the county being present at the ceremony. 

Departing in this matter from a desirable tradition 
of' continuity, the decision to build the barracks 
was promptly reversed by the Army Council in 
the spring of 1906, and the site was left derelict. 
The plans, however, remain, and some reference 
to them is necessary. They were prepared by the 
, Director of Barrack Construction, under the instmc- 
tions of the Under-Secretary of State, after long 
consultation with a committee of (^cers, including 
specialljr selected representatives of the Cavalry. 
The design actually adopted differs materially from 
any whi^ has hitherto been approved for militioy 
barracks. The usual practice m barrack construc- 
tion in , the United Kingdom has been to cover a 
large area with a number of disconnected buildings 
two, or, at most, three storeys high. It has appar- 
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ently been held, for some reason not. easy to under- 
stand, that two-storied buildings are to be preferred 
on sanitary grounds. There appears to be ^ no 
foundation for this belief, and in the new plans it 
was disregarded. In many of the existing Cavalry * 
stables the men are quartered over the horses, and 
the ventilation of the stables themselves leaves 
much to be desired. A different system was 
adopted in the new plan. The general arrangement 
of the main building may be learnt from the 
aAjompanymg plan. The building forms three 
sides of a square, and is fiv'e storeys high. On the 
ground floor the .space enclosed by the three sides 
of the building is roofed in, and on this floor the 
whole hfe of the .soldier during daylight is lived. 
Here are his messing-rooms, re^ing-rooms, recrea- 
tion-rooms ; rooms for the non-commissioned 
officers, bath-rooms, and latrines. In existing 
barracks all these essentials are scattered throughout 
a variety of detached buildings. The first floor of 
the new barrack provides accommodation for one 
Squadron of the regiment. It is divided into four 
parts for as many Troops ; each Troop quarter com- 
municates directly with the ground by a separate 
stair, but the inspecting oflficer can pass round the 
entire floor without descending. The second and 
third floors furnish similar accommodation for one 
Squadron each ; while the top, or fourth floor, 
which is fireproof, serves as a mobilisation store 
for the regiment. The stables are in three groups, 
each facing one side of the main building, so tlwt 
the men descending from their barrack-rocmis, or 
issuing from the ground-floor, can proceed at once 
to their horses. The officers and non-commissioned 
officers’ quarters and the married quarters occupy 
suitable detached buildings. Much care has been 
bestowed upon these important adjuncts of the 
barracks, and a new and valuable feature has been 
introduce into the design of the officers’ quarters. 
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Each single quarter is composed c£ two rooms 
instead of one as at present. The gain in comfort 
and convenience to the officer due* to his haviM a 
separate sleeping- and living-room is consideinbre. 

That barracks constructed on the approved ‘plan 
of 1905 must be much more convenient and 
comfortable than any which 'have hitherto been 
erected, admits of no doubt. It seems equaUy 
certain that, while the cost can under no cir- 
cumstances exceed, it will in all probability be 
considerably less than that of barracks constructed 
in accordance with the old plan of covering a large 
area with a multitude ot two-storied building^ 
each, perforce, requiring a separate foundation and 

a separate roof. , , . • . 

It is greatly to be hoped that, if the decision to 
remove the Cavalry from Norwich be adhered to, 
barracks upon the new plan will be erected else- 
where. Nothing can more effectively assist r^ 
cruiting than the substitution of healthy and 
attractive buildings for the sombre, inconvement, 
and often insanitary barracks in which our troops 
are too frequently lodged. 

SOLDIERS LIVING OUT OF BARRACKS. 

Enough has been said with reg^d to individual 
buildingSf their qualities and thrir defects.^ It is 
only necessary to add, in conclusion, that it is^ of 
immense importance to the Army that the tjuestion 
of barrack construction should be very careftiUy 
dealt with. In time it may be possible to reduce 
the number of barracks. There are many persons 
wh# believe that soldiers might with advantage be 
permitted to live out of barracks,^ and that were 
such permission given, not only might a consider- 
able economy be effected, but that the soldiers them- 
selves would welcome the freedom and comfort 
which, it isiSNripposed, would result from the change. 
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There is no reason why the. experiment should not 
be tried, provided the suggested indulgence be 
confined to oldisoldiers. Whether the permission 
,to»|<^ge out would really be much appreciated is 
by op means certain ; that the granting of it would 
effect a substantial economy is more than doubtful, 
for it is evident that, whether fuUy occupied Or not, 
the barracks must be capable of containing the 
whole battalion. The circumstances of no two 
battalions are alike, and the accommodation which 
was sufficient for one might be quite inadequate to 
the needs of another. Moreover, lodging allowance 
in lieu of barrack accommodation must be paid, 
and this muit involve extra cost which may, or nifty 
not, be recouped. Questions of discipline have also 
to be considered ; it is not a good thing for the 
<dd and the young soldiers of a battalion to be 
segregated. 

THE TRUE WAY TO GET GOOD BARRACKS. 

But the true way to get good barracks is to 
build them in the first instance in accordance with 
a modem design, and, having built them, to 
interest the neighbourhood ana the regiment in 
their maintenance and adornment. 

It has been said that the popularity of barracks 
greatly depends upon their situation, and that, 
generally speaking, a barrack should be placed 
outside, but in the neighbourhood of a large town. 
It was in this belief that the Secretary of State in 
1908 ordered the discontinuance of the scheme of 
building which was then being carried out on Salis- 
bury pWi, and which was to be extended tOL the 
manoeuvre-ground at Stobs. A block of i^ht 
barracks had been actually begun at Tidworth ; 
this block it was necessary to finish, but the com- 
pletion of the programme at Bulford and Stobs, 
which would have involved the eiHpnditurei of 
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£1,500,000, was countermanded. T^^ere can be 
no doubt that this step was iif thk interest of 
the troops who, while ready enough to rough it 
under canvas and to go on short-commons dumig^ 
manoeuvres, do not like to spend the long \^ter , 
months in places where social life and amusement' 
arc not to be found. To the soldier, as to other 
men at his time of life, the pleasures of “ Wein, 
Weib, und Gesang ” appeal very strongly. 

SUMMARY OF CIIAl^ER XXVIII. 

I . Man\ sites at present occupied by barracks might with 
advantage be sold, and the barracks rebuilt eli^where. 

i. The Wellington Barracks in London ought to be 
removed from their present site. 

3. Chelsea Hospital should be dealt with on the same lines 
as Greenwich Hospital. 

4. The abandonment of Chelsea as a hospital for invalids 
A^ould lx‘ humane to old soldiers, and would enlarge the 
available pension fund. 

5. St, George’s Barracks in London are a danger and a 
disgrace, and should lie destiojed. 

6. A new Central Recruiting Depot should be built, 

7. A new design of barracks should be adopted. 

8. The design approved for the Cavalry barracks at Norwich 
is a great improvement upon any which has hitherto been 
adopted. 

9. The question of barrack construction is one of great 
importance to the welfare of the Army. 

10. It is an open question whether the permission to live 
out of barracks con be accorded with advantage. An experi- 
ment under proper safeguards should be made. 

II. The best way to get good barracks is to select a proper 
design, and to interest the regiment and the locality m the 
upkeep of the building. 

12. The action of the War Office in arresting barrack 
expenditure on Salisbury Plain in 1903 was right. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


THE QUESTION OF NUMBERS 

I’HE “ MILLION MEN ” HAMS, 

‘‘ Providence is oti the side of the big “battalions ” 
is a trite saying, which is more often true than 
false. In all warfare— in modern warfare perhaps 
more than in days gone by— numbers are essential 
to success. With numbers success is by no means 
certain ; without them it can rarely be complete. 
The actual preponderance of numbers in the field 
of battle, important as it is, is less essential than 
the existence of an adequate number of trained 
officers and men to fill up the gaps made by the 
waste of war. 

Lord Roberts, who has added to the long list of 
his services to the State by his earnest insistence 
upon the nation’s dangerous want of preparation 
for war, has put in the forefront of his propaganda 
an wpeal for numbers. 

asks in categorical terms for a milUon men for 
the defence of the Empire. Such a demand made 
by 10 high an authority requires careful and respect- 
ful attention. It must be noted that Lord Roberts’ 
demand is not for a Regular Army of a million men, 
or even for an army of any kind approaching such 
a figure. He has made it quite ^ear that all he 
asks is that such a proportion of the youth of this 
country shall receive an Elementary training in the 
use of anzifly that there shall at aU times bi in the 

* 807 
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country at least a million of men so trained to 'whom 
an appeal may be made for their services in time of 
war. It is not suggested that those who receive the 
tndning should be under any compulsion to take 
the field in the event of hostilities either at home or 
abroad ; but the Field-Marshal is of opinion that, 
given so large a number of partially trained men, a 
sufiicient contingent would always respond Jto an 
appeal, if their services were required either abroad 
or at home. 

Whether this be too sanguine a view, or whether 
coiqpulsoiy training coupled with voluntary service 
be a sound and economical system, are matters of 
opinion about which controversy might easily arise. 

Lord Roberts’ views, however, are not referred 
to here in any critical spirit, or as the subject- 
matter of controversy. Reference has been made 
to what has been called the “ One Million Men 
Standard,” because it furnishes a convenient in- 
troduction to an inquiry which deserves much more 
attention than it has hitherto received. 

Is it a fact that the principal defect in our fighting 
strength is a deficiency of numbers? The popular 
answer is “Yes.” The true answer is emphatically 
“ No.” Lord Roberts asks for a million men who 
have some training in the use of arms. He is 
evidently under the impression that in making this 
demand he is holding up an ideal the attainment 
of which is far distant, and which can^only be 
reached by strenuous and unprecedented effort ^ 
General Sir Ian Hamilton seems to share his 
belief. In kds Staff Officer's Scrap Boo^ he 
describes the defence of a fort by a Japanese pferty 
of whom a huge proportion, though civilians, were 
nevertheless acquainted with the use of the rifle, 
and he continues as follows: — 

“ It would be' difficult to find a strcmger ail- 
ment in fevour of some kind o# universfd teaiimg. 

' (Edward Arnold, 1906.) 
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. . . Out of 75 Japan^e men of all trades, 80 
could handle a rifle. It would be interesting to 
know what proportion of Britishers out of a similar 
mixed crowd would know the difference between 
the butt and muzzle of a rifle. On a rouglT cal- 
culation I should say one in five.” 

THE NUMBERS WE HAVE OOT. 

It is remarkable that two officers of such ^reat 
distinction as Lord Roberts and Sir Ian Hamilton 
should apparently have fallen into a common error. 
I'hat they are mistaken, the following fibres 
suffice to show : — 


NUMBKR OF MEN TRAINED TO THE ITSF OK ARMS, AND PAID OUT 
OK THE I-UDLIC FUNDS IN PEACE TIME : 

1. Regular Army (including British troops in 
India, and Colonial and native troops on the 


British Establishment) ..... 274>,885 

2. Army Reserve (July, 1906) .... 120,000 

3. Militia 92,672 

4. Militia (Reserve Division) .... 7,667 

5. Militia (Channel Islands, Malta and Bermuda) . 5,744 

6. Imperial Yeomanry 25,169 

7. Honourable Artillery Company . . . 629 

8. Volunteers (including Staff} .... 262,860 

9. Volunteers (Bermuda) 171 


Total 779,177 

Deduct C#lonial and Native Troops . . 12,000 


Total of Land Forces (British) .... 767,177 
Royal Navy, including Royal Marines . . . 129,000 

RwsS* Naval Reserve, Flrot Reserve, and’*' R.N. 

Volunteers 62,550 


Grand Total * 948,727 

In theory all these men are available for the 
^i^ence of the Empire^ «id all of them have been 
UK^tructed in tihe use of arms at the puUic cost. 
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But this enumeration by ho means exhausts the 
number of men who are paid for in peace time on 
the understanding that they will take part in the 
defei^e of the Empire in time of war. Other 
large categories have to be added, viz. : 

1. The Indian Army, Reserve-s, and Volunteers . 205,000 

2. The Colonial and Native Troops on the British 

Establishment 12,000 

3. Naval and Military Forces of the Self-governing 

Colonies,* about 115,000 

Total . . . 332,000 

This large number of men should be added to 
that of the purely British contingent as given 
above. A grand total of 1,280,000 will be the 
result. Clearly if the British Empire be in danger, 
it is not for lack of men trained to the use of arms ; 
but for lack of many other things of at least equal 
importance. 

Nor, indeed, does the vast total given above 
exhaust the rich supply which, in theory at any 
rate, is available. Sir Ian Hamilton laments over 
the small number of men in this country who have 
been trained to the use of firearms, men who, as 
he puts it, “ do not know the difference between 
the butt and muzzle of a rifle.” But is there any 
need for taking this melancholy view ? 

THE NUMBERS AVE MIGHT HAVE. 

Very brief consideration will suffice to show that 
Sir Ian Hanltlton’s view is unduly pessimistic^' It 
is probably well within the mark to say that for 
every man now serving in the various lynches of 
our forces, there are at least three men who have 
passed into the ranks of the civil population, and 
every one of these has learnt the use of aims. 

^ To this total ahonld^ perhaps^ be added the Imperial Service Troops 
, in Ind|a^ which now nnmW over 16,000 men. 
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But four times 948,000 is 8,792,000, a very large 
number indeed. And even to this total it is necessary 
to add considerably before we have completed the 
enumeration of all those who have been trained to 
the use of firearms. Every sportsman who has 
never served in any branch of the Navy or Army, 
the whole of the Royal Irish Constabulary, past 
and present, an immense number of boys serving 
in cadet corps or boys’ brigades, and all members 
of rifle clubs who do not come within any of the 
classes already enumerated, have been instructed 
in the use of arms. The aggregate of all ^ese 
classes is large, but cannot be exactly ascertained. 
If, however, we content ourselves with the definite 
figure given above, we are confronted by the 
fact that there must be in this country at least 
8,7(^2,000 persons who have received the elements 
of a military training at the expense of the State. 

It need hardly be pointed out that these facts 
and figures have not been cited with the object of 
proving that the nation has got what it needs, and 
that the existence of this large partially trained 
mob furnishes us with an adequate security against 
attack. It has indeed been cited for the very 
ojpposite purpose, namely, that of demonstrating 
that what the nation reaDy requires is not a vast 
addition to the number of partially trained men on 
whom it has no call in time of war, but rather a 
more perfect training, a more scientific organisation 
of the forces it already maintains. 

Who can doubt that if two-thirds of the men 
nominallv available' were fit to be used in time 
of war, if at the outset we could rely upon a force 
of 664,000 officers and men properly trained, 
I»Y>perly equip]^, well organised, and well led, 
we (muld afford to trust for such reinforcements 
as might become necessaiy during the continuance 
of the war to the recnuts raised alter the com><i 

^ Not laoluding the Navy, 
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mencement of hostilities, who would be capable 
of easy assimilation in the cadres which would be 
reiQfy to receive them ? 

In a word, the country is in danger, not because 
the number of men whom it pays is inadequate, 
but because it pays for numbers of men who are 
not, under present conditions, qualified to render 
effective service in time of war. 

SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XXIX. 

1. The possession of superioi numbers is of great im- 
portance to an army in time of ^^ar. 

2. A demand has been made for a million partially trained 
men for use in time of war. 

3. We already have that number, and a great many more. 

4. The real need of the country is not for more men, but 
for more available and effective men. 



CHAPTER XXX 


NUMBERS V. QUALITY— BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN METHODS COMPARED 

THE IJANC.nU ()I PnErEimiN(J (irANTITY TO 
OITAITTY. 

The previous chapter has been devoted to the 
consideration of the question of “ Numbers.” It 
has been admitted that numbers are required to 
obtain a decisive success in modern warfare. It 
has been demonstrated that as far as the mere 
counting of heads goes, the number of individuals 
maintained for the military services of the Empire 
is very large, amounting indeed to no less than 
1,280,000, of whom 928,000 are raised in the 
United Kingdom. 

It has been shown that in addition to this 
enormous host we can count by millions those 
who, having learnt something of the militHry art 
while serving in some branch of the sea or land 
forces of the Crown, have re-entered civil life. 

It seems evident, therefore, that if there be a 
defect in our arrangements, it is not due to 
a deficiency in numbers. If this be the case, and 
if it be true that while the numbers are adequate 
or even excessive, the military situation, neverthe- 
less, remains unsatisfactoiy, it is evident that there 
must be a deficiency of some other kind. Quantity 
and quality are essential to the success of an army; 
the statement amounts to a truism, but the truism 
is nevertheless too often foraotten. Can it be thali 
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it is becausjs the qviality of our vast force is unsatis- 
factory that so much uneasiness is felt ? This is 
a point which deserves vejy grave consideration, 
the more so because there is at the present time a 
great and growing tendency to regard quantity as 
a substitute for quality. “Providence is on the 
side of the big battalions ” is a statement which in 
its original application was true, but which, having 
become a mere catchword, is now as misleading as 
most catchwords are. 

That, other things being equal, numbers will tell, 
i> a proposition so obvious that we are dispensed 
from examining it. But does the history of war 
confirm the further proposition that where other 
things are not equal, where quality is on the one 
side and quantity on the other, numbers are a 
guarantee of success? The whole history of war 
gives the lie to such a proposition. And if a force 
possessing numbers without quality is not certain 
to triumph over a smaller force of superior troops, ‘ 
what are we to think of the contention that, 
numbers being equal, the force of inferior quality 
will overcome that of superior quality ? And yet 
there’ seems grave danger of this strange doctrine 
gaining acceptance in this country, and being made 
^e basis of our whole military organisation. 

At the present moment there is a great and 
apparently growing school in this country which is 
entirely given over to the worship of numbers, and 
which appears to have no respect whatever for 
quality. 

To this school belong all those who tbink that 
we can with advantage increase the number of our 
Auxiliary Forces at the expense of our small Regular 
Army. 

THE ONLY DUTY OF AN ABMY. 

But here it will doubtless be objected that such a 
'^statement as that wbiq^yhas just been made is an 
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unjust and unfair representation bf the /acts of the 
case, and practically begs the whole question. ’ 

It will be said that those who favour the in 
crease of the Auxiliary Forces at the expense of 
the Regular Army are perfectly aware of the 
importance of quality, but are convinced that, for 
the purposes of war, the Auxiliary Forces wiU 
prove as effective as the Regular soldiers whom 
they displace or supersede. 

If such a contention be put foiward — and it 
must be put forward if the view referred to 
is to be justified — its acceptance involves most 
important results. 

The conclusion, indeed, is of such immense 
importance that, before it can be accepted with 
aU its far-reaching consequences, it deserves very 
careful and thorough examination. 

Once more let it be remembered that an army 
has only one essential function to perform, namely, 

“ To , fight and vain.” To fight and be beaten is 
easy, but it is not profitable, and every shilling that 
is spent on an army which fights and is beaten is 
money wasted. 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN VIEWS COMPARED. 

Admitting this to be the case, we are brou^t 
face to face with this curious fact : 

There are at present a number of great Military 
Powers in the world. These countries, with but a 
single exception, hold practically identical views as 
to the methods by which an army must be 
prepared in order to give it a reasonable chanee of 
neing victorious in war. Our own country forms 
the one exception, and the view entertainea by the 
people of these Islands differs sharply and fimda- 
mratally from that entertained by all the other 
Military Powers. 

How diarp and how fundamental this differeni^^ 
is can be denumstrated in^ few sentences. 
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THE pOREION VIEW OF WHAT AN AEMY SHOULD BE. 

In the opinion of every Military Power except 
Great Britain, the following qualifications are neces- 
sary for the soldier : He must be enlisted at the 
age of twenty, and on enlistment must go through 
a vigorous and continuous training under strict 
discipline for two or more years. At the md of 
his colour service he must enter a reserve, in which 
he is liable to be called up at regular intervals for 
systematic training and exercises. In order that he 
may learn his business, he is given the opportunity 
of taking part in tactical exercises on a large scale ; 
and he is frequently employed in manoeuvres, in 
which he learns such important parts of the soldier’s 
trade as marching, entrenching, bivouacking, etc. 

The soldier enlisted at twenty years of age, and 
trained in the manner described, is drawn indis- 
criminately from the manhood of a great nation. 

In order that the soldier may learn the details 
of his profession, may be accustomed to discipline, 
and, aTOve all, may withstand the tendency to 
disintegration and d^noralisation so likely to be 
felt under the conditions of a modem battle, 
highly trained non-commissioned officers are 
r^^ed as an absolutely necessary part of every 
regiment. Nor is it considered that the most in- 
expmenced troops require the most inexperienced 
non-commissionra ofilcers. 

The history of all war, and of modem war in 
particular, teaches us that the quality of file offica« 
IS even more important than the quality of the 
men; and it is tme also, as in the case of the 
non-commissioned officers, that the experience of 
the officer ought to vary in an inverse proportkm to 
that of the troops he has to lead. Beheving this to 
be the case, the foreign Powers alluded to conspldv 
po eSbrt too great to ensure the high profeasioii^ 
qualificatkm of all th<^. (ffiicers. A hfieiame is 
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considered insufficient to qualify for the higher 
ranks. It is true that the demand is in excess 
of the supply, and the fact is a source of |^eat 
embarrassment to more than one foreign War 
Office. But the ido.il is never lost sight of, and, 
as a consequence, the purely amateur officer does 
not exist, for his existence, though innocuous in 
peace, is a danger in war.' 

But in the foreign countries referred to it is 
considered by no means sufficient to train young 
men for two years under skilled officers and a 
highly organised staff. It is believed that in order 
to transform even the best-trained soldiers into an 
army much more is needed. 

It is believed in those countries that an army 
must be composed in certain proportions of certain 
arms ; that these arms must be taught to work 
together ; and that in order to enable them to do 
so, a multitude of auxiliary and subsidiary services 
must be created and perfected. 

Not only are these ideas entertained, but they 
are carried into effect.* 

Lastly, in all the foreign armies whose procedure 
we have been considering, definite calculations 
exist as to the exact strength which every cadre 
will reach on mobilisation, and as to the number of 
troops of all arms which will be available at a giv^ 
time and in a |pven place. 

The belief is entertained that for military pur- 

* There are^ of course^ men whose whole hie has specially fitted 
them to take command m the fields but who^ not having served an 
apprenticeship^ may be described as amateurs. But the number of 
such men, even in this country, is very limited, and the best of them 
have a great deal to learn. The practice of war is a profeesion, like any 
other ; and though there are exceptions to every the number m 
those who are &le to take their place in the front rank without 

n through the drudgery of learning their business is very small 

* This last remark la necessary in order to differentiate tiie formgn 
prMtice from our own. In this country a great number of services 
exist on paper beeause their absolute necessity is recognised. They do 
not exist ia fret, beeause there is no money available, or because thp 
nu>n^ is spent upon some UKfre showy and more popular object " 
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poses, the knowledge that you can rely on having 
ten men as a cerQ^ty is of more value than the 
chance of your having twenty. In the German 
Army the necessity for taking a plebiscite of the 
ipth Army Corps to ascertain how many men 
cared to come forward when the ord^r was given 
to cross the frontier would be regarded as pre- 
judicing the chance of victory, which, be it once 
more remembered, is the one thing required. 

All these things are planned, done, and endured 
by other Military Powers in the belief that they 
are indispensable to success in war. 

THE BRITISH VIEW OF WHAT AN ARMY SHOITI.D BE. 

The practice of this country diflPers in almost 
every particular from that of the other Military 
Powers, and it appears probable that before long 
the coimtry will be invited to depart still further 
from that practice. 

What is the belief entertained in this country? 
— for it must be assumed that in sucji a grave 
matter as the safety of the Empire we are acting 
on considered beliefs and not on haphazard. What 
do we think is necessary to enable our troops to 
fight and win ? 

> In almost every particular our views are peculiar 
16 ourselves. It will be usdful to enumerate them 
for the purpose of comparison with those given 
above. 

We do not consider it necessary that soldiers 
sfiould have attained the age of twenty years on 
enlistmmt On the contrary, we enlist every year 
tens of thousands ‘ of recruits who are under that 
age.^ Nor do we consider that two years’ training, 

' In the Regular Army we pretend that the recruits are lilghteen ; 
ie the ether branches we do not even make that pretence^ and 
thoueandi of children enter the ranks at the age of anrteen or 
seventeen, are paid for by the State, and are disc&r^ again into 
|he civil population before they are nineteen years old. 
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or anything like it, is necessary |o fit a man for the 
trade of a soldier. 

The country is now pa 3 dng for tens of thousands 
of soldiers whose entire training during the whole 
of their lives does not exceed, and indeed oftepk 
does not reach, fourteen working days. 

The training of the average militiaman is under 
twenty weeks in a service of four years. Even the 
reservists of the Regular Army in many cases have 
not passed more than two years with the colours, 
and this brief period is followed by ten years, during 
which time they take part in no exercises, and 
receive no practical instruction. 

While this \ery short training is considered 
adequate for the rank and file, no regular system 
for the training of the non-commissioned officers 
is insisted upon. This is somewhat remarkable in 
view of the well-known fact that the less troops 
are trained, the more necessaiy it is that their 
defects should be supplemented by great efficiency 
in the non-commissioned officers. 


THE TRAINING OF OFFICERS AND NON-COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS OF THE AUXILIARY FORCES. 

It is not intended to suggest that the non- 
commissioned officers of the Militia and Volunteem 
are not in very many instances excellent soldiers,' 
In the Volunteers especially, there are many men 
of high intelligence and great zeal. In some cases 
pains are taken to give special training to the 
sergeants and coroorals, and wherever this is done, 
the time and effort expended are amply repaid. 
The feet remains, however, that ho r^ular system' 
of instruction for non-commissioned officers of the 
Auxiliary Forces has yet been approved. 

What is true with regard to the non-commissioned 
officers b true in an even more marked degree of 
the commissioned officers. 
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It i^a matter of common agreement that the 
want of officers, aJid still more the want of good 
officers, is the greatest weakness both of the 
Militia and the Volunteers. 

^ It is always dangerous to advance a general 
proposition of this ^d, even though its truth is 
indisputable. 

There will always be those who will hasten to 
represent such an expression as an evidence of 
ill-will and want of sympathy. There is of course 
no ground whatever for such a suggestion in the 
present case. The officers both of the Militia and 
Volunteers are what the system makes them, and 
indeed, what Parliament and the country appear to 
be content they should be. 

The case of the Militia officer is discussed else- 
where (p. 196 ). Any great improvement as long as 
the present system continues is practically impos- 
sible. There is no such reason why there should 
not be a great improvement in the case of the 
Volunteer officer. There are already many officers 
in the Force who have learnt, and learnt th^oro^hly, 
nearly every part of their profession. Tim the 
number of such officers can be increased is as cer- 


tain as that if it can be, it ought to be. 

. .But admitting the existence of exceptional cases, 
’'■Bmitting that the officers so excepted add to their 
mlier excellent qualities the power to command 
men, which is not always the case, the fact remains 
that our Auxiliai^ Forces are under-officered and 
ill-officered. It is probably true to say tihat next 
to the lack of organisation for war, the scarcity of 
good officers is the greatest danger to which oiir 
rand forces are exposed at the present time. 


HOW OmCEBS AXE NOT MADS. 

Various sehones have been prepared from time 
to time with the object of remedying this imSatis- 
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factory state of things. Some^ of them ftave a 
certain, amount of merit ; but nearly al! of them 
lack the one essential needed to make real leaders 
of men. No scheme which proposes merely to 
attach officej'S for brief periods to units other than 
their o'wm is of much value. Militia officers may 
leant a little by going about from training to train- 
ing, repeating the routine of drill with each new 
set of men. Volunteer officers may be sent to the 
headquarters of a Line regiment for a few weeks for 
purposes of instruction. They, too, will learn some- 
thing, and will be more able to pass an examination 
after their course is over than they would have been 
before they commenced it. B,ut neither the Militia 
officer nor the Volunteer officer will, as the result 
of these periods of instruction, have acquired the 
knowledge of men and the habit of command 
which come, and come only, from being constantly 
associated with the men in the barrack square, in 
the orderly room, and in the playing-fields, as well 
as on the parade-ground. It is in no way the fault 
of th^lkofficers concerned that they have not learnt 
that which the education they receive can never 
give. But in war time the Army and the Nation 
will be forced to consider not what the officer, con- 
tending with many difficulties, was able to leaim« 
but rather what he ought to have learnt in order 
lead the troops under his command to victory. 

^ It is not necessary, however, at this sta^e to 
discuss at length the value of the training which so 
many of our officers receive. It is sufficient for the 
present purpose to point out that, in the first plaee, 
we make no effort to compensate ^r the imerior 
training of our troops by the superior training of 
their officers ; and, in the second place, that the 
practice we adopt is not one whicn finds favour 
with other military nations. 


21 
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SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XXX. 

1, If the Army is not adcq^te to our needs, its inadequacy 
is due to want of quality, and not want of numbers. 

2. A force superior in quality may defeat a force superior 
in numbers. A force superior in numbers may on rare 
occasions defeat a force superior in quality, but a force 
inferior both in numbers and quality will always be defeated. 

8. The British view as to how an army should be prepared 
for war differs fundamentally from that entertained b} foreign 
nations. 

4. The theory that untrained men can safely be led 
by untrained officers has no confirmation from experience 
of war. 

5. All foreign armies consider that a training of two years 
and upwards, fcdlowed by training in the re!ier\e, is neces- 
sa^ to make a soldier. We consider a fortnight's training 
sufficient. 



CHAPTER XXXI 


A FURTHER COMPARISON OF BRITISH 
AND FOREIGN METHODS 

IHE ELEMENT OK lINCEllTAINTY, AND ITS EKKECT 
ON PllEPAKATlON FOR WAR. 

The preceding chapter has not sufficed to exhaust 
the points of divergence between our own practice 
and that of other military nations. Thus, while 
those who are responsible for the direction of 
foreign armies consider it necessary that the exact 
force which they will have at their disposal in 
time of war should be known beforehand, we take 
a totally different view. Even in the Regular 
Army we preserve a system which makes the 
stren^h of the units on mobilisation quite un- 
certain. In theory this is not so. Every soldier 
knows that, in practice, it is the case. Many 
the Infantry battalions mobilised in 1899 went out 
short of their war strengfth. At the present moment 
there are immense gaps in the organisation and 
persbnnel of the Army on mobinsation. The 
Royal Artillery cannot be mobilised without 
resorting to all sorts of expedients, the adoption of 
which is not part of any existing arranmment 
The strength of the Royal Army Mediciu Corps 
is known, and it is also known that it must be 
supplemented by large numbers* of men supplied 
by emergency measures. But it is in the other 
parts of tJie Army that uncertainty prevails to the 
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greatest extent. The Militia is, in practice, re- 

f arded as a force to be used abroad in time of war. 

ly law it is confined to the United Kingdom.* In 
the event of hostilities, therefore, the Army Council 
is absolutely without the means of knowing whether 
any particular Militia unit will be available at all ; 
and even were this knowledge obtainable, the cer- 
tainty would be no greater, for it must be remem- 
bered that every individual officer and man can 
elect to serve or to stay at home at his own sweet 
will. So excellent does this arrangement seem to 
some of those who have interested themselves in 
our Army organisation, that it has actually been 
proposed to take a poll of individual militiamen on 
the outbreak of war, on the ground that they will 
go if the war is “ popular,” and will refuse to go if 
it is unpopular. In other words, the privates of 
the Militia are to have the right and the power to 
control the policy of the country. 


THE UNCERTAINTY ATTACHING TO MIl-ITIA AND 
* VOI.UNTEER SERVICE. 


The uncertainty that attaches to the Militia 
privates extends to the Militia officers. As has 
l^n explained elsewhere, the greater number of 
these officers do not really belong to the Militia at 
all, and have only entered it temporarily with the 
object and intention of getting out of it as soon as 
they can. No one at the War Office knows, or4can 

E retend to know, which of the Militia battalions will 
e denuded of officers in the event of war, or to 
what extent the denudation will take place, lo 


‘ The Bill introdooed in 1905 nwkin^ service ebroaA in time of wer 
oompdwny for all fhture entrant* into the Milltfci vraa itronslf 
e^fwited to by the Butp th«D in iwm^on. The ***** BuW mam 
RrqpeMi to noatrodnoe ue Bill, and it i* to be hoped that itfW F*** 
•t sn eeriy &te. It moot be remembered, however, tfttt no oQobr or 
men now *mlBg in the MiDtie will he afteted by the Act 
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other words, no one knows, or can know, what will 
be the numbers or the constitution of any Militia 
battalion at the only time when its services are of 
real value, namely, on the outbreak of war. 

The uncertainty with regard to the Volunteers is, 
if possible, even greater than that which prevails 
in respect to the Militia. Opinion appears to be 
divided in the Volunteer Force itself as to whether 
the Volunteers are really intended to take part 
in foreign wars or not. Many of their self- 
constituted advocates have declared that the Volun- 
teers must be regarded as a valuable and, indeed, 
an essential supplement to the Regular Army in 
case of war abroad, and they point to the fact that 
a considerable number of men who were actually 
serving in the Volunteers when war broke out in 
1899, or w'ho joined the Force subsequently in 
order to qualify for active service, actually took the 
field in South Africa. 

On the other hand, there are those who maintain 
that the Volunteers ought to be strictly limited 
to the purposes for which they were originally 
raised, and to which by law they are confin^, 
namely, the defence of Great Britain. On which 
side the majority is to be found it is difficult 
to say ; but that there is no agreement is certain, 
and that the Army Council has no materials 
whatever on which to base a calculation, is equally 
evident. 

Nor does the idea of dispelling this uncertainty 
ap^tear to commend itself to the country. Any at- 
tempt to ascertain beforehand how many Volunteers 
are willing to serve abroad in any given event, or 
how many may be relied upon to serve at home 
under conditions which permit of immediate mobi- 
liwtion, has hitherto met with little favour and 
with mndi opposition ; while «it has even been 
considered, by some unwise champions of the 
Force, as a species of treason to the Vcdunteers to 
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inquire whether those who have placed their ser- 
vices at the disposal of their country, are physically 
fit for the responsibility they have undertake^. 

THE “ELASTIC” SYSTEM. 

It is not necessary to dwell further upon these 
illustrations. The fact remains that our military 
organisation in time of war is subject to infinite 
uncertainties. The General Staff can never make 
calculations resting upon any accurate and ascer- 
tained basis. Battalions may consist of 100 or of 
1,000 men : they may be available for service abroad, 
or they may not. They may have a full comple- 
ment of officers, and the officers may be good ; or 
they may be sixty per cent, short of officers, and the 
officers may be bad. The men may be physically 
fit for the hardships of a campaign, or they may be 
totally unfit. A polite formula is used to describe 
this curious want of method. The system is 
described as being “ elastic,” and this “ elasticity ” 
is not infrequently referred to as a source of 
st^nrth. It would not be so regarded in the 
Royiu Navy, in the navy or army of any foreign 
Power, or indeed in any business on land or sea in 
which the intelligent application of means to ends 
was a necessary condition of success. It is possible 
that the “elastic” system may have ^at merit, and 
may tend to ensure success in war. But enough has 
been said with respect to it to show that it fbmishes 
one more instance of the wide differenbe wldoh 
exists between the ideas and methods of other 
military powers and our own. 

THE 6ENERA1. STAFF. 

We have seen that we differ from other nations 
in our view as to what is required in order to 
obtain efficient private soldiers, non>commisidoiied 
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officers, and officers. Let us now consider how far 
our opinions differ from those of the rest of the 
world with regard to the all-important question of 
organisation for war. In every other country but 
our own it is believed that in order to utilise and 
direct the military forces of the nation to the best 
advantage in time of war, it is necessary to form a 
very highly trained staff, whose attention shall be 
specially and continuously directed towards solving 
the miutary problems peculiar to the nation con- 
cerned. Members of this staff are selected in the 
first instance on account of their peculiar proficiency 
for the task to which they are asked to devote 
themselves, and, having been so selected, are con- 
tinuously trained throughout the whole of their 
military career. We have not hitherto thought any 
such precautions necessary. Up to a very recent 
date, no attempt had been made to provide any 
continuous course of training for those whose duty 
it was to deal with the great military problems of 
the Empire. We have, it is true, established a 
Committee of Imperial Defence, a body which is 
undoubtedly better than nothing. As at present 
constituted, however, it is still a mere amateur 
association composed of individuals who may, or 
may not, for their own pleasure, have devoted a 
certain amount of time to the consideration of 
naval and military problems, but who most assuredly 
do not in any way represent a continuous policy, 
sanctioned by the authority which prolongs and 
scientific study can alone confer. 

It is true also that, at a very recent date, a first 
step has been taken along a path which may ulti- 
mately lead us to that much-to-be-desired consum- 
mation, the creation of a real General Staff fbr the 
British Anny. But those who imagine that the 
neg^t of a century can be rmaired in a year at 
two are very much mistaken. A true Genem Staff 
cnoixA he created by calling officers by new titles. 
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or hy Alterations in their uniform. Twenty years 
of steady teaching, the commission and repairing of 
many faults, the overcoming of many prejudices, 
stand between us and the realisation of the hopes 
of the most sanguine. Whatever, therefore, the 
Committee of Defence and the General Staff may 
ultimately become, it is unreasonable to pretend 
that, at the present time, they resemble th^ great 
organisations by which foreign armies are directed. 
In other words, in this matter, as in so many otliers, 
our methods differ entirely from those which com- 
mend themselves to other military nations. These 
nations consider that the organisation and direction 
of armies can be best dealt with by those who have 
devoted a life-time of speciaUsed study to the work. 
We think otherwise, and believe that these things 
can best be done by officers and civUians, whom the 
routine of the Service or the accident of poUtics 
may, from time to time, have introduced into the 
offices in which papers connected with organisation, 
and with such mihtaiy preparations as this country 
indulges in, are usually filed. 


THE COMPOSITION OF THE FIELD ARMY. 

Again, in the matter of the composition of our 
armies on the one hand and those of foreign 
countries on the other, a great difference is 
noticeable. In the text-books of eveiy foreign 
army, and, for the matter of that, in the text- 
books of our own Army, it is laid down that 
the military force should be composed of certain 
elements in fixed proportions : that the Artilliery 
and Cavalry should bear a certain pn^rtion to the 
Inftntry; that the reserves should bear a certain 
proportioa to the tro<ms with tiie ccdours; that 
every figfatiiig unit should be made effective by the 
addition of a due proportion of those ancillary, hut 
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all-important branches of an army, the ammimition 
trains, supply columns, medical and sanitary depart- 
ments, financial and civil branches, and so on. It 
is also laid down that success in war can best be 
obtained by creating, In peace time, the cadres which 
will be actually utilised in time of war, and by not 
only assigning to them the staff which they will 
require on mobilisation, but by informing them of 
the duties w'hich they wnll be required to perform. 
But the practice of other nations and the theory 
of our own bear no relation whatever to our own 
practice. No one has ever pretended that there is 
any scientific relation between the numbers of the 
various arms which we maintain. In no other 
army would a force of 287,000 Cavahy and Infantry 
be maintained practically without field artillery.' 

Again, it is notorious that there is absolutely no 
reason whatever, either for the amount, the dis- 
tribution, or the armament of our Militia and 
Volunteer Artillery. The position of the Militia 
is, of course, an anomaly from beginning to end. 
Originally created solely as a territorial force 
intended for the defence of the United Kingdoi^ 
it has come to be regarded in practice as a forw 
on which we must always rely to supplement the 
R<^lar Army abroad. The practice corre^nds 
with the belief, and yet so curiously illogical is our 
or^nisation that, to this day, not only is the 
Militia confined by law to service in the United 
Kin^om, but absolutely no provision is made 
for Its utilisation abroad. Every time it is so 
utilised everything has to be improvised, as if such 
an occurrence was a.bsolutely novel and had never 
been antieipated. 

A .Ln biisade (tfirw batteries of four guns each) of Militia Field 

Artilleiy and tiro 4-gun ^tterieB of the Honourable Artillery 
Commy fbnn an exoeptiou to this general rule. But the exception^ as 
^ ^ in our emttigements^ is the result of eocident> end 

not of design. 
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THE PECULIARITIES OF EXPERIENCE. 

It will be observed, th^’efore, that in a great 
number of instances our methods of dealing with 
military problems are radically different from those 
adopted by other great Military Powers, whose 
experience of war and its consequences is certainly 
not less than our own. There is a favourite opinion 
in this country that we have little or nothing to 
learn from foreigners, that our position is so pecu- 
liar, our past history so fortunate, our character 
so remarkable and so unique, that we can afford to 
be a law unto ourselves ; that we can, and indeed 
ought, to remain indifferent to the experience of 
others less fortunate than ourselves. Those who 
have read this and the preceding chapters, must 
form their own opinions as to how far this superior 
view can with advantage be adcqited in dealing 
with military problems. There are perhaps some 
who have come to the conclusion that war is war, 
with its rules and its penalties, wherever that war 
may be fought, and whoever may be the combatants. 
IJhey will doubtless be of opinion that the view 
expressed in these pages is justified and that we 
cannot any longer afford to neglect the lessons 
which the fortunes and misfortunes of other 
coimtries have taught them, and that if we do 
neglect these lessons, no special providence will 
intervene in our favour to exempt us firom the 
consequences which inevitably fall upon those 
who tnfle with war. 

SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XXXL 

1. In foreign armies it is considered absolutaly necessaiy to 
know beforehand with what force a war can ui^dertaken. 
In this country no such knowledn is considered requisite. 

it. In this country we do not know whether either the units 
or tile individuals whom we train and pay in peace time, will 
be available for fighting purposes in time of war. 
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3. In other countries it is considered necessary to have a 
highly trained professional staff. Up to the present time it 
hi^ not been considered necessary to have such a staff in tliis 
country. 

4 In foreign countries a collection of armed men is not 
regarded as an army, unless it is organised as such and pro^ 
vided with the artillery, cavalry, train and other ancillary 
portions of an army. In this country we entertain a precisely 
opposite view. 

5. There is great reason to believe that we cannot safely 
afford to neglect the lesisons which the experience of other 
countries is capable of teaching us. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

“ATHANASIUS CONTRA MUNDUM” 


A HEOAPITrLATION. 

It will be convenient at this stage to recapitulate 
the points of divergence between the principles and 

P ractice of the great Military l*owers on the one 
and, and those of this country on the other, which 
were enumerated in the preceding chapter. 

The great Military Powers of tlie world believe 
that, in order to produce an army capable of 
succeeding in war, the following measures are 
necessary : — 

. 1. The private soldier must be twenty years of age 
and upwards. He must be of good physique, and 
must represent the average education and intelli- 
gence of the nation. He must be continuously 
trained for two years, or more, under Regular 
officers. He must, when relegated to the reserve, 
be kept fit for war by periodic training under his 
own officers. 

The Parliament and people of this country believe 
that the Re^lar soldier may wisely be enlisted at 
the age of eighteen, and the militiaman at the age 
of seventeen ‘ ; that he may be taken — that, as a 
rule, he shall be tal^ — ^from the least educated and 
the least intelligent part of the population. They 
believe that it is safe to accept, for the Regulw 
Army and for the Militia, men whose physique is 

^ Which ofttti meane sixteoDi or ewmi fifteen. 

882 
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below that of the average of their age in civil life. 
They believe that, in the case of tne Volunteers, 
numb^ing 240,000, no effort whatever need be 
made to ascertain whether the men in the ranks 
are physically fit for service. ^ 

They believe that, as far as tJre Auxiliary Forces 
are ( oncerned, the soldier need only be trained for 
a period \arying from ten hours to twentyieight 
days in the year ; and that his training may safely 
be entrusted to officers almost as inexperienced as 
himself; to officers who, as a rule, have no know- 
ledge of either w'ar or manoeuvres, and who, in 
many cases, are only casually and temporarily 
attached to the unit with which they serve. That, 
when relegated to the Reserve, the soldier need 
receive no further training of any sort or kind. 

2. The great Military Powders believe that officers 
and non-commissioned officers must be very highly 
and specially trained, and they consider that the 
less efficient the rank and file the greater must be 
the attention given to the education and training 
of those who are to lead them. 

We believe that, for the Auxiliary branches of 
the Army, non-commissioned officers without any 
serious training are sufficient, and that so far from 
the principle of improving the officers to compen- 
sate for the inferionty of the rank and file being a 
sound one, we can safely rely upon partially trained 
officers to lead partially trained men. 

8. The great Military Powers believe that it is 
impossible to devote too much attention to the 
truning of the commissioned officer ; that his 
military education should begin at a date ante- 
cedent to his entry into the Service, and that it 
should be eontinu^ till the last day on which he 
vears his miiffirm. 

We believe that, while the education of oui 
Regiffiur officers befine they join may safely be le^ 
the public sdhools, and may, be almost wholly 
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neglected after a few months’ instruction at Sand- 
hurst,' the officers of the Auxiliary Forces need not 
attain to any educational standard, need pchse&s 
but the merest smattering of {nofessional know- 
ledge, and need happ no serious training at all. 

WHAT ir WE AllE RIGHT? 

It will be apparent from what has |>een said that 
the difference of opinion between the great Military 
Powers and oursdves as to the composition and 
management of an army is very great. It is 
indeed fundamental. That both views can be 
wholly right is almost inconceivable. It is of vital 
importance to us to know which is right and which 
is wrong. The consequences of a mistake may be 
tragic. It is conceivable that the other Powers 
are all of them wrong, and that we alone are right. 
“ Athanasius contra mundum ” is a striking, but 
a rare figure in history. If we are right, then 
indeed the error into which everybody else has 
fallen is gigantic, and our discovery is unparalleled. 
If the period of service adopted by other nations, 
the elaborate organisation of foreign armies, the 
high training of foreign officers are unnecessary, then, 
indeed, our neighbours, our rivals, and our potential 
enemies are to be pitied. What can be more 
lamentable tdian the waste of so much time and so 
much energy ? It is certain that the nation which 
alone has found out a way infinitely cheaper, 
infinitely easier and simpler than that of any of its 
rivals, is to be congratulated upon a discovery 'vriiich 
must inevitably give it a military and economic 
supmority over all others. 

)r 

1 The Sfcftf CoU^ at Camberley^ now sapaleQieBtedi ^ the New 
ColleM at Quetta^ forme a happy exertion to tbie rule, llie varioua 
esammatbiie whira are hehlwt^r an officer hae obtained hie oommliBloii 
are teeti ef the toowledge he may have aeqilized^ but they by no meaei 
eppply the need for education. « 
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BUT WHAT IF %VE ARE WRONG? 

Bat if, by chance, other nations are right and we 
are wrong, what then ? That is one of those very 
solemn questions which the people of this country, 
happy in the perpetual enjoyment of party strife, 
conscious of their own immense superiority to 
every one else, lising on catchwords, and, above 
all, believing in the mystic power of “ muddling 
through,” do not like any one to ask, and which 
they are quite determined no one shall answer 
under pain of general denunciation. 

But there are some questions that have an 
unpleasant habit of answering themselves. It is 
just possible that this may be one of them, and it 
IS therefore worth while, even at the risk of incurring 
the censure which always awaits those who venture 
to challenge the time-honoured pohey of “go-as- 
you-please,” to suggest that the possibility of our 
rivals being right, and of our being wrong, must 
be taken into consideration. 

AN ARGUMENT AND ITS CONCLUSION. 

It is perhaps not unfair to say that those coun- 
tries which have suffered greatly firom the results 
of defeat in war, have more knowledge of what 
war means, and what defeat entails than we, who 
have enjoyed so long and happy an immunity 
from that terrible affliction. Those countries have 
all come to the conclusion that, in order to protect 
themselves from defeat, their armies must be 
thoroughly and scientifically trained, and that the 
other precautions indicated above must be taken. 
But it will be said, and it often is said, that the 
ve^ fiset that other nations have been defisated, 
and that our soil has remained inviolate proves 
tMt there is a vast difference between tilie cncum- 
st^ces of foreign countries, on the one hand, and 
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of OUT own country on the other, — a difference 
which not only explains, but justifies, the peculiar 
and exceptional methodis which we have thought 
fit to adopt. As a general proposition, this 
statement is indi^l^tab^ We nave been very 
fortunate in the p^t, and our insular position has 
so far protected us against great military disasters. 
But it is possible to make this admission to the 
fullest extent, and yet to entertain the “gravest 
doubts as to the wisdom of our existing military 
system. It is possible that we shall never be 
engaged in a war abroad with any great Military 
Power. If the probability could be transformed 
into a certainty, it is obvious that the greater part 
of our military organisation would become wholly 
superfluous, and, that, save perhaps for the purpose 
of policing India, the Regular Army on a foreign- 
service basis might be, and ought to be, dispensed 
with. Public opinion, however, has not yet reached 
this point, and no statesman of either party has yet 
contended that the Regular Army can be got rid 
of. On the contrary, there seems to be a general 
consensus of opinion to the effect that ndw, more 
than ever before, it is necessary to provide for a great 
reinforcement of the Regular Army in time of war. 
It is on the assumption that this view is generally 
accepted that it is proposed to examine the wisdom 
of the course which we are asked by some would-be 
reflormers to follow in order to give effect to it. 

A LESSON FROM HISTORY. 

Briefly, we are asked to reduce the Regular 
Army, both officers and men, anid to rely upon the 
Auxiliary Forces to reinforce it in time of war. It 
is not necessary here to go over gibund which has 
already been trodden, and to explahi once more 
hbw iu-suited the or^anisatMm of tiie Auxiliary 
FcftcCs b to serve tins particular purpose. Rat 
one great questkm remains to be exi^onmed. Cw 
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we safely put e half-trained, half-organised 
amateur army into the field against Regular 
troops of the modem type, with any reasonable 
hope of success ? There are few things which can 
be predicted with absolute ceRainty about war ; 
but there are some matters about which so much 
testimony exists, that a presumption is created 
which is not easily upset. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the practically universal testimony of 
military history since fighting began is to the 
effect that, given equal numbers, or anything like 
equal numbers, trained troops under trained officers 
will defeat untrained troops under imperfectly 
trained officers. The ingenuity and research of 
the military historian may doubtless reveal some 
forgotten instance which seems to establish a 
contrary doctrine. Andreas Hofer, it is true, with 
a comparatively untrained body of men, defeated a 
French general and took several thousand prisoners. 
Within a twelvemonth Holer’s army was destroyed, 
his country was occupied, and he himself was a 

f irisoner. The early battles of the French Revo- 
ution hftve been cited as supplying another 
exception to the general rule, and undoubtedly the 
battles of Valmy and Fleur us were fought by 
comparatively untrained troops against a highly 
disciplined, though badly led, army. There are 
n^y circumstances which contribute to stamp the 
French armies under Moreau as exceptional in tiieir 
character. But the case may stand for what it is 
worth — as a rare exception to an almost universal 
rule. 

A f'ALSE ANALOGY. 

The case o§ the Boers in the Transvaal is 
constantly referred to, but it would be hard to 
find a more misleading analogy. For the puticuhEr 
^^jptfexe in which they were engaged the Boers 
w^ peculiarly wdl trained. From their chUd,- ' 

22 
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hood the majority of them had been trained to 
ride, to shoot, to study country, to take cover, 
to travel long distances, to endure hardship, and, 
though not under strict military discipline as we 
understand it, they wer& taught to obey. Abo^ e 
all, the Boers were constantly trained, in peace, to 
do that which they would have to do in time of 
war. Let us apply any one of these tests to the 
troops with which it is proposed to reinfo?‘ce our 
Regular Army, and in regard to every one the 
force, as a whole, will fail to meet the test.* 

It will doubtless be said that the Boers excelled 
in shooting, that our Auxiliary Forces contain many 
good shots, and might contain many more, and 
that they will in consequence be of great value in 
the field. No one can deny that good rifle-shooting 
is of value, though there seems some reason to 
doubt whether, after all, our Army did not contain 
as many good marksmen as did that of the Boers. 
But it is remarkable how unimportant, in relation 
to other qualifications, fine shooting seems to be. 
In the record of the Russo-Japanese WdJr it is 
scarcely possible to find any allusion to an ad- 
vantage gained by what may be called “ Bisley 
shooting.” Once or twice, it is true, the practice 
of selected marksmen was of value ; but, as a rule, 
it was the disciplined advance of men who fired 
when theywere told, advanced when they were 
told, and entrenched when they were told, that 
secured the victory for the winninj^ side. Shooting 
apart, how many of the other qualifications which 
made the Boers such effective soldiers in South 
Aftica are to be found amongst the slightly trained 
trdops which constitute the bulk of our Auxiliary 
Forces, and how many of them Ire likely to be 
impArt^ during the few days’ instructicm which 
these troops receive firom time to time ? 

* * Tho neureat approMli to • general exception la tiinilahed 
ImperWl Teomamy. 
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■^HE DANGER OF “ THE SECOND BEST.” 

Another very dangerous fallacy has to be com- 
bated in this connection. 

Those who advocate the substitution of very 
young and only half-trained soldiers for regular 
troops frequently defend the proposal, not on the 
ground that the former are as good as the latter, 
but because they are the best that circumstances 
will permit us to provide. It must be clearly 
understood that, in war, “ second best ” is another 
word for “ defeated.” 

The second-best fleet lies at the bottom of the 
.Japanese Sea ; the second-best army was shattered 
on the plains of Liaoyang. 

So it has always been ; so it will always be. 
Where two forces are equal in numbers, training, 
and personnel, the issue must always be uncertain, 
and victory will lie with that army which has the 
ablest commander and the most favourable position, 
and will depend upon a number of considerations 
which cannot with any certainty be determined 
beforehand. » 

But where two armies meet, of which one is, by 
universal consent, inferior to the other, the inferior 
army will be beaten. And defeat cannot be 
measured in tine percentages. An army 5 per 
cent, inferior to its opponent does not remain axtet 
a defeat 95 per cent, as good as the victor. 
It is “smashed." Beaten once, its subsequent 
defeats, as a rule, increase in number and severity 
w a geometrical ratio. 

4 

AN ARMY I^pHTING IN ITS OWN COUNTRY. 

To the flfdlacy just referred to must be 'added 
another Triiieh has obtained great favour with the 
public of this country, and which is re^nsible 
for many very erroneons and dangerous judgments. 
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Every one who is acquainted with the discussions 
on military matters which take place in Parliament 
on the platform, and in the Press is familiar with 
the phrase, “They wall be fighting in their own 
country.” To many, who are quite ready to admit 
in a general w%y the danger of going to war with 
untrained or half-trained troops, it is an article of 
faith that, provided the troops in question are 
called upon to fight within the geographical hnuts 
of their own country, they will by that circum- 
stance become endowed wnth a special virtue and 
excellence, and will be able to accomphsh that 
which they could not be expected to achieve in 
a foreign country. 

But the idea that an army fighting in its own 
country has any advantage whatever over an enemy 
by reason of that fact ^one is a pure and, indeed, 
a mischievous delusion. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the advantage will, nine times out of ten, 
be the other way. In the first place, an army 
fighting in its own country will, as a rule, be the 
army of a nation which has suffered de^at. A 
British army fighting on British soil*n|pst of 
necessity be the army of a defeated nation ; for 
it can only be by the defeat of the Navy that 
an enemy can obtain a footing on our shores. 
But a beaten army, or even the army of a beaten 
nation, is an army which has already lost that 
all-important aid to victory — ^the possession of 
unimpaired prestige and the confidence bom of 
success. For this reason, if for no other, troops 
figlvting in their own country ought to be of very 
h\gh quality to withstand the d«noralisation which 
almost always follows a reverse. But there are other, 
and scarcely less important cause# which pdt the 
armV fighting on its native soil at a disadvantage. 
Such an army is naturally indisposed to destroy 
bifildii^gs, to interfere with communicationsr ^ 
levy contributions on the inhabitants. The eiwny 
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operatei under no such restraints. He can and 
\m11 destroy buildings for his own advantage and 
for purely military purposes, without the sl^htest 
regard to the feehngs of the owners. He wifi levy 
contributions at his own sweet will, and will 
destroy communications, loiowmg^ that, if he be 
Mctonous, the conquered people^wiH have to pay 
the cost of restoring them. 

IHl. lAlE Ol AllMILS IIGUUNCt ON lIIEIll OW'N 

son. 

And yet, despite these well-known and incon- 
trovertible facts, the belief that some mystic virtue 
attaches to troops fighting in their own country, 
obtains widely in this country, and has a mark^ 
effect m distorting public opinion, and in diverting 
the pubhc mind from the real danger to which the 
country is exposed. 

That this should be so, in view of the many 
examples of the falseness of the popular belief, is 
singular. In no other country in Europe would 
such a misconception be possible ; experience is a 
great jt^cher, and her pupils must learn whether 
they will or no. 

Prussia still remembers Jena ; Austria has not 
forgotten Sadowa ; in France the memory of the 
defeats of her armies in the east, in the north, and 
in the west is still painfully fresh. 

But we have no such memories. The march of 
the Scots to Derby might have ended in a tragedy, 
hut did end in a farce ; and it is more tmm a 
century and a half since Charles Edward turned 
his back on London. The people of this country, 
having been happily spared a practical lessoif m 
what war meaats, have shown no inclination what- 
ever to pursue the study on its merits. No nation 
has done move fi ghting than our own, but no 
peo^e knows less of what war is thui ti^t which 
inhabits these Islaods^ 
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AN EXAMPLE FBOM ESSEX. 

But, for those who desire to learn, the material 
for instruction is ample and accessible. 

In 1904 joint manoeuvres, in which the Fleet and 
the Army were pombined, took place.* 

The operation^ included a landing on an open 
coast and subsequent operations against a force on 
shore. This is not the place in which to ■^peak of 
the lessons which may be deduced from the actual 
operations of landing and re-embarking, though they 
are many and highly instructive. But a word must 
be said of the movements which took place on shore. 
The district selected for the manceuvres was the 
south-eastern portion of the county of Essex. The 
selection was made with the express object of 
gaining experience in the movement of troops in 
an endosed country. It is to* be regretted that, 
owing to the unsatisfactory state of Uie law, and 
the consequent difficulty of obtaining suitable 
ground for the movement of troops, manoeuvres 
have hitherto been conducted almost exclusively 
upon unenclosed land — on Salisbury Plain,’ in the 
neighbourhood of Aldershot, on Dartmoor, or on 
Cannock Chase. Every one of these districts may 
be regarded as exceptional ; no one of them is 
typicu of England as a whole. Very numerous 
enclosures are characteristic of nine-tenths of the 
country, and the manoeuvre area in Essex was a 
true sample of the bulk. 

On this characteristic piece of British soil a 
British force was attacked by a small, well-organised 
army coming from over the sea.* 

is m 8infi;ular leftection that theae were the firet muuBUvree of the 
kmd, and this dmite the &ct that this country cannot possibly engage 
in met without either crossing the sea or trying to prevent eoBie one 
else crossing it. 

* Whether this army could ever have got into Essex is a gnestion 
whidi is not discussed here. The aigument^ fbr the mottont* 
directed selely to the question of whether troops gain by the mt'h ^ 
that they are fighting in their own country. 
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I.OCAL knowledge AND ITS VALUE. 

Did the defending force gain an}rthing whatever 
by the fact that it vas in its own county, or is 
there any reason to believe that it would have 
gained by that fact if the Uttacking force had been 
compost d of foreign instead of British regiments ? 
The answer to both question^ must be in the 
negative. 

The troops who formed the Colchester garrison ‘ 
had no special knowledge of the district between 
Colchester and Clacton, though the fact of their 
having resided for some months in the neighbour- 
hood may ha^ e given the officers some familiarity 
with the roads. 

But had the force been, as in case of an actual 
binding it would have been, drawn together from 
many places, the troops so assembled would have 
possessed no local knowledge whatever. The 
Tower Hamlets Militia or a London Volunteer 
Corps would be far less acquainted with the 
country, its probable resources, and its peculiarities, 
than many a Continental regiment. A I^ondoner 
lying behind a hedge half-way between Colchester 
and Clacton would be an Englishman and lighting 
in his own country, but neither of these facts would 
contribute in any special way towards his military 
efficiency under the existing conditions. He would 
certainly fight no better, and — ^for reasons which 
have been suggested elsewhere — he might fight 
rather worse, man if he were advancing as part of a 
victorious army into the heart of a foreign country. 

THE ADVANTAGE OF THE OFFENSIVE IN ENCU>SED 
COUNTKY. * 

Nor could the character of the country, or the 
fact that the British force was on the defensive, be 
Kgarded as points in favour of the defenders. The 

^ The defending force. 
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testimony of every officer &igaged in the man- 
oeuvres in question was unanimous to the contrary. 

“The advantage lay with the attack” was the 
universal opinion. * 

“The enclosures not, only 6.voured the attack, 
but they specially favoured a highly trained, well- 
disciplined force as against imperfectly trained and 
ill-disciplined troops.” 

THE NEED FOR TRAINING, DISCIPLINE, AND 
ORGANISATION. 

It is easy to see why these views should have 
been so generally entertained. In Essex the fields 
were many, the enclosures formidable. The horizon 
was often not a hundred yards away. Every group 
was left to itself, and knew nothing of what was 
going on to right or left, in front or in rear ; yet 
something was always going on, in front and in rear, 
and more especially on the flanks. The attacking 
army was always ^vancing towards an objective. 
The commander of the attacking army knew what 
that objective was ; his opponent did not know. 
The de^ders could not tell by observation whether 
they were being out-flanked or not ; they could 
not tell whether the enemy were approaching his 
objective or not, for they did not know what that 
objective was. For all these reasons the attack had 
the advantage. As far as the character of the 
personnel was concerned the two forces were equally 
matched ; for the regiments on both sides belonged 
to the Regular Army. But there seems little 
reason to doubt that, had this been otherwise, had 
the tHttacking force alone been highly trained and 
under the complete control of its officers, tiiat 
force would have enjoyed not cNily the advantage 
which always acmies to training and good dia* 
cijffine, but an added advantage due to the peculiar 
conditions of the combat. 
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The fancy picture ^ the dogged rifleman, Ipng 
behind a hedge at the border of his own farmyard, 
shooting down the unintelligent routine soldiers, as 
they came into vie\r, with unerring aim and un- 
failing courage, was not realised, and, indeed, never 
will be. A general who loses control over his army 
is lost, and never is an army more> difficult to con- 
trol than when it is scattered in rhany groups with- 
out visible communication with one another, and 
removed, in almost every instance, from the eye of 
the higher commanders. It is then that discipline 
and the habit of instant obedience to orders become 
invaluable. It is then that a highly organised system 
of communication by signal, by telegraph, by tele- 
phone, by word of mouth, is absolutely essential if 
any unity of action is to be maintained. A hundred 
men in a field gain a brilliant and apparently con- 
clusive success ovet fifty of the enemy in the next 
field. Proud of their success, they advance ; they 
are winning — who can doubt it ? !l^ut from some 
distant, unknown point there comes a peremptory 
order liy retire, it may be to a point ten miles away. 
The man who sends the order knows that the real 
battle is going on somewhere else ; that t8h miles 
away his flank is in danger; that the little local 
successes in another part of the battlefield are of no 
account. Therefore he dispatches his order. An 
intelligent trained man must write the order; a 
trained man must convey it or transmit it ; a trained 
mm must receive, understand, and carry it out. 
Disdjilined men must hear the order and obey 
it without question and at whatever sacrifice. 
Last of all, trained officers and non-commissioned 
officers must get their men away from a coni|Mro- 
mising situation, must realise what is the intended 
destination, and must find their way tef that 
destination amid the chaos of battle aggravated 
by the infinite confrision incident to narrow roads, 
high hedges, and obstructions o£ every kind. 
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There can indeed be no dfoubt that professional 
opinion was right in its dictum with respect to 
the Essex Manoeuvres. In enclosed country the 
advantage lies with the attack, and fighting in 
enclosed country deiuaiul 9 ‘ even greater training, 
discipline, and organisation to ensure success than 
fightmg in the open country. 

THE MOllAl,. 

From all which it may be seen that we need not 
go further than the limits of our own country to 
l^n some very important lessons with regard to 
war; and among these lessons is that which this 
chapter is intended to enforce, namely, that troops 
which cannot be relied upon to gain the vietory if 
they have to fight an enemy abroad, are not more, 
but less likely to gain the victory if they are called 
upon to fight the same enemy at home. 


A LESSON FROM FRANCE. 


One more illustration must be includedf in this 
alread]^ long chapter. Its object is to deal yet 
another blow at the dangerous fallacy that “second- 


b^n made elsewhere to General Chanzy’s campaign 
upon the Loire in the year 1871. But the subject 
has so much intrinsic interest, and its importance 
has been so much enhanced by recent attempts to 
draw from those operations a lesson which tl^ do 
not teach, that a more detailed reference to them is 

J|nMiking in the House of Commons on the dth 
idEai, 1906, in support of his prt^sal to establish 
a firtially trained territorial army, the Secretary of 
State for War ' declared that theduty of frimidung 

^ The Right Hon. R. B. Hdldino. ^ 
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a reserve for the R^^lar Army in time of war 
must be “the work of a citizen army,” and he 
continued as follows : — 

“In the FrancoxGempm War, after the defeat 
of the main part of the Regular Army of France, 
Gambetta, a civilian, mad^ a People’s Army, which, 
in conjunction with the Army of the Loire, gave 
infinitely more trouble to the German strategists 
than the Regular Army had given. I read the 
other day something written by Prince Frederick 
Charles of Prussia, who took a distinguished part 
in that war. He said, ‘ There is for a leader nothing 
more oppressive than a situation that is not clear, 
nothing more trying than bands of armed irregular 
troops aided by the population and nature of the 
country, and relying for support on a strong army 
in the neighbourhood.’ ” 

It is interesting to know that Prince Frederick 
Charles was for a moment embarrassed, but his 
embarrassment does not seem to have lasted long, 
or to have greatly benefited the French. Let us 
see what are the facts which afforded so much 
encouragement to the Secretary of State for War, 
and which led him to cite this particular epsode as 
an argument in favour of an improvised *rmy. In 
July, 1870, the French troops crossed the German 
frontier at Saarbruck. On the 2nd September the 
Army of the Meuse surrendered at Sedan. In the 
same month the improvised army of France, the 
half-trained National Guards and the untrained 
Mobiles, were called out for service. It was from 
the Mobiles that Chanzy’s Army of the Loire was 
principally reinforced, and it is to the performpices 
of this army that the Secretary of State aShded. 
With the surrender at Sedan, the need for 
the national soil became evident to all men. 'wms 
was tlirestened, Metz was invested. The Army 
of the Loire dSd its best. In November a snum 
Gmnan force was compelled to evacuate Orleans, 
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and to General Chanzy was entrusted the duty of 
following up this success and relieving the pressure 
ujran Paris. It will be well to let General Chanzy 
tw his own story of wh^' toq^^lace. Describing 
the retreat of his troops tfie Loire, he vnites 
as follows: — */• 

“ It was necess#iy to send a detachment of gen- 
darmerie in advance by the principal roads to stop 
fugitives. But they could not exercise an5' sur- 
veillance over the paths which intersect the country 
in every direction, and Le Mans was soon choked 
with tliis disorganised mob, who, deprived of their 
organisation, and absolutely without discipline, 
presented an aspect at once miserable and shameful 
to any army. It was, however, a consolation to be 
able to say that if such examples were only too 
frequent, the true men who remained in the ranks — 
and these were the majority — by the order of their 
march and the vigour of their resistance, concealed 
from the eneaay a breakdown which can only be 
explained by the youth tmd military inexpenence 
of those troops who failed.^ „ 

“ Tha^ first news that reached me waS that 
General Lalande, who had been posted on the 
plateau of La Tuilerie in the centre of the line 
with his Breton Mobiles and artillery, had during 
the night spontaneously evacuated this magnificent 
position without defending it, and in the face of a 
very inferior force. The Mobiles of Ile-et-Vilaine 
took to fii^t on the discharge of the first shell ; 
the enemy occupied liS Tuilerie without firing a 
shot. At two o’clock in the morning the Admiral 
reported that the troops who had been with great 
<fimc!hlty assembled for this attack, fled and m^ke 
im at 1;he first shot fired, and that it was impossible 
w retake the positimi ; that the division posted 
on his left had disbanded during the night and 

‘ Than wu a considetaUe number of aailore and rc^fular troc^w in 

tilil dwltsmti. 
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abandoned its positions, wliich were at once occupied 
by the Prussians ; and that with the exception of 
Roquebrune’s Division, the troops, carried away by 
panic and an incomwehqnsible demoralisatioa, had 
for ^e most part d^ertedi: that it was impossible 
to count on them, and mtreat became inevitable.” 

On the 10th January, 1871, tw'o months after the 
evacuation of Orleans, Prince Frederick Charles, 
the officer who is cited as having been so much 
impressed by the value of the army opposed to 
him, was able to report that during the ten days 
between the 6th and 16th January, he and the Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburgh had taken more than 
22,000 unwounded prisoners, two colours, nineteen 
guns, more than a thousand ammunition wagons, 
and a large quantity of material. The Army of the 
Loire was broken up, and with it Paris had lost its 
best hope of relief.’ 

And this is the example which is held up to 
us for imitation by the Secretary of State for 
War I The conclusions drawn from it by a well- 
known ^writer on military subjects * are so forcible 
and sb just that it is permissible to quote ^em. 

“ The disadji'antages,” says the writer, “ oFdOTend- 
ing on untrained Volunteers, or half-drilled Militia, 
ox leudes en mmse, or anything of the kind, became 
pai^uUy apparent to the French Commander-in- 
Chief, ana through him to every nation in the 
world, except perhaps our own. . . . The military 
virtues of Cnaney and his subordinates were 
remarkabk^ but the evils of want of discipline and 
training, and the necessity for making war a serious 
business, were very clearly demonstrated. , . . 
What is the lesson ? The lesson is that in modem 
Europe it is utterly useless to trifle with the art of 
war. . . , That if a nation wishes to ekist, %o 
amount of money will save it. The Frendi had 

' Hosier. 

* Dr. Miller MaguirO) Chanxy'iOdmpai^, Woolwich R.A. liist> 1894 
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money without any limit. . . . Their numbers 
were legion ; it is hard to tell how many Chanzy 
had ; he probably had 150,000 ; in these positions 
he had at any rate 118,000, perhaps more ; he was 
in his own country, with the world to supply’ him, 
with patriotism at his back, and with a brilliant 
orator to kindle enthusiasm. Yet in the worst 
possible weather he was beaten by half his number, 
and many of these could not be engaged Hn the 
battle.” 

There is probably not a soldier in any country in 
the world who would question the truth of this 
judgment. 

“CLEAR THINKING.” 

Before dismissing the subject, it is worth while 
noting as an evidence of the want of that “ clear 
thinkmg ” which has been recommended to Parlia- 
ment and the Nation, that while by universal 
admission ther principal, if not the only r6le of the 
Regular Army of this country is to Aght abroad, 
the host of irregular bands who are to^.be the 
support umd comfort of that Army can by no 
possibility operate outside the limits of the United 
IQagdom. The most convinced advocate of a 
“go-as-you-please army,” “decentralised, worked 
by military local government, that is to say, by the 
people themselves,” ‘ would hardly suggest that the 
Navy should be employed in transporting this 
crowd to a foreign coqntry to play the part of the 
Mobiles and Franc-tiredrs who are supposed to 
have given so much trouble to Prince Frederick 
Charles. 

0in<mgh has, perhaps, been said in this chapter 
raise a very strong presumption that in the 
sharp conflict of opinion and practice which eidsts 

' See epeech ef Secretarr of State for War, Hooae of CofoaHltoi 
8th Haroh, 1908. 
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between ourselves and foreign nations, it is '#e 
and not they who are wrong. If it be true that 
untrained and ill-ofHcered armies are always beaten 
by armies that are well trained and well officered, 
it is clearly high time to transform our armies from 
the category of the defeated to the category of tlie 
conquerors. If it be true that an army fighting in 
its own country, so far from having an initial 
advantage over its adversary, is in a position of 
special danger and difficulty, then it is time to 
reconsider the cheerful optimism that adds 60 per 
cent, to the value of our armies because they will 
be fighting at home. Above all, if these things be 
true, does it behove us to weigh with jealous care 
any proposals which have for their object the 
multiplication of mobs, and the destruction of the 
small disciplined and effective force which the 
country possesses, and which has never yet wholly 
failed it. 


NUMMARY OF CHAPTER XXXII. 

1. There is a fundamental difference between the great 
Military Powers and ourselves as to what the training, com* 
position, and management of an army ought to be. 

5. If foreign nations are wrong, we arc right, and vcr 
vend. But if we are wrong, we are very wrong, and the 
consequences of an error may be fatal. 

3. If it be the fact that our army is principally required for 
fighting abroad, and will need to be greatly expanded in time 
of war to enable it to do so successfully, our present organi- 
sation is singularly ill-adapted to Jhe end in view. 

4. History teaches us that the trained and disciplined 
army will uways defeat the untrained and undisciplined 
army. 

6. The lessons of the South African War on this point 
have been gmtly misunderstood. 

6. There is no place for “ second best ” in war. 

7. It is a IsliMy to suppose that an anny necessarify 
<leriveB any advantage from t& fact that it is fighting in its 
own coun^. As a matter of fact, an army fighting under 
such conditions is at a great disadvantage. 
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8. The Essex Manoeuvres (1904) furnish valuable lessons 
for our guidance. 

9. In an enclosed country the offensive has an advantage 
over the defensive : and discipline and training are more 
than ever essential to success. 

10. The campaign of the Loi^ (1871) is a striking eXamjjle 
of the impotence of ill-trained troops in their own country 
fighting against an inferior^ but highly trained force. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 


THE REGIMENTAL SYSTEM, ITS 
QUALITIES AND DEFECTS 

THE LAW or CHANGE IN THE NAVY AND IN THE 

ARMY. 

The British Army is in many respects like the 
British Constitution: it has ^own, it has never 
been made. Like the British Constitution, it 
possesses many qualities which are admirable 
because they are the outcome of natural develop- 
ment, and because they correspond with national 
peculiarities. 

But all that has ^own is not good, and much 
that was good when it first grew is good no longer. 
No one who was merely desirous of utilising the 
resources of the nation for the purpose of crea&ig 
an economical and effective fighting machine under 
modem conditions, would have designed the 
British Army in its present form, or an3rthing in 
the least like it. 

But it is rarely possible in an old and settled 
country to build on clear foundations, and any one 
who attempted to deal with the Army without a 
thorough comprehension of, and resp^t for its 
past history would be destined to failure frqm 
the outset + 

Nevertheless, the fact that the Army has never 
been adapted to modem conditions must not be 
foigotto). It is the fashion in some quarters to 

863 28 
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protest against change, and to declare that all the 
Army needs is to be let alone. 

The appeal is one which always finds a sym- 
pathetic reception, and not unnaturally. It would 
be thoroughly justified, if^it could be alleged that 
at any time in our histofy'the land forces of the 
Crown had been deliberately organised upon a 
scientific and rational basis. Enough, however, 
has been said in these pages to show that sUbh has 
never been the case. No definite principle has ever 
dominated the organisation of the Army ; no such 
principle dominates it now. A much closer ap- 
proach to a scientific organisation has been reached 
m the case of the Navy ; though even in that 
Service there have been periods in which the lessons 
learnt in war have been forgotten, or allowed to fall 
into abeyance in time of peace. But if the idea of 
scientific organisation for war m the Navy has at 
times been neglected, it has of late been developed 
in a veiy high degree, and greatly to the advantage 
of the Nation. 

During the last few years the Navy has, in fact, 
been reorg^sed from top to bottom. Changes of the 
most drastic character have been introduced into the 
pet^fonnel and the mat&riel. The character, number, 
and disposition of the ships have been changed. 
The terms of service for officers and men have b^n 
radically altered. The system of education in every 
branch has been revolutionised. The whole method 
of Dockyard work has b^n altered. Above all, the 
Navy has been prepann for war as it has never 
been prepared before, and this immense improve- 
ment has been found compatible with a large 
reduction of expenditure. 

This last step in advance has not beoi purchased 
bf^sacrificing mat which was of value, but by the 
reverse process of ruthlessly getting rid of that 
whidi was not of value for fighting purposes. 

It would be an exaggeration to pretend t^Mt all 
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these things have been accomplished without 
exciting some heartburning, and without arousing 
some controVfl^y. 

But as to the general result there is practically 
no diflference of opinion. The Navy, after under* 
going this reduction, is more powerful, more popular, 
and more efficient for war than it has ever been, 
'rhe Navy is sometimes spoken of as a very con- 
servative force, yet few naval officers have been 
found to declare that change was to be deprecated, 
and that the organisation wliicii was effective under 
St. Vincent was necessarily suited to the conditions 
of modern warfare. 

There can be no doubt, however, that on the 
whole the organisation of the Navy under St. 
\'incent was reasonably suited to the conditions 
of his time. I'he same thing cannot be said of the 
organisation of the Army from 180.5 to 1815, or at 
any time since that period. Our successes in the* 
Peninsula were achieved by the troops under a 
brilliant leader in spite of. and not because of the 
organisation at headquarters. There is, therefore, 
no prima fade reason to believe that the law of 
change is less applicable to the Army than to the 
Navy. It is, of course, perfectly reasonable Jto 
object to particular changes if they are not con- 
sidered likely to promote* the welfare of the Army; 
but the argument in favour of leaving things as 
they are is not entitled to weight. Change is 
necessary, and the only question is what the 
character of that change -might to be. 

THE REGIMENTAL SYSTEM IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 

It is the belief of the present writer that far 
deeper down than any of the obvious deficiencies 
in our military arrangements, lies a source of iireak- 
nesSl and danger which will continue to stultify any 
merely superacial changes as long as it remains 
untrealNkL It k a source of weakness which is the 
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more serious because it cannot be touched, much 
less removed, by any hasty methods, and because it 
is intimately bound up with some of the best and 
noblest sentiments and traditions of the Army. 

It is no exaggeration .to say that to the .regi- 
mental system the Arm/ owes half its value as a 
fighting force, and yet it is equally certain that the 
same regimental system in its present shape is the 
principal obstacle in the way of real refbrnf in our 
military system. 

It is a singular fact that the system which 

P revails in the British Cavalry and in the British 
nfantry, is imknown to any other fighting force in 
this country or elsewhere. The various regiments 
of the Cavalry and Infantry are in fact small, 
and in many cases, very pleasant clubs, which 
have their membership, their rules, and their sub- 
scriptions like any club in Pall Mall. In some 
cases the subscription is high. Officers who 
‘ eannot guarantee the possession of a certain 
income are practically debarred from entry ; and, 
once in the club, it is practically impossible to get 
out of it The system has many attractions, but 
it has very grave defects. The results of it are 
ci|pous, and not altogether desirable. It is partly 
in consequence of this system that while the Navy 
has become a profession, the Army has to a large 
extent remained a social institution. It is under 
this system that the strange anomaly has grown up 
which makes it true to say of the British Cavalry 
and Infantry that “ tfalfr^ better the regiment, the 
worse the promotion.” It is hardly possible to con- 
ceive a state of things less conducive to efficiency. 

PROMOTION AND TRANSFER IN THE ARMY AND 
* NAW COMPARED. , 

As a matter of fact, the regunental systmn as it 
still eiastl in. th&Cavaliy andlnfantry is a survival' 
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It was at one time common to all foreign "rmies, 
and to the whole of our own. On the Continent, 
as well as m this country, there were proprietary 
regiments called after their owners, administered 
by their colonels, and t\bsolutely segregated from 
all other regiments. One by one, foreign nations 
abandoned a practice which was found to be 
inconsistent with the organisation of a modern 
army, and it is interesting to note that while our 
own Cavalry and Infantry still retain the pecu- 
liarities of the old system, the Royal Navy, 
including the whole of the Royal Marines, the 
Royal Artillery, Horse, P’ield, and Garrison, the 
Royal Engineers, and the Depaitmental Corps 
are all organised on the modem basis. Is our 
system a good one for the Army ( The answer 
can hardly be in doubt. A system which tends to 
divide the whole Army into cliques and compart- 
ments, and which often makes merit a bar to pro- 
motion, cannot be defended. It is only necessar^ 
to compare the organisation of our two great 
Services to note the immense difference which 
exists, and to understand how great are the 
advantages of the naval plan. The diagrams “ A ” 
and “ B ” serve to indicate the nature of Ae 
difference. Throughout the Navy there is but one 
word to describe the association of officers and 
men, and that word is “ The Service.” It is no 
exaggeration to say that the word is rarely used in 
a similar sense in connection with the Army. 

In the Navy, from the atfciiral to the cadet, firom 
the warrant officer to the boy, every one belongs to 
“ The Sorvice.” In the Army a man is a gunner, 
a sapper belongs to the Brigade, the 60th, the 
Gordons, the Gloucestershire, the j^yals, the 10th, 
or whatever it may be. In the Navy the camaraderie 
of file officers extends laterally. AU the cadets are 
comrades, and the elder ones are the fiiends of the 
3''Ounger midsfaipmen. The midshipmen are all 
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comrades, and the older ones are merged with the 
younger sub-lieutenants. The same is true>cjf every 
succeeding r^nk throughout the Fleet/ The same 
thing is not true in the Army. In the Army the 
association may be described as vertical. Theirs is 
immense solidarity in the Brigade of Guards,^ut 
there certainly is no such solidarity between officers 
of the Guards and officers of equal rank throughout 
the rest of the Army ; and what is true of the 
Guards is true of almost every other branch and 
regiment of the Army. Generally speaking, it is 
true to say that each branch lives in a special world 
of its ovm. 

That the two systems differ widely there can be 
no doubt. But because they differ, it does not 
follow that one is better than the other, or that 
either need be a bad one. It is hard, nevertheless, 
to reconcile the Army system with the requirements 
of modem warfare. The French, who till 187||^, 
and indeed until after that date, retained a re^ 
mental system closely akin to our own, have made 
a great change. They ha\e introduced the system 
of “permutation*” whereby an officer may be^ 
transrerred for his own benefit, or that of the Service, . 
from one regiment to another. 

PEOMOTION AND TttANSFEE IN THE NAVY. 

Reference has been made to the fact that it can 
be tmly asserted of the British Cavalry and Infantry 
that “ the better the regiment, the worse the pro- 
motion.” This rule is subject to some qualification, 
but as a general proposition it is correct. It would 
be hard to imagine a more disastrous condition to 
impose upon a profession. 

Let us, for one moment, compare the state of 

' In pnuttiM the “ permutation " is carried out within oertwn large 
eeetiona of Uie army, e.p. the Infantty, the Artillery, the Dnigoona, 
theHiiMaa,eto. 
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things in the Navy and in the Army respectively. 
A young lieutenant is serving as second in com- 
mand in a small cruiser on the Yangtse. He 
greatly distinguishes himself. He navigates inland 
waters under circumstances of difficulty ; he parries 
ou^some small enterprise with courage and judg- 
ment;, and his conduct is reported to the Admiralty. 
He has a commander above him, probably every 
whit as good a man as himself. Under the Army 
system, he would have to wait till his senior 
officer died or was promoted, so that he could step 
into his shoes. In the Navy the process is quite 
different. The young officer is ordered by tele- 
graph to return and report himself at the Admiralty. 
He does so, and is appointed to the command of a 
destroyer, or to some other post which he ■regards 
as a reward for his services. Or take a more im- 
portant case : H.M.S. Incompatible has got the 
nrautation of being a bad ship ; the gunnery is below 
pitr ; the stoke-hold crew is not what it should be ; 
some of the gun-sights hav'e been thrown overboard 
— evidently, there is something WTong.* If H.M.S. 
IncompaMole were a regiment, having got a bad 
name, she would keep it. It would be whispered 
about that the battalion was in a bad way, that one 
or two of the officers left a good deal to be desired, 
that the battalion had received a black mark ihim 
the inspecting officer. Officers and men would 
begin to look askance at a battalion which had got 
a DM name, and, before long, what was somewhat 
less than very good would easily become really bad. 

In the Navy these things are impossible. The 
Admiralty would soon know that all was not right 
with the Incompatible. Some young officer who 
had shown exceptional merit and ch^cter would 
be ordered to attend at the Admiralty and would 
be told that, as a recognition of his service, he had 
been select^ to go out as commander, or first 
lieutenant, of the defaulting ship ; that he 'Woidd 
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start in a week, and that it was hoped in six months 
he would get the ship into order. He would regard 
the order as a compliment ; he would go on the day 
named ; he would undertake the duty, and pro- 
bably isucceed in the task imposed upon him. 
Meanwhile, the officer whom he replaced would 
return to Fiiigland, would be placed in some smart 
ship under a competent captain, and in a few 
months would, very likely, get rid of all the dis- 
qualifications which made his withdrawal necessary. 

run piiACTicE IN Tiin aiimy. 

The same practice does not prevail in the Army. 
If a captain were taken out of a regiment known 
for its excellence, and ordeied to take command 
of a company in another battalion simply because 
that other battalion was going down the hill and 
the interests of the Service made a change neces- 
sary, there would be universal dissatisfaction in 
the battalion, which would soon find very Audible 
expression. Transfers are, it is true, frequently 
made for the good of the Service, but with the 
consent of the officer only. If any attempt were 
made to transfer “ by order,” the whole feeing of 
the Service would condemn the action of the Army 
Council and would practically render such a change 
as that suggested impossible. It would be idle to 
blame the officers of the Army for objecting to a 
process which is absolutely alien to’ the whole 
custom and tradition of the Service. But it is 
impossible to contemplate dispassionately the state 
of things which has grown up, without coming to 
the conclusion that the nav^ system has great 
advantages, and without wishing uiat to a limited 
extent, at any rate, fli might extended to the 
Army. 

As a matter of fact, the practice of transferring 
officers does exist in the higher ranks of the 
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Army, and of recent years, botfi'the commanding 
officer and second in command have been transferred 
on promotion from one regiment or one battalion 
to another. The process has, iiowever, in some 
cases given rise to much heartburning, and will 
continue to do so until it becomes more common 
and more generally recognised as being necessary 
to the welfare of the Service as a whole. 

It must not be supposed that any change in the 
direction indicated can be, or ought to be, made 
suddenly, stUl less tliat the practice of interchanging 
officers should become the rule instead of the 
exception ; but there can be little doubt that, as 
long as the regiment and the battalions continue 
to be regarded as so many absolutely water-tight 
compartments between which there is, and can be 
no communication, the Army, as a whole, will 
suffer and a career will be closed to hundreds of 
young officers who love their profession, and desire 
nothing better than to devote their best abilities 
to it.‘ 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XXXIII. 

1. The Britiiih Army hfu grown and has not been made. 
It is nA adapted to modem conditions. To adapt it to 
modem conditions, its orgaomtion must be changed. 

S. TTie Navy was in need of change, and has b«n chan^l. 

8. The regimental system in the Army is an historical 
growth, not suited to modem conditions. 

i. The system in tiie Navy differs widely from that which 
pnevails in the Army, and is superior to it. 

5. It is true to say of the Army that “ the better the regi- 
ment, the worse the promotion." 

It is not true to say of the Navy that ** the better the ship, 
the worse the promotion." 

6. It is ewential that there should be a change in the Army 
system, but that change must be^pmduaL 

' Ths vslns of '* brevet ” promotion in the Army, however, nnst not 
he sverlsofesd. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


“ESPRIT DE CORPS ’ AND REGI- 
MENTAL TRADITION 

“ ESPRIT DE CORPS ” AND “ ESPRIT DE BATAILLON,” 

Probabi.y the most formidable obstacle in the way 
of improvement in this all-important matter of 
interchangeability is the deep-rooted belief that the 
transfer of officers, if effected for purely Service 
reasons, is necessarily destructive of “esprit de 
corps ” and regimental traditions. It is fortunate 
that this belief rests on no solid foundation, and 
that the evils apprehended are by no means the 
necessary, or even the probable consequence of a 
change of system. For undoubtedly “esprit de 
corps,” or what does duty for it in more ^an half 
the British Army, namely “ esprit de batallon,” is 
a most valuable force, valuable in all armies and 
in all a^s, but perhaps especially valuable in our 
own vohintary Army at the present time. It is 
unnecessary to analyse or even to explain the 
peculiar Influence which the traditions, the customs, 
the titles, the emblems of a particular association 
exercise over the men who compose it. The thing 
is as old as history, and as wide as the world. The 
“ Tenth L^on,” the “ Light Division,” the “ Old 
Guard” are familiaiijhxamples of what “esppt de- 
com” means in war. 

Every public school, and every house in every 
public school, every county crideet or football dul^ 

868 
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every congregation, iurnishes an example of the 
same power in the various associations ia which 
men and^wom^ work and play, worship, stu<^, or 
compete in peace. 

All the philosophers in the world may preach 
against the absurdity of allowing the human 
intelligence to be moved by the magic of a name, 

' the flutter of a flag, or the colour and cut of a 
garment, but they will preach in vain. 

Names, symbols, and the distinctions of dress 
which serve as the outward signs of a common 
tradition and a common distinction, have the power 
to move men, and to stimulate their moral qualities 
in times of stress and danger. 

Any one who seeks to better the British Army 
by adopting a scheme which ignores these sources 
of strength, or fails to take advantage of the power 
they confer, will fail, and will deseiwe to fail, in his 
task. 

If the transfer of officers involved the sacrifice, or 
even the weakening of “esprit de corps,” its adoption 
could only be viewed with suspicion and alarm. 

But a little consideration will suffice to show 
that the principle and practice of transfer can 
safely adopted, without the slightest fear of these 
untowara results following its adoption. 

It is a fact which is indeed indisputable, but 
which, nevertheless, is not generally recognised, 
that “ esprit de corps ” attaches to the aggregation 
of individuals, and not to the individual. This 
may seem a somewhat cryptic saying, but its 
meaning and its truth can easily bte minde clear 
by one or two examples. 

A NAVAL EX^fPLE. 

On the 1st of June two battleships are Mng at 
Portsmouth and Plymoutii respectivdy. On that 
day they are commissioned; officers and erewareffir 
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the most part strangers to the ships, and strangers 
to one another, unti^they meet on board. A 
fortid^t later the two ships, forming of the 
same fleet, are ordered by signal to compete in 
fleet exercises : to “ man and arm ship,” to “ lay 
out anchors,” to “ row boats round the fleet.” 

In an instant both crews are on the alert ; every 
man is doing his utmost , no one spares himseli ; 
the crew of the Imperturbable's cutter will die 
rather than let the Royal Geoi'ge's cutter get round 
before them, and the Royal Georges are prepared 
to return the compliment. Why i Because every 
man m either drew is animated by the “ esprit de 
vaisseau ” ; he knows his ship to be the best in 
the fleet : he is determined that the rest of the 
fleet shall admit it. And yet the two ships have 
not been a month in commission. 

AN EXAMPIF FROM THE ROYAL ARTILLERY. 

But, it will be said, the Navy is a special Service 
with traditions of its own, and furnishes no safe 
guide in Army matters. Let us, then, turn to the 
Army. It is invidious to make comparisons, but 
no susceptibility can be hurt by a statem^t that 
the Royd Horse Artillery yields to no otherbranch 
of the Army in professional accomplishment, in 
skill at arms, or in gallantry in the field. But that 
while “esprit de bataillon,” as it exists in the 
Infantry, is practically unknown in the Horse 
Artillery, there are nevertheless batteries vrith a 
name and fame their own — batteries whidi, 
despite the fact that they wear the same pattern of 
clothes as their comrades in other batteries, are as 
proud and as conscious of their historical traditions 
as imy battalion of^:^|ifSuitry — is a &ct which no 
soldier will deny. 

The “ Chestnut Battery ” — ^to cite one dis;^- 
Suisfaed u;^ among many — ^has a kmg, a peculiar. 
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and distinguished history, extending over more 
than a century, is well kno^. But “Chestnut 
Battery ”is not the less a peculiar and distingidBhed 
unit because its officers come and go, and its men 
enter it from other batteries and pass from it to 
other batteries.* 

A gunner in “ A ” battery to-day is proud, and 
justly proud, of his unit. To-morrow he may be 
transferred, for the good of the Service, 10““ Z” 
battery. The chances are ten to one that, if he 
be a good soldier, in a month’s time he will have 
identified himself as completely with his new unit 
as he formerly did with his old one : will declare 
that it is the best mounted battery and the best 
shooting battery in the Service, 

And the same lesson may be learnt from the 
Garrison Artillery, an arm which has its traditions 
and its divisions, preserved and cherished by those 
who serve in this important and efficient branch ; 
but the existence of the “ Battle-axe ” Company 
does not paraly^se the rest of the Garrison Artillery, 
or interfere with its great flexibility and power of 
adaptation to the needs of the Army. 


•»>PEKMUTAT10N ” IN FOREIGN ARMIES. 

And what is true of our own Navy and Army 
is true of the navies and armies of fore^ 
countries. The testimony of French officers is 
emphatic in support of the contention that “ per- 
mutation,” within reasonable limits, has not iinured 
the best remments in the French Army, or 
diminished the presti^ which they have inherited 
from a long and splen^ military past. 

It is necessary to bear thesefacts in mind. No 
reformer who ignores or lumrrates the value of 

* Ofliem are frequentljr tnaeferred not only from one Jloree 
Artillery Battery to onother, but from Field AruUeyy to Home «nd 
fiee wrid. 
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“.esprit de corps, ” as it exists and is understood in 
the* British Army, has a chance of success. It is 
only those who understand and value thiS]||[reat law 
of cohesion who can undertake the task of modi* 
fying its effect so as to make it compatible with 
modern military progress. There is no need to 
despair. Already the principle of transferring 
officers on promotion is fully recognised, and fre- 
quently acted upon. 'I’he idea of transfers under 
other conditions is gradually making its way in all 
branches of the service, and not the least in those 
branches principally affected, namely, the Cavalry 
and Infantry. 

The formation of a true General Staff, which dates 
from the year 1905, should make progress possible, 
if not easy ; for it is a sine qua non of the formation 
of such a Staff that officers should be readily trans- 
ferred not merely from one unit to another, but, if 
need be, from one arm of the Service to another.* 

THE REGIMENT AS A CLUB. 

Rapid progress must not be anticipated. Infantry 
battauons are at the present time regarded almost 
in the light of social clubs, and, followii^ the 
analogy of such clubs, the equivalent of a neavy 
entrance fee and subscription is often demanded 
from the members. That this should be the case 
is, no doubt, to be regretted. It is not desirable 
tliat a young man should have to pay a large sum 
every year for the privilege of serving his country.* 

^ ' Offioftn who pus through the “ l^ole supe'rieure de Is Guerre ” in 
rtance, serve in suooeuiou m each arm. As anitouneed by the Secre- 
tarjr of State for War recently, it is proposed to adopt a somewhat 
similar procedure in our own Army, and to attach officers to branches 
other than thetr own for purpoam of instruction — a valuable step in 
advance. « 

* It is sometimes oontsnde^ Aat by allowing i^mants to become 
cloM oorporetions, and permitting, if not enoouraging, the maiutonanoe 
of a special and hiA Mto «f living in eueb ragiments, the country 
ohtaiQS a very good clem of officers who woud not wrve on any 
other terms. That the officers ui such regiments are in many oaau 
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But it is necessary to recognise facts, and military 
opinion, or at any rate the best military opifuon,^ 
must sadb^on the change if it is to be effecW 
without ^eat loss to the Army. 

The dimculties must not be underrated, but they 
are not insuperable. 


THE QUESTION OK CLOTHES. 

Among these difficulties we must not omit to 
mention the difficulty of “ clothes,” for, strange as 
it may seem, it is a real and a serious obstacle to 
progress. A lieutenant in the Navy, who is trans- 
ferred for his own good or that of the Service, from 
a battleship in the Mediterranean to a destroyer in 
the Channel, assumes his duties in his new ship in 
the same clothes in which he performed them in his 
old one. But an officer transierred, let us say, from 
the 86th (Royal Sussex) to the 91st (Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders) has to abandon a wardrobe 
which has cost him some £60 ; and to purchase 
another which will cost him £120 ; not even his 
sword will be available.' 

But difficulties exist to be overcome, and doubt- 
less thb obstacle may in time become less formid- 
able. It will not be got over, however, by nuddng 

exceedingly good is bevond dispute^ though it cannot be said that they 
are observably better tnan their comrades in other less expensive and 
less exclneive corps It n by no means to be assumed that u the scale 
of expenditure were to be reduced, or if the exclusive character of 
the regiments were to be modihed, the Service would really lose the 
excellent t 3 rpe of officer it now in many cases obtains. Bat even if this 
price had to be paid, it would be worth pa)ring if, as a consequence, the 
number of young men, without wealth, but with intelligence, energy^ 
and ambition who entered the Army as officers were to be greatly 
increased. To obtam men of this type in large numbers a cavev mast 
be open, pnd the Army must be made # profession," as weQ as an 
ocosmation and a pastime. 

1 & the French Army permutation takes piece within Motions 
of the Army to which m aame uniform is oompum. Thus^^ en officer 
tnastefed from ope rammeDt of Dragoons to another tetehm bis 
unilbrm and fficmga, only the ragimentel number being changed. 
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light of unifonfi distinctions. In a voluntary army 
uniform distinctions are a natural growth, and must 
be maintained. That the multiplication^ uniform 
badges and distinctions has been carried to an 
extreme limit in our Army few would be found to 
deny, and every step in the direction of sinmlifica- 
tion is a step in the right direction. But absolute 
uniformity is quite unattainable, and, in fiict, is not 
desirable. In this, as in other cases where habit 
and tradition are concerned, progress must be slow ; 
it is the direction of the advance and not the speed 
which is most important. 


“ l-’ESTINA I-RNTE." 

But enough has been said to illustrate the nature 
and the difficulty of the problem with which those 
responsible for the administration and welfare of 
the Army are called upon to deal. 

The Army, if it is to serve the nation effectively 
under modem conditions, must become a profession, 
and must offer a career. 

In order that young men of spirit and intelli- 
gence entering the Army may feel that, if they make 
soldiering their profession, a professional reward will 
await them, the career must be open to talent and 
energy wherever found. The horizon of an active 
and intelligent officer must not be absolutely 
bounded by the regiment. On the other hand, any 
policy which invorve.s breaking up existing units, 
and destroying existing traditions, must stand 
condemned. Regimental promotion and the regi- 
mental connection must be the rule, and transfer 
the exception. But the rule must never kill the 
exception ; and no system will ever be truly satis- 
factory under which, ^ possible to say, as can 
with too much trutli'be said now, “the b^ter the 
regiment, the worse the promotion.” 


24 
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SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XXXIV. 

1. ** Esprit de corps’’ and ‘‘esprit de bataillon ” are »not 
identical, nor does the one necessarily exclude the other. 

2. “Esprit de corps” is of immense value in a fighting 
force. 

3. In the Navy, devotion to the “ Ship” is compatible uith 
devotion to “ ITie Service.” 

4. The Royal Artillery furnishes an example of “ esprit do 
corps ” combined with pride in the specnal unit. 

5. The practice of “ permutation ” prevails in foi-eign 
armies without injury to regimental feeling and tradition. 

6. ITie development of the “General Staff” should tend to 
modify the existing regimental system to the advantage of 
the Service. 

7. The practice of regarding the regiment solely as a club 
does not conduce to the Ijest interests of the Service. 

8. The c|uestion of “ uniform ” creates a special difficulty 
in the British Army, but the difficulty is not insuperable. 

9. No modification of the existing »*egimental system can 
be wisely undertaken without the support of a strong body of 
military opinion. This opinion will oe forthcoming it changes 
arfe made with judgment and consideration. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

COMPULSORY SERVICE 

« 

THE ADVOCATES 01 COMPUl-SORY SERVICE. 

A VERY large number of convinced and patriotic 
persons are of opinion that compulsory service, in 
some form, is necessary to ensure the safety of the 
Empire. The word “ Conscription ” is not popular, 
and other phrases such as “ Universal Service,” 
“ National Military Training,” and so on, are often 
used to express very much the same thing. 

It is not necessary to be too precise over the 
definition, but, generally speaking, what is meant is 
universal liability to serve the nation in arms in 
time of war. 

The ideal is in all respects a laudable and 
honourable one. The primary duty of every citizen 
is to defend his country in time of need. The ideal 
of national duty is too little cultivated by the people 
of the United Kingdom, and there can be no doubt 
that a nation which loses this ideal is in great and, 
indeed, in deserved danger. 

It is in^ssible to sympathise with those who 
attack and deride the advocates of compulsory 
service on the ground that they are creating a 
milituy spirit, or are imposing a burden upon 
individuals which they disuke and obiect to. As 
lon^ as the country is threatened by the fleets and 
armies of other nations, it is an exceedingly good 
thing that a military spirit should be encouraged 

sn 
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The fact that individuals object to do their part in 
promoting a great national cause, and object to 
obey a law which would be made for the benefit 
and protection of all, furnishes no reason for 
admiring the objectors or surrendering to their 
objections. 

Nothing but respect is due to those who, in the 
honest belief that the country is in danger and that 
compulsory service alone will save it, urge the 
adoption of conscription or its equivalent upon their 
fellow-countrymen. They deseiyfe all honour for 
their patriotism and their courage. If it were true 
that the country could only be saved by the adoption 
of compulsory sa*vice, if even it could be shown 
that the country was in great peril and that com- 
pulsory service would enable us to surmount that 
peril, no word of criticism of the proposal to adopt 
such a system would be found in these pages. It 
is because, in the opinion of the writer, compulsory 
service is not necessary in order to make the 
country safe, because he holds strongly to the 
opinion that compulsory service might be adopted 
and the country might, nevertheless, be in great 
jeopardy, that he is not an adherent of the policy of 
conscription under any guise. 

THE OBJECT OK CONSCUIPTION. 

The object of conscription in every foreiw 
country is to obtain by compulsion of law tne 
services of the entire manhood of the nation, in 
time of war, for the defence of the national soil. 
Such is the primary object, and the sacred duty of 
defending hearth and home foimishes the justifica- 
tion for we great demand which is made on every 
grown man. It is true that defensive war may be 
nest cmklucted by means of offensive ^Mition, and 
that a frontier can often be best defmded on the 
enemyVaide. For this reason the Geroums erossed 
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the frontier in 1870 , But, by practically universal 
consent, the duty which the Army of t^is country 
IS Klcely to be called upon to perform *is to fight 
an enemy across the sea, and possibly at a great 
distance from home. It will be said that other 
nations maintain their conscript armies for the same 
purpose. It is true that in the past they have done 
so, but with what result < France sent a mobi- 
lised army corps of conscripts to fight in Madagas- 
car, and the fearful mortality which destroyed the 
troops furnished •n object-lesson that France has* 
ncv'er forgotten, and which other nations have not 
been slow to learn. Italy sent her conscripts into 
Erythrea, and the Italian army was destroyed at 
the battle of Adowa. France has abandoned, and 
Germany has ne\ er adopted, the policy of utilising 
her conscript army for distant expeditions in 
tropical and sub-tropical climates. 

'fhere is no sign whatever that the conclusion 
which experience has compelled the great military 
nations of Euro^ to adopt, is likely to be rejected 
by the people of the United Kingdom. There is, 
indeed, much evidence in a contrary direction. 
Parliament, supported, it cannot be doubted, by 
public opiniofi, has deliberately confined three- 
fourths of our troops to service within the limits of 
the United Kingtfom, both in peace and war. It is 
true that the Militia is usually invited to volunteer 
for foreim service, tad that during the South 
Afiican War members of the Volunteer Force were 
^80 asked to serve, not in their units, but as 
individuals. But neither of these circumstances 
strengthens the belief that the public is at present 
pre{>ared to enforce by law the ooligation of foreign 
service, and, it may be, of tropical service, on every 
man fighting age in the country. 

But if tile statutory army is not to be available 
for foreij^ service, the question inevitably arises 
whetiier it is or can be wanted for hmae defence. 
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If it is so required, then, clearly, the whole theory 
of our naval and military preparation is wrong. 
The country has been told over and over again 43iat 
our naval and* military policy is based on an hypo- 
thesis totally inconsistent with the retention of an 
immense army in the United Kingdom. The 
hypothesis was clearly stated by Mr. Balfour when, 
n)eaking as Prime Minister and Chairman of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, he said : 

We have endeavoured to picture to ourselves a clear issue 
which is very unfavourable to this country, and have shown, 
at least to our satisfaction, that on that hypothesis, un- 
favourable as it is, serious invasion of these Islands is not an 
eventuality which we need seriously consider. 

The view expressed by Mr. Balfour has been 
accepted by the Administration of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. It will, indeed, be impossible 
to suppose that any other view was entertained by 
those responsible for the safety of the Empire. If 
an invasion in force, an invasion such as that of 
which France became the victim in 1870, were 
really contemplated, then, indeed, not only would 
coniKiription be reasonable and necessary, but it 
would oe incumbent upon the Goveipment not to 
lose a day in revolutionising our existing military 
arrangements. The idea of resisting the attack of 
an organised army of a million trained troops with 
the forces we at present possess, organised as they 
are now organised, is grotesque. Clearly we do not 
require a great conscnpt army for the omy purpose 
for which such an army can be used. 

COMPULSORY SERVICE AS A MEANS OF PHYSICAL 
TRAINING. 

As a military precaution, compulsory universal 
service is not necessary ; but it is fiur to its adyo' 
cates to admit that, by many of them, eompuliuon 
is not«reoommended <m purely mUitivry grounds. 
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Many of the advocates of universal service declare 
that discipline and training are in themselves excel- 
lent things ; that drill and rifle-shooting are capable 
of taking the place of gymnastics and other forms 
of exercise ; and that by enforcing some sort of 
military training upon the youth and manhood of 
this country, we shall contrive a double debt to 
pay ; shall create, on the one hand, the material 
from which a fighting army may be formed, and, 
on the other hand, shall develop the character and 
strengthen the muscles of thousands of young men 
who pass under the hands of the drill sergeant. 

This argument is entitled to receive most respect- 
ful consideration. Common knowledge, and the 
reports of various Commissions and Committees 
attbrd melancholy evidence of the physical de- 
generation of great masses of our population ; and 
a perusal of the writings and speeches of those who 
claim to be teachers of the people and guides of 
public opinion, makes it abundantly evident that 
the idea of personal sacrifice for national objects is 
by no means a generally accepted or approved 
doctrine. 

But the argument, though entitled to atten- 
tion, is not ^titled to prevail. If gymnastics and 
physical training are required, they^ can be far 
better secured as they have been in France, ki 
Germany, and in Sweden, by organised athletic 
exercises. . To go thipugh a campaign, on campaign 
diet and imder e am paign iu g conditions, is no doiibt 
a fine physical tonic, and those who survive "the 
ordeal will probably issue from it in better health 
wd condition than when they left their homes. It 
is even possible that a system of conscription ’^diich 
imposed upon large sections of the population the 
i^urs of Prussian military discipline, and the 
arduous labour of the German Mancmivres muh| 
heneficially affect the physique of our people.^ But 
to ipretaDd tiuit the kmd of training jirhich is 
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advocated by those who are the most zealous 
advocates of universal service in this country, 
involves an amount of physical exercise sufficient 
to modify the character of a nation, is a phantasy. 
One of the most capable and convinced advocates 
of compulsory service is of opinion that the training 
must be adapted to^it the convenience of the 
men ; and that even the week’s camp which the 
Volunteers now attend is excessive. 

Clearly, if this slender modicum of physical 
exercise be worth paying for, the price paid should 
be very small. But even this advantage cannot be 
bought cheaply, as some would have us believe. In 
the great military countries of the world the Con- 
script Army is the Army, and, practically speaking, 
there is no other. In this country the Conscript 
Army, or the Compulsory-Service Army, or what- 
ever else the statutory force may be called, must 
necessarily be an additional army. The Regular 
Army with its Artillery, its Cavalry, its subsidiary 
services, its barracks, its transports, its pension list, 
must be maintained and must be paid for. When 
the money necessary for this purpose has been 
found and expended, more money must immediately 
be found to pay for the other army which is of 
no use in peace, and may be of no use in war. 

THE COST OF COMPUU^BY SERVICE. 

Scone persons apparently hold that this army will 
be cheap — though anything which is superfluous 
is necessarily dear, — ^but this is an error. In 
Appendix VIII. will be found a statement of the 
actual coit of a compulsory-service army based 
upem most moderate assumptions as to what will be 
required. In that calculation it is assumed that 
the new army will take the place of both the 
Militia and the Volunteers, and that the whole (rf 
theaum^amounting to nearly £4,000,000) oowqpcat 
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on those branches of the Service will be credited to 
the substituted force. On the other liand, a year’s 
service is assumed, and pay at the rate of Is. a day 
is estimated for. These figures may be modified to 
suit any plan in which unpaid service and a very 
short period of training are injduded. But whatever 
the modifications may be, tl^ principal figures of 
the account will remain, provided always that the 
army proposed is to be regarded as a serious one, 
and as intended to take part in war. Any army 
which is going to take part in war with a chance 
of success must have Artillery, Cavalry, arms, 
ammunition, equipment; and, what is perhaps even 
more important, it must have trained officers and 
instructors ^ it must have ranges, manoeuvring 
grounds, and drill grounds. All these things ^ust 
be paid for. Is the game worth the candle ? As 
a means of providing gymnastic exercises and open- 
air education for a portion of our town population, 
it certainly is not. 

But if such an army is to be more than an 
amusement, no half-measures will suffice. It will 
be necessary to take matters seriously, to enforce 
discipline, to punish disobedience, to make the work 
of training arduous and unremitting ; every man, 
willing and unwilling, must be put through the 
mill. .Will the country pay this price ? If it 
believds that the sacrifice is necessary, that 'there 
is a real danger tof^ie guarded against, it will 
doubtless pay the price, heavy as it is, — but not 
otherwise. 

It will be said that other nations submit to 
compulsory service, and are all the better for doing 
so. No one who knows what conserij^ion has 
done tar Gennany as a whole, and for Prui^ia in 
particular, wUi cteny that universal service has 
conferred upon the German people many benefits 
in addhioa to the great gift of victory in four 
But here again the price paid has 
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been a heavy one. If there have been benefits 
there have b^n evils, and great evils. Militarism, 
the creation of a special caste of officers outside 
and superior to the law, the unpleasant and some- 
times brutal life in the barracks. These are among 
the evils. Prussia hu had its “ Offizier Corps ” for 
more than a century.^ It has learnt to tolerate the 
institution, and has in consequence enjoyed such 
benefits as the existence of this class of privileged 
specialist can confer. But in this country we 
Mve no such class, and we should never allow it 
to be created. But “ go-as-you-please ” officers are 
of little value, and are of least value where large 
numbers of soldiers of all classes, compelled by 
law to serve, are subjected to the i|»slraints of 
disd^ine. 


CONSCRIPTION A DYING CAUSE. 

There is, moreover, another important objection 
which occurs to those who know what conscription 
is, and what are the evils — evils which equal, if 
they do not outweigh, its advantages. Is con- 
scription so firmlj^ established in the affections of 
those nations which suffer from, or enjoy, it, that 
we are wise in submitting ourselves to its heavy 
pressure ? There is evidence, which cannot be 
overlooked, to the effect that conscription iwrather 
a dying than a growing duse; and if that be 
so, it would be a calamity if we were to identify 
ourselves with a fruling and discredited £uth« 


AUf^^TABY OPINION AND CONSCRIPTION. 

One other very important consideration, with 
respect to the proposu to establish oompulsoiy 
and universal service in thi^ country, must m dealt 
with. It is probable that the gr^ m^ority of 
soldieia are strongly in iSavour of ooixqpulsorysin^o; 
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many of them believe that without it an adequate 
army cannot be raised and maintained, and others 
hold that conscription, or something like it, would 
remove many of the diflBculties with which they 
find themselves confronted under tlie voluntary 
system. 

It would be unreasonable to criticise or cavil at an 
opinion which is natural, and which is entertained 
for the most excellent reasons. But the wisdom of 
the particular action, which some soldiers consider 
it permissible to take in order to attain their ideal, is 
certainly open to question. The military view as 
to the danger of insufficient training, and the folly 
of relying upon badly officered and undisciplined 
troops, ii substantially the same as that which has 
found expression in these pages. Of th^iti fact 
there is abundance of documentary evidence. It 
is strange, therefore, to find any soldiers con- 
senting to and even supporting projects of which 
the necessary result must 1^ the creation of 
large hordes of untrained and ill-officered levies — 
troops as unlike those which compose the armies 
of the great Military Powers as it is possible to 
imagine. The secret of this strange acquiescence, 
however, is not far to seek. There are undoubtedly 
soldiers who are confident that the projects which 
have been referred to are inevitably destined to 
failun ; that the inadequacy of the plan will be so 
obvious that the nation, weary and disappointed, 
will at lengiii resign itself to the acceptance of real 
compulsory^ semce under the only conditions which 
can make it effective. 

It is permissible to suggest that Uiose who take 
this view — and they exist — those who anr prepared 
to accept a solution, not because they believe m its 
success, but because thev hope to gain what they 
want out oS its inevitable breakdown, are playing 
a dangerous game. 

There is no sign whatevo: that the country is in 
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favour of compulsory service in any such shapes 
as will lead to the>creation of a real army. The 
breakdown of any of the half-ao^^alf proposals 
that have been made in this direction is probable 
enough, but that the breakdown will bring about 
a final and satisfactory solution of the military 
problem there is no reason w^hatever to believe. 

To sacrifice the substance for the shadow is a 
very dangerous and unwise proceeding ; and the 
Army will, in the long run, owe little thanks to 
'those who hope, like Medea, to effect its cure by 
boiling it in a cauldron of confusion and dissolution 
in the hope that it may emerge rejuvenated from 
the ordeal. 

SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XXXV. 

1, There are many advocates of Compulsory Sernce, 
Universal Training, or Conscription in the country. 

2, The idea which animates the advocates of compulsory 
service — namely, the duty of the individual to take a wiare of 
the national burdens— is sound and deserving of admiration. 

8. If compulsory service is necessaiy for the safety of the 
country, it sfiould be adopted. 

Compulsory service is not necessary for the safety of the 
country. 

6. No nation has adopted compulsory service for the 
prosecution of war in distant countries. The nations which 
nave attempted to do so had reason to re^t the experiment. 

6. A compulsory-service army which is not available for 
foreign service, is not required by this country. 

7. Compulsory service cannot with advantage be adopted 
solely as a means for providing physical exercises. 

8. Compulsory service must involve great additional cost. 

9. Soldiers who are prepared to sacrifice the Regular Army 
in the hope that conscription may be the result are sacrificing 
the substanft for a shadow. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 


THE COMMITTEE OF IMPERIAL DE- 
FENCE AND THE GENERAL STAFF: 
PART I 

'J'he foljb^ng quotation is from a memorandum 
drawn dp by the author in October, 19(ML It 
has been made to serve as an introduction W the 
present chapter because it furnishes an accurate 
summary of the argument which it is desired 
to enforce. Tlie memorandum contained a series 
of examples drawn from the recent naval and 
military nistoiy of the country, and intended to 
illustrate the propositions advanced. The con- 
cluding portion of the document embodied the 
writer’s view as to the true constitution and function 
of the permanent consultative body he desired to 
see established, together with detailed suggestions 
as to the means by which such a body might be 
created. 

A MEMORANDUM ON THE NEED FOR ORGANISATION 
FOR W AR. 

THE NEED FOE OEGANISATION. ^ 

1. A mdh complete Orgofrmation for War tieeded , — It is 
submitted That there is a need for more complete organisation 
for war throughout the £m|Hrc than at present exists. 

A Special Body neceaeary . — ^"^at for the purpose of 
creating and maintaining such improved system of organiw- 
it is necessary to create a special IsMy, whose duties 
861 
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shall be different from, and additional to^ those now assigned 
to the Intelligence Department of the two Semces, 

3. Two methods of proof . — ^That the need for such organi- 
sation exists may be demonstrated by two classes of argument, 
the one a priori^ the other basea upon specific instances 
of cases in which injury has resulted, or may be expected 
to result, to the Empire from the absence of such organisation. 

4. The a priori argument . — It is reasonable to assume that 
a new and improved form of organisation is required on the 
following grounds, among others : 

5. The Problem of D fence a complex one . — The problem 

4f the defence of the Empire as a whole, and the effective, 
scientific, and economical utilisation of its resources in time 
of war, is an exceedingly difficult and complex one. It 
is a problem far more difficult and complicated than that 
which is presented by any other nation. ^ 

6. Th^fore it requires special and scienttfUe study . — It 
is reaiNpnable to suppose that the many compete (questions 
which arise can only oe dealt with by persons who have made 
a special and scientific study of the facts of the situation and 
of the principles which ought to govern the Administration 
in dealing with those facts. 

7. Other countries find bodies of experts necessary . — The 
existence in other countries of bodies of experts specially 
tredned to consider and report upon questions affecting the 
naval and military problems confronting those countries, 
furnishes some evidence that this country cannot safely 
dispense with an equally well-trained body of men. 


THE INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENTS OF THE SERVICES. 

8. The Naval aud Military Departments do not meet the 
want . — It may be contended that the Intellinnce Depart- 
ments of the two Services already supply all uiat is iieraed, 
and that if they are not now adequate ^y can be made so 
by mere addition to the staff of the respective Departments. 
It is possible that this may prove to be the case, but there 
seem strong reasons, to which reference will be made at alater 
Siam, for believing that no mere extension of thp Naval and 
Miutary Intelligence. Departments will provide ail that the 
situation demands. Moreover, it can be proved to demon- 
stration that these Departments do not at present, and 
under existing conditions, do all that the country has a right 
to require. 

9* Shffi qf these Ikpa/rtments crMaiedL<---Atld iMtfa ft h 
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relevant to point ^ut that not only do the Intellicenlse 
Dej)artnients in ihe two Services compare unfavourably in 
point of numbere iWth the corrdsponding institutions in 
Germany, but that there is no reasonable or logical pro- 
portion between the establishments of the British Naval 
and Military Departments respectively. , 

10. The Intelligence Departments of the British N^vy an|J 
Ari.i^ respectively are compai’ed as follows : 

British N.I.D. : 

1 D.Pf.I. (Rear-Admiral) (salary 1,500). 

4? Assistant D.N.I.*'8 (Captains, R.N.). 

6 Commanders. 

1 Fleet Paymaster (for special duties). 

6 Marine Officers. 

Total 18 
^ % 

BiJftish M.I.D. ; 

1 D.G.M.I. (salary .^2,100). 

8 A.Q.M.G.’s (one temporary). 

8 D.A.Q.M.G.’s (ditto). 

8 Staff’ Captains (ditto). 

SO 

Also : 1 A.Q.M.G. (for Mobilising duties). 

1 D.A.Q.M.G. (ditto). 

1 Staff Captain (ditto) 

Total 23 

11. Compared with German M,LD. and NJ.D , — The Intel- 
ligence Department of the German Army comprises no less 
than 260 officers. , . . 

12. Conchunons.-^lt will be seen from these figures that 
Aot only are the British establishments inferior in point of 
numbers to those of Germany, but that in this county the 
relative importance of the two Services is in no way reflected 
in the apportbumcnt of the Intellectual equipment assi^ed 
to them. '!]^t the Intelligence Department of the British 
Navy shoull be i^anifestly inferior in regard to the number 
of iU {^rsonnel to the Intelligence Depiu-tment of the BritiA 
Army is an anomaly which cannot be satisfactorily explained. 

18- JfgutUmi firm the German General The exist- 

of the German General Staff" is, it is submitted, a strong 
a priori argument in favour of the creation in this countiy of 
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a body with Actions linalogous to, though not necessarily 
identical with, those of the General Stafl||, ^ ^ * 

14. Special trainmg^^ German qffictf^- — The problem ol 
defending Germany against attack, ana of utilising the 
resources of the Gertnan Empire with the greatest advantage 
in tim^ of war, is a complicated and difficult oqle. In ordei 
to provide for its due performance, a large number of German 
opicerB are elaborately educated from their early youth 
upwards. A highly intricate scientific question is studied 
in a scientific manner by specialists wJiq devote a trained 
intelligence to its examination. ^ 

. 1 5. Our ProhleJOi of Defence far more compRtaied than that 

^ Germany. — But the problem of defending Gennany, and 
of utilising iche resources of the German Empire to the best 
advantage in time of war, sinks into insignificance compared 
with the far greater and more elaborate problegi presented 
by the needs and circumstances of the British B|^ire. And 
yiti it is no exaggeration to say that the cojpfnuous and 
flcientiftc study of the problem as a whole ffi “ nobody’s 
business ; and that no body of Bntish officers receives 
a training to be compared with that which is made obligatory 
for all officers serving on the German General Staff. 

16, Hiffher oiganualum therefore needed. — It seems reason- 
able to inter that the more complicated problem requires the 
higher organisation to deal with it, and that we cannot safely 
dispense with that which Germany has found to be essential. 

17. E^act imitation of German system not necessary. — It is 
not, of course, sug^ted that, b^ause German conditions 
have produced the German General Staff, British conditions, 
which are quite different from German ones, need necessarily 
produce an identical organisation. 

COMMUTE OF THE CABINET ON DEFENCE. 

16. Cabinet Defence Committee : its vaJm . — It would be 
unreasonable, when proposing the formation of a new body, 
to omit all mention of the existing Council of Defence. It 
is not, however, necessaiy to say unueb about this Council. 
The VUue in a Constitutional oountr/ ot a link between to 
Naval and Military Departments and the Executive Authority 
vested in the Prime Minister and to Aibinet is generally 
recognised. The CiAninittee of the Cabinet on Defence 
doubtless has its value as furnishing such a IihIl 
19* lU shoficomnigs.-^'S^t that the Committee is really 
capable of supervising or directing the defesioe of the 
can soaroc^ Be seriously contend^ 
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Members are not spedalists . — None of the Members of the 
Committee are specialists, and all of them, being occupied in 
very impcirtant mattes of State, ara^ prevented from giving 
more than a very 4nall portion of their time and attention 
to the important subjects upon which, it is presumed, they 
advise the Cabinet as a whole. 

20. *No Minutes kept^ therefore no continuity ofjpplicy 
possible — Apart from all these questions, there is onedwtu^ 
in tne proceedings of tlie Defence Committee of the C^inet 
which renders it absolutely impossible that it should perform 
with advantage th^ duty of an advisory Council on questions 
of defence. As has been frequently stated by the Prim^ 
Minister, the Committee keeps no minutest But the keeping 
of minutes is absolutely essential if continuity of. policy is to 
be preserved and if a body of accepted doctrine is to be 
(leated. 


MINISrklls AND “EXPERTS.' 

21. No r^ffn'ised authority on Naval or Military qijibstiom : 
Contrast with Germany . — It is one of the most remarkable 
proofs of the inadequacy of our present arrangements that 
there is no acceptedf view with regard to any great question 
concerning the Naval and Military Services, and that no 
man or body of men speaks on naval or military subjects 
with an authority which commands general respect. It is 
not the least remarkable that this should be the case. 
If in Germany the Stettmer Zeitung were to enunciate one 
theory with regard to the distribution of the German Army 
and the German General Staff were to express another 
and contradictory opinion, no reasonable German would pay 
the slightest attention to the newspaper, or would entertain 
the least doubt as to which view were the correct one. 

22. An Ukiatration from the ecientife ^orld , — Even in this 
country an 4>pinian on the liquefaction of gases expressed by 
Lord Uayleigh or Professor Dewar would carry more weight 
with the general public than a contrary opinion expressed by 
the Keig^Uey Echo or the Briwton Journal. But in both the 
above cases public qj^inion would accept the official as aminst 
the non-^officnal opinion, beAuse all the world would Icnow 
that in eithor ca)te such an opinion was the outcome of close 
ap^ication, of long «tudy» and of scientific methods. 

28. TTie ^ ojficuW^ mew in Naval and MiUtary questions 
“^^t accepted :ne4iaons . — With regard to naval and militaiy 
•ubjects in this countzy, however, no such presumption exists. 
It xs no exaggeratipn to say that in a conflict of opinion 

25 
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lietween a newspaper or other critic on the one hand, and the 
official exponent of the Naval or Milita^ Departments on 
the other, the public rarely give the mnefit of an} pre- 
sumption to tne official view. Ver^ •often, no doubt, tlie 
public are wrong, but their instinct is a correct one, and is 
aue to the fact that they have come to regard expressions of 
opimpn on naval and military questions as merely individual 
vieHW formed without reference to any particular studv, 
and often destined to be contradicted the next day by another 
professional authority equally eminent, in the Service and 
equally unqualified to come forward^ a scientific and informed 
exponent of any body of doctrine*. 


THE ABSENdlCOF A SOUND PKOFESSIONAL OPINION ON NAVA I 
AND MILITARY QUEsriONS. 

£4. Ministers often misled hy experts."^ — If would be 
treasonable to blame the public for their wanl of belief, 
TOP undoubtedly the attituae is common to the political 
heads of great parties. Nothing is more common than to 
hear Ministers speak with indignation and annoyance of the 
errors into which they have been led by accepting the advice 
of naval and military officers whom it has been customary 
to style ‘‘experts.” In nine cases out of ten the Minister 
has actually oeen misled, and has real ground for complaint ; 
but to conclude from this fact that there is no science of war 
and the preparation for war, and that that science cannot 
be more clearly expounded by those who have studied it than 
the first man in the street, is a great mistake. 

£5. A good o^er not necessarily a/n expert m Drfence 
questions. — The f^t is that a man does not b^ome an expert 
m militaiy matters because he wears a red coat, or in naval 
matters because he wears a blue one. If he has attitined 
distinction in either Service it is probable that he is an expert 
in some particular department of his profession. He may be 
a good flag officer, a good gunner, a good disciplinaiWi 
a frantier leader, or meimy a braTe and active-minded 
man; but he may be all or any of these things without 
necessarily t»eing an expert in mreat science of war, or 
acquainted with the me^ods by whi^ under the complicated 
conditions of our Empire, preparation for war can most 
efibctively be made. Minister constantly depmd upon 'Ac 

2 inion m professional men in reapecft to subjects of which 
sir advisers have no expert knowledge whatever. 0; is 
wondaTt then,«thai disappointments are frequent 
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26. Conclusion : The need for true eseperts . — It ia submitUll . 
that under these oimumstances it ia greatly to be desired 
that the country- should be fumisRed with a body of men 
who are, or who may in time become, true experts, and that 
facilities may be given for the creation and growth of a body 
of opinion yith regard to military questions which will 
command respect because it ia the outcome of qfg^^ihe 
method and research, 

THE HECOXS¥lTUTfIDN OF THE COMMxTTEE 
OF DEFENCE. 

In the spring of the year 1903, the Committee 
of Defence was reconstituted by the Prinie Minister 
{The Right Hoii, A. .7. Balfour) and important 
alterations’ made in its composition and functions. 
The Corafhittce was no longer confined to membeills 
of the Cabinet, but was extended to include not 
only the First Sea Lord and the Director of Naval 
Intelligence on behalf of the Navy, and the Chief 
of the General Staff and the head of the Intelligence 
Branch on behalf of the Army, but other indi- 
viduals who were from time to time summoned to 
attend the Committee for special purposes. Thus 
the composition of the Committee at its ordinary 
meetings was as follows : — The Prime Minister, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, the Secretary of 
State for War, the First Sea Ixord, the Chief of the 
General Staff of the Army, and the Directors of the 
Intelligence L^artments of the Navy and Army 
re^ectively. To these, who may be regarded as the 
ordinary members of the Committee, others were 
a^ed xtom time to time when the subjects under 
discussion fuade their prteence essential oi;^ desirable. 
Thus the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
the Secretary of State for India, and the Chancellor 
of the Exche<mer were frequent though not regular 
attmdants. Important permanent officials were 
occasionally called into council, and a valuable 
preoedmt was set by the extension of an invitatitm 
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to a Canadian Miitister to attend on an occasion 
when the defence the Dominion fonned the 
subject of deliberation. 

THE PRIME MINISTER AND THE COMJHTTEE 
OF DEFENCE. 

It must be clearly understood, however, that, 
while the attendance at the meetings of the Com- 
mittee was of the character deaicrihed, the Committee 
of Imperial Defence, as originally constituted, had 
no regular members, eu' qjficio or otherwise. It 
was throilj^hout the view of the Prime Minister that 
he was, and must of necessity be, the sole permanent 
nucleus of the Committee, and that it was within 
province to summon to any given meeting any 
pbrson or persons whom he considered qualified to 
assist him in preparing a policy to lay before the 
Cabinet. That the heads or the Naval and Military 
Departments, with their advisers, should as a rule 
come within this category was natural, but the 
Prime Minister was always careful to maintain his 
right both of exclusion and inclusion untrammelled 
by any rule or precedent. 

It was in the exercise of this discretion that at the 
close of the year 1905, on the eve of laying down the 
seals of office, he caused an invitation to btf sent 
to an eminent but unofficial civilian to attend the 
Committee, an invitation which it appears has been 
renewed prior to every subsequent meeting of that 
body. It is assumed that such has been the course 
pursued or else that the basis upon which the Com- 
mittee was reconstituted has been altered, and that 
the principle of permanent membership on impoint- 
ment by toe Prune Minister has now been adbpted. 

THE VALUE OF THE COMMITTEE. 

There caii be no donbt at all that the Committee 
of Defence as reconstituted is an immense impiove- 
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ment upon the original body of that name. Its 
existence in its,|)resent form is in itself an evidence 
that the need for a scientific review of our naval 
and military problems is recognised. The regular 
consultatiiMi which has been established between 
the directors of the policy of the nation on the one 
hand and the chiefs of the two military services on 
the other, proves that the intimate connection 
between policy and aimaments has been at length 
recognised. The freijuency with which meetings 
hav e been held and the constant attendance of the 
Prime Minister, testify to the importance which is 
now attached to the deliberations of the Committee. 
The practice of recording the conclusions of each 
meeting in printed minutes is in itself a notable 
adv’^ance, and is the first step towards the creation 
of a consistent and national tradition regulating 
our naval and military policy. 

Ijastly, the appointment of a paid secretary, and 
the selection for tne post of a man of high distinction 
and wide experience, may be taken as signs that 
the value of continuity in the proceedings of such 
a body as the Committee of Defence has at length 
been recognised, even though the steps taken to 
ensure such continuity have hitherto been tentative 
and inadequate. It is difficult to exaggerate the 
vidue of the work that has been done by the Com- 
mittee of Defence since its reconstitution. Much 
of that work has been of a most important character. 
In a certaiqi^ sense this cannot be regarded as alto- 
gether a matter of congratulation. The very 
magnitude of the tasks which the Committee has 
found awaiting it is a measure of past neglect. 
That scientific consideration of some of the 
most important problems of Imperitd Defence 
should have to tc undertaken m initio at the 
pr^ent time is a fact calculated to |[ive rise to very 
serious refiections. Nor must it be supposed 
that beeauie a oortain amount of attention is now 
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being given to these problems, past errors have as 
yet been compensated for, or the 6yUs due to past 
n^Iect been removed. It is absolutely essential 
to remember that it is not in the power of a 
natidn to abridge to any considerable extent the 
period which must be devoted to the scientific 
preparation for war. Quite apart from material 
preparation, knowledge and experience arerequired , 
and knowledge and experience are plants of slow 
growth. It takes far longer to train a mind than 
to make a gun. 

THK DEFECTS OF THE COMMITTEE. 

While, however, much has been ac6omplished 
for which the nation is largely indebted to the 
unflagging interest and personal exertions of Mr. 
Balfour, much remains to be done. It would be 
a great mistake to imagine that the Committee 
of Imperial Defence has done its work, or even 
that time alone is required to enable it to perfect 
that which it has already begun. There are still 
patent defects in the con.stitution of the Committee 
itself which must be remedied if it is to accomplish 
all that the nation has a right to hope and expect 
^m it 

THE AMATEUa ELEMENT — POLITICAL. 

‘In the first place the Committee of Defence 
is, and under its present constitution must continue 
to be, a body of “ amateurs.” This may seem a 
somewhat extreme statement, when made with 
regard to a Committee which numbers omohg its 
ordinaiy members fiiur profbssiomd autihmnties 
occupying high and responsible posts in Ike great 
comratant Services. 

But the statement can neverthdess be sttstained. 
That the pcditical members of the Committee ^ould 
be ''amateurs” with respect to much of the work 
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transacted, is, of course, inevitable under our 
existing constitutional arrangements. Ministers are 
necessarily cfidsen from the not ineligible section 
of the preponderant political party in Parliament, 
and are rarely returned to the House of Conttnons 
on account of their i^ecial fitness for administration, 
and still more rarely for their fitness to perform the 
special duties connected with the office to which 
they are ultimately assigned on the recommendation 
of the Prime Minister. If, howeve'*, it be clearly 
understood that the function of a political Minister, 
when taking part in the deliberations of the 
Committee of Defence, is, or ought to be, mainly 
political, and rarely, and in a very slight degree, 
military, it will become apparent that the “amateur” 
element need not necessarily characterise the work 
of the political members. A politician, who con- 
fines himself to contributing his political experience 
to the solution of a problem partly political and 



authority upon purely military questions. 

THE AMATEUR EI.EMENT — NAVAL AND MIIATAEY. 

It is, however, rather on the non-political side tftat 
the “ amateur ” element is most likely to be found. 
This apparently paradoxical statement is explained, 
as soon as we enquire what is the actual contribution 
which the naval and military members are asked to 
make, and what are their probable qualifications for 
rendering tJie service demanded of them. 

How best to utilise the resources of the British 
Empire for the defence of the Empire is a vast and 
comidicated problenu It is common knowled^ 
that the incomparably simpler problem of the 
d^s^ nf G'amuRny has for generations past 
adeqiMte material for a life-long s^dy 
oa the jpait faundnbds of the most intelligent 
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thinkers in the Fatherland. The men who under- 
take this stjidy are carefully selected, and, having 
Deen selected, are gWen every opportunity of 
pursuing their work under the most favourable 
conditions. The idea tliat high command in the 
arm^ «r navy, or even distinguished service in the 
field, can, apart from other experience, qualify 
tm officer to express an opinion upon the general 
problem of defence and organisation for war 
would be scouted, and justly scouted, as illogical 
and inconsistent with scientific method. I'here 
is not the slightest reason why a successful 
general, a victorious admiral, or a man of con- 
spicuous valour should not also be a profound 
student of the innumerable factors which go to 
make up the great problem of Imperial Defence. 
But on the other hand, there is no reason whatever 
why he should be. It is eminently desirable that a 
naval or military member of the Committee of 
Defence should have had experience in war or 
in the command of fleets or armies : he will never 
furnish the full contribution of which a military 
mind is capable, unless he possesses this experience. 
But he can possess it, and at the same time 
be almost entirely useless as a member of the 
Committee of Defence. He must have something 
more, and that something must be the outcome of 
long, patient, and exhaustive study, in a great 
school, and, if possible, under a great teacher. No 
man can command the m'eat teacher. But it is 
possible by patience, and by the exercise of the 
same common sense which we apply in other 
professions, to create the great sdiooi. In tiiiie a 
scholar will stand head and shoulders above his 
fellows, and will become the teacher we require. 
But we must begins and must be content to wait 
We have not begun yet And thus it is that we 
ere ooiffironted by the danmr of having to sunmfeon 
to the Committee of Defence sailors and aoldicn 
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who are chosen by virtue of their office, and not 
because, among all the soldiers and sail^ who hold, 
the King’s commission, thAy are best qualified to 
tell the political administrators of the Empire 
what is the true judgment of military science vith 
respect to the great problems upon which they* are 
asked to advise. Until the professional element 
upon tlie Committee of Defence can be relied 
upon to give ei|)ressiQn to a truly scientific and 
considered opmion upon all problems submitted 
to it, the Committee will remain incomplete and 
inadequate for its purpose. 


THE ABSENCE OP CONTINUITY AMONG THE 
POLITICAI. MEMBERS. 

Again, it is of the highest importance that there 
should be an element of continuity in the work of 
the Committee. As far as the politieal members 
are concerned, it is idle to hope for a change in 
conditions which are the inevitable outcome of our 
party system. It would be outside the province of 
this work to discuss the advantages which the 
nation derives, or is supposed to derive, from the 
party system. That the existence of the system 
has always been, and probably always will be, most 
detrimental to the Army and Navy, considered as 
fighting machines, is beyond dispute. But it is 
sufficient for the present purpose to accept the con- 
vraational view that this msadvantage is more than 
compensated by the great benefits which the opera- 
ti(m of ^e S 3 rstem confers upon the nation in other 
respects. It is, however, manifestly inconvenient 
that at least half the personnel of an important 
body engaged 'm permanent work should be liable 
to dismissal ah any moment for reasons wholly 
^TBeasmeoted that work. Moreover, so im* 
poitant is the positkm of the PriaieuMinista: on 
the Cmnnuthee of Defeance that its value must 
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necess«ily be affected by the idiosyncrasy of the 
individual who presides over its deliberations. We 
need not go ^ intb ‘ our past history to find 
examples of Ministers tq whom the work of the 
Committee would have been tedious and un- 
congenial, and statesmen of similar bent of mind 
may again occupy tlie position of Premier. The 
work of a body whose chief is indifferent or un- 
sympathetic cannot prosper 

THE ABSENCE OF CONTINUITY AMONG THE 
PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS. 

But the want of continuity among the pro- 
fessional members is a serious defect in the 
organisation of the Committee which need not 
remain without a remedy. It is true that the 
personnel of the Board of Admiralty and of 
the Army Council, respectively, does not necessarily, 
or indeed usually, change with a change of Govern- 
ment. But the salutary rules which regulate the 
duration of commands indirectly affect the term of 
service of the naval and military members of the 
Committee, and three or four years is probaWy the 
average term of membership of any individual. 
When it is remembered that during a period of a 
hundred years the Prussian General Staff was pre- 
sided over by three chiefs only, it will be reoo^msed 
that the span allotted to our own naval and military 
advisers in which to accumulate and utilise their 
experience, is .very short That if the naval and 
muitary members of the Committee are to begin 
their specialised career when they enter the Com- 
mittee, and to finish it when they leave the Com- 
mittee, the time is far too short is brnrond doubt. 
There is, however, much to be said ftir the view 
that on sudi a body as the Committee of Defiance, 
, in which thie ’Ructuctiiig ihctors of peptics' are 
.eontinually modifying the military si||piti0Q, th^ 
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should be frequent additions of new blood, afid that 
no idea, however excellent, i^ould be allowed to be-* 
come stereotyped, or accepted as good for all time. 
But if this ^’iew is to j>revail, it is all the more 
important that the officers who are from t^pe to 
time summoned to the Committee should be in a 
position to regard the years spent at the Council 
table as merely an interlude m a course of cognate 
professional study. They must be drawn from and 
must return to a great school of n^ilitary thought 
and teaching in which they have been in turn 
students and profe,ssors. 

Unless continuity of tradition and uniformity of 
standard are secured by these means, the constant 
changes in the composition of the Committee of 
Defence which the present system renders inevit- 
able, must be detrimental to efficiency, and must 
tend to produce spasmodic action and violent 
reversals of policy. 

THE SECRETARY OK THE COMMITTEE. 

It may be said that the principle of continuity is 
recognised in the appointment of a permanent, or 
quasi-permanent Secretary. But such is far from 
oeing the case. The Secretary of the Committee 
of DefMice, however able, ought to exercise a 
purely ministerial function. It is his duty to record 
uie minutes, to arrange the business subject to 
instructions, to act the part of “ Rememlirancer ” 
to the Committee, and to make them aware of 
what has taken place at previous ideetings. It is 
in no sens$ the auty of the Secretary to formulate, 
to express, or even to influence policy. 

THE ABSENCE OF A TRUE PROFESSIONAL £IE:MENT. 

It wffl be seen, thoefore, that, while in the 
opinion of the author the Commitliee of Defence 
K8 DOW ODS^npituted is a body of great importance, 
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which hfts done, and is capable of doing, most 
valuable work for dio; Empire, it still falls short 
of what an Imperial Council of Defence ought to 
be and might be. The principal defect is un- 
doubtedly the absence ')of a truly professional 
element. Until the officers, who attend by virtue 
of their office or otherwise, can be justly regarded 
as the recognised exponents of an instructed and 
enlightened professional opinion, they will fail to 
carry that weight in the deliberations of the Com- 
mittee to which their position entitles them, and 
will constantly be placed at a disadvantage in the 
presence of civilian colleagues more expert than 
they in the arts of discussion and dialectic, and 
scarcely less familiar with the “ higher learning ” of 
the naval and military sciences. 

There is only one way in which this defect in 
the constitution of the Committee can be removed. 
The “ higher learning ” of the profession, the study 
of the great problems of Imperial Defence, and of 
the utilisation of the resources of the Empire in 
time of war, must be specifically imposed upon the 
two Services, and the best-qualified members of 
those Services must be given ample opportunity of 
pursuing their important and onerous studies under 
the most favourable conditions. 


It is not apparent whether the practice of addini^ unofficial civilians 
to the Comnuttee of l>efence ia to form the rule or to be confined to a 
aiu^le exception. It is possible that some good reason for the practice 
may exist, but its disadvantages are great and obvious. 

No objeotiori can be taken to the summojEiiiig of an individual on a 
special occasion and for a special purpose. Such a proceedii^ is 
entirely in accordance with the intdxitioiis of the late Prime Miiuster 
(Mr. ftdfoatr) as comxnunioated to Parliament It is quite oonoeipble 
that the peculiar and expert knowle^ of one man may be of 
value when problems connected with the subject in which he is 
a specialist are under discussion. But to add a perfectly irresponsible 
unofficial civilian to the Committee as a permanent member le miih) 
another matter, and inrites a departure trim established usage which 
has AOt^ iuthem, been eommuntated to Parlisjnent or recommesided 
to the public. ^ 

A ctrillati in this porition eigoya opportunitiee aooorded to pe other 
aubject of the Crown. Withont warrant or oommiasipo firom any one 
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he can claim and exercise the pnvilei^e of ransacking the most 
(nnhdential documents entrusted to the custody of the gmt Military 
Departments. He is responsible toj^oboty. He is not a Munster, 
and cannot be dismissed. ParliomeS^ iotes him no salary, and he is, 
therefore, entirely independent of j^the House of Commons He 
may he the active agent in a policy which gravely affects the future of 
the nation If the policy succeed^e is at liberty to take the credit ; 
if it fails and ends in difcaster, th^lame must fall on the shoulp^ of 
all his colleagues, uhile he goes scot-free No one can measure the 
scope of his activities , for he uoi ks iii the dark The salutary rules of 
distijihne and prudence which preclude our great public officers from 
inspiring the newspapers, or cairying on a polemic under the anonymity 
of <1 journalist, do not apph to him 

In a word, the position is, and mist be, exceptional m the highest 
degree It is probably safe to say that the piactae is not a desirable 
one, and that if resorted to at all, it should only he permitted under 
M 1 y c iear regulations 

It IS to be desired that ii an\ future appoixitments the reason for 
such an appointment should be clearly staterl It would also be well if 
the precise powers and functions of the person appointed were made 
public, and a salary, nominal or otherwise, attached to their office, so 
that, like other members of the ( ommittee, his conduct could, if 
necessary, be discussed and challenged in Parliament 

At a time when the ramihcatioiiM of international finance are so wide- 
sjiread and so important, it \^oiild also be well to demand that non-official 
members of the Committee should accept a self-denying ordinance, and 
should have no connection, direct or indii’ect, with any of the areat 
industrial or financial undertakings whose prosperity is indissolubly 
mterwo\en with the working out of the political problems of the world. 
It is conceivable that such a c^e might occur in connection with future 
appointments. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XXXVL 

1. There is need for a more complete organisation for war. 

2. Arguments in favour of this contention will be found in 
the memorandum dated 20th October, 1902. 

3. The Committee of Imjperial Defence was greatly im- 
proved by its reconstitution in 1902. 

4. In theory the Prune Minister is the only permanent 
member of the Committee of Defence. 

6. In practice the Committee of Defence is usually com- 
posed of the Prime Minister, the First Lord of the A|bniralty, 
and the Secretary of State for War, with their princip^ 
professional advisers, and such other Ministers as may be 
specially concerned in proceedings, and of private in- 
dividuaiB who may be called in by the Ftime Minuter. 

The Committee, as constituted, has done, and is cajpable 
of doing, very valuable work ; but there are defects m its 
oomposHiotu 
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7. The principal defect in tlj(B composition of the Com- 
mittee is^'the absence of a truly professional element. 

8. The Committee also suffers from want of continuity. 

9. The want of continuity, as far as the political element 
is concerned, is inevitable. It is not inevitable in the case 
of the naval and military eluent. 

10. '.It is essential that a trmy professional element should 
be added to the Committee. 

11. The profes.sional element can only be brought into 
existence by the creation of a true “ General Staff.” 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

THE COMMITTEE OF IMPERIAL 
DEFENCE AND THE GENERAL STAFF: 
PART II 

THE CIENEUAI. STAFl' OF THE ARMY. 

This work does not deal with the Navy, and it is 
not intended to include in it any suggestions as to 
the methods by which the officers of the Navy 
may be assisted to study the problems of Imperial 
Defence. Much has already been done by the 
establishment of the War College, and in other 
ways. More remains to be done, and there is no 
reason to believe that the Board of Admiralty is 
unconscious of, or indifferent to the fact. 

Nor is there any need to argue at length in 
favour of the creation of a new machinery for the 
higher instruction of the Army. Happily there is 
at length a consensus of opinion upon this all- 
important subject. Successive Ministers have 
recognised the need for a General Staff of the 
Army, and it is satisfactory to observe that not 
only is there agreement as to the general principle, 
but an almost equally close agreement as to the 
steps which ^ould be taken to give effect to it. 

It was natural that in 1905 the Secreihry of 
State for War, who for many years had made 
a clo% study of the organisation of the Army, and 
who in the memorandum of 1903, alreadw^refeired 
to, had put on record his conviction that we duties 
of a General Staff were not adequately performed 

398 
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t 

in our Army, should endeavour to utilise the 
authority conferred upop nim to supply thfe insti- 
tution which he had' so often declared to be 
indispensable. 

THE MEMORANDUM OK 1905. 

The issue in November, 1905, of a memorandum, 
signed by the Secretary of State and addressed 
to the Chief of the General Staff, furnished 
the public with evidence that an attempt had 
been made to perform the duty and to lay the 
foundation on which a real General Staff for the 
Army might in time be constructed. The docu- 
ment is printed below. As a matter of fact, it 
forms but one of a series of papers in which the 
all-important question of the composition and 
functions of the Staff were dealt with. 

The memorandum itself is brief and simple, but 
it must not be supposed that its preparation and 
issue were unattend(Al with difficulty. As it stands, 
it is the outcome of much deliberation ; every phrase 
was chosen with care, every statement was carefully 
weighed. In the judgment of the Secretary of State 
the memorandum represented the opinion of the 
best and most progressive soldiers in the Army, 
but it would be an exaggeration to pretend that 
it found universal acceptance among all schools of 
thought, that its publication was unattended with 
difficulty, or escaped some sharp criticism. 

Fortunately there are signs that in this matter, at 
any rate, there is likely to be continuity of policy, 
and the Army Order issued on the 12th S^tember, 
1906, «45 an almost . verbatim repetition of the 
memorandum of November, 1605. 

THliPEBSONNEL OF THE OENEBAL STAFF. 

It must not, however, be supposed ttiat the mere 
issue of a memorandum, or of on Army prddr wifi 
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enablo^ us to make good in haste the jieglect of 
many years. To-day we are sowing the seed ; 
another generation musU^ap the crop. It b of 
the essence of a true Gieneral Staff, that those who 
compose it should possess the qualities which jftudy 
and experience can alone produce. We cannot 
produce a General Staff merely by adding a new 
page to the A*ny J^ist, or by clothing a certain 
number of intelligent officers in new uniforms. 
The General Staff, if it is to be worth anything, 
must be the product of twenty years of intelligent 
and sympathetic work. This work must be done 
by the Army itself. The future of the General 
Staff lies with the officers of the Army to make or 
to mar. 

One more word of caution is necessary : we must 
not be too ready to criticise the personnel of the 
General Staff at the outset. There are always 
those who are ready to point out that General A. 
or Colonel B. does not become wiser or better than 
his brother officers because his name has been trans- 
ferred to a special list. The fact is indbputable, 
but it need not disconcert us. It is perfectly true 
that in the beginning nearly every member of the 
General Staff will necessarily be a learner ; but 
the material from which we have to select b 
admirable, and provided the whole body of workers 
are animated and directed by a sympathetic and 
competent chief, there can no doubt that in 
a few years’ time we .shall have a General Staff 
which, as regards personnel, will bear comparison 
with any similar body in the world. 

THE CHIEE OF THE GENERAI, STAFF. 

It b true that in the first instance thaphief, as 
well as hb pupUs, will be a beginner anc^ learner. 
But this inevitidiie drawback wl in huge measure 
be compensated for if the officer select^ possesses 

26 
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the qualities whi^ are essential to success. The 
ideal Chief of the General Staff cannot be' found 
ready made, but he ctih 4* fashioned out of a man 
who possesses certain qual^es. He must be a man 
of fresh and receptive itlnd, acquainted with the 
power of social pressure ?n this country, but, by 
position or character, free from its influence. It is 
not necessary that he should be a profound student, 
but it is necessary that he should have been iSirought 
up in a school in which intellect is held in honour, 
and study and research are regarded as necessary 
preliminaries to tlie acquisition of knowledge. He 
should have some knowledge of military history, 
and be capable of appreciating its value and its 
lessons. He should be a man held in respect by 
the Army. He should be willing, and indeed 
eager, to encourage and to accept help from 
his subordinates; and, above and before all, he 
should be a professional soldier whose whole life is 
devoted to the Army and whose principal ambition 
is to leave it better than he found it. There are 
men so qualified in the British Army, and under 
the guidance of one of them the General Staff, 
constituted upon the lines which have been laid 
down, will grow and prosper. 

The following is the memorandum drawn up by 
the Secretary of State in 1905 and eo mm unicated 
by him to the Chief of the General Staff: — 

MEMORANDUM BY raE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR WAR 
ADDRESSED TO THE CHIEF OF THE GENERAL STAFF 
(llm NOVEMBER, IflOS). 

At the meeting of the Army Ck>uncil held on the 9th 
August, 1906, certain general conclusions with regard to the 
formation of the General Staff were arrived at. Hiese con* 
dusions were as follows : 

(a) Of&fl^ of the General Staff should be selected m their 
cm individual qualifications, and not on account 
of any appointment which tlmy are holdii^ , or for 
which they may be selected. 
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(b) The list of officers should at present be small* 

(c) Appointment should be for fou*t*yearB. 

(d) At the end of every four years from the date of his 

first appointment to thi General Staff, the desira- 
bility of the retei^ion of an officer’s name on the 
General Stafi’ list 4;ii0uld be considered. 

{e) The general principled accelerated promotion should 
be accepted, the question of the extent and nature 
of this promotion to be deferred for further con- 
sideration. 

{f) The list of duties of the General Staff, as detailed in 
Appendices E and F of Arni^ Order 30 of 1905, 
should be further amplified. 

{g) There should not be a separate General Staff Corps. 

{h) The possession of a Staff College Certificate, though 
most desirable, should not be an absolute aim qiui 
71071 for being plac'ed on the General Staff* list. 

The principles approved by the Council must now be 
regarded as governing the composition euid duties of the 
General Staff, and the time has come for taking action in 
accordance with these decisions. It is desirable that in 
carrying out the work entrusted to you by the Army Council 
you should have before you a clear statement of the objects 
for which the General Staff* is to be formed and the duties 
which it is to perform. 

It is impossible to secure continuity of policy in Army 
administration without reasoned and well-ordered thought, 
and it is with a view to securing this desideratum that the 
formation of a General Staff has been undertaken by the 
Army Council. At present, as in the past, every officer in 
the Army has his own opinion on every military subject, the 
nett result being that there are almost as many opinions as 
there are officers. Hence, the advice tendered to the Secre- 
tary of State by his responsible military adviser is the 
individual advice and opinion of the officer tenderii^ it, and 
It is not the carefully balanced opinion, after mature thought 
and deliberation, of a collective body of experts. Thus, 
continuity of thought, of purpose, and of action are wholly 
impossible, and in their place we find disjointed and un- 
connected plans. No true ‘‘military opinion” does or 
can exist 

There are, moreover, many duties which are now not 
performed at all, or which are insufficiently ptHformed, and 
whidi ou^t in future to be carried out by officers of the 
GetamlS^. 
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The objects to be k^pt in view in forming such a Staff are 
as follows : 

(1) To gather the ablei|| m^n in the Army together, and 

by some system of advancement and promotion to 
make sure tliat the fotslunes of the Army are always 
in their hands. 

(2) By means of these men, xo form a school of military 

thought, which shall be abreast, or ahead of that 
of any other army. 

From this it follows that the officers of the General Staff 
should be the ablest and most energetic officers of the Army, 
and should be in the prime of life. Their duties may be 
defined as the duties of war and training for war. 

The possession of a Staff College certificate, though most 
desirable, will not be an absolute si/tie mia non for selection. 
In an Army such as ours therc must be exceptional cases in 
which officers who have not obtained the certificate should 
clearly be pikced on the General Staff list. 

So, also, administrative experience will be a valuable but 
not an indispensable qualincation for admission to the 
General Staff. 

The eligibility of an officer for the General Staff should 
not be affected by his Army rank. In one regiment an officer 
with eleven years’ service may be still a subaltern, in another 
an officer of four j^ears’ service may have attained the rank of 
captain. Some limitation is necessary, but it will be based 
upon length of service and not upon Army rank. 

The fmlowing are the general lines on which the formation 
of the General Staff will proceed : — 

The General Staff will not form a separate corps. 

Officers will be selected on their own individual qualifica- 
tion, and not on account of any appointment which they are 
holding, or for which they may be selected. The list of 
selected officers will at present oe small. 

Appofhtments will be for four years. At the end of every 
four years from the date of his first appointment to the 
General Staff, the desirabihty of the retention of an officer’s 
name on the Genera] Staff list will be considered. 

It is clear that the orgsuiisation of the General Staff should 
proceed with care, and a probationary period will be desir- 
able in all cases. This pmcnd, in the case of those to be 
immediatelyjKlected, should not be less than one year. 

Subject to a first list beii^ drawn up and approved by the 
Anoy Council generally, all future sdections jbr» and pro* 
motioiis in, the General Staff will be secommeiided by the 
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Chief of the General Staff alone^ without the intervention of 
the Selection Board or of the Army Council. In no other 
manner can the Staff be made homogeneous and its action 
inspired by a single purpose. 

It is evident that the Chief of the General Staff must have 
absolute power over all the dflUcers of the General Staff. He 
will be as free as possible from ordinary office routine work, 
but must be the sole adviser* of the SecTctary of State on all 
matters of strategy or of military operations. He will, of 
course, remain a memlrer of the Committee ('f Imperial 
Defence. He will also be charged, as I have already indi- 
cated, with the selection and personal 8upervi<don and training 
of the officers of the General Staff. 

niere is little doubt that ultimately the position of the 
Chief of the General Staff will become so important that, in 
order to secure continuity of action and ideas, it may be 
necessary to extend his tenure of office beyond th#t laid down 
in the present regulations. 

It is necessary to define in some way the duties of the 
General Staff, and in the Army Order of 1st «Tanuary, 1905, 
which gave effect to the recommendations of the War Office 
Reconstitution Committee, certain duties arc assigned to that 
Department both in peace and war in Appendices E and F. 
No definition of those duties, however, can pretend to be 
exhaustive, and some elasticity of interpretation must be 
allowed. It is evident that, though certain posts may be re- 
served for officers w^ho are members of the General Staff, it 
will (apart from these exceptions) lie altogether wrong to 
associate the officers of the General Staff* with particular 
posts. It would, moreover, be easy to draw a dennition of 
staff duties which would deprive the Chief of the General 
Staff of the very wide liberty in dealing with his officers 
which he ought to possess. 

The Chief of the General Staff ought to be able to prepare 
officers for special work months, it may be years, ahead. 
For instance, an officer having the reejuisite qualification for 
a particular class of work should be instructed to acquaint 
himself with the language necessary to carry out that work, 
or with any other special branch of knowledge which will 
enable him to serve efficiently in the post to which he is 
ultimately appointed. 

The leward for good service on the General Staff will be 
<>codbiated promotion. Such promotion will be given ae a 
matter of eoone to all officers who, having been placed on 
the OenerOl 'Staff list, have completed a term of employment 
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and are considered sufficiently meritorious to be retained upon 
the list for further employment. First appointment to the list 
will confer no claim to promotion, which should be a reward 
for successful service, and not a preliminary to such service. 

The principle of accelerated {i^motion Dcing accepted, the 
question of the form in which it should be given remains to 
be determined. 

This question is not without difficdltv. The strict regi- 
mental system of our Army interposes obstacles iii-^thc cose 
of cavalry and infantry, which ao not arise in the case of 
other branches of the Service or in foreign armies. These 
obstacles cannot be ignored. ^Fhere can Ixi little doubt that 
substantive promotion without any conditions as to whether 
or not an officer shall go back to his regiment is, in theor\, 
bv far the best and most logical proceeding ; but the objec- 
tions which may be taken from the regimental point of view 
are apparerft: 

On the whole, it would seem that the system of ‘‘ Bre\et," 
up to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, and substantive pro- 
motion above that rank, is likely to be the best solution of 
this difficult problem. 

It is not impossible that in the future a time may come 
when there will be an interchange of officers between cavalry 
and infant^, engineers and artillery, etc. Hitherto the whole 
tendency of our military education has been to segregate officer^ 
of the various arms. I cannot help hoping that process ina} 
eventually be made in the direction of interchangeability. 

The above are the main points by which you should be 
guided in initiating the formation of the General Staffi, and 
you will now, therefore, take the necessary steps for giving 
effect to the decision of the Army Council in accordance 
with the terms of this minute.^ 

H. O. A..F. 

11. IL ’05. 

^ It would appear that the only substantial differenoe between 
the Memorandum of November, 1906, and the Army Order of 
September, 1900, is, that in the former the appointment of oflioen 
to the General Staff and their subsequent promotion is entrusted, 
after the completion of the first list, to the Chief of the Genenl 
Staff. In the latter it is laid down that the Army Council and tne 
Selection Beard are to share the sesponsibility of recommendation wim 
the Chief fji the General Staff. It is believed that this plim Will be 
found unworkable. Unless the members of the General Imff look to 
the Chief of the Staff as their only head under the Secretary of State, 
thh Chief cf the Staff will never posecss the authority ana influence 
which he ou^t to enjoy if be ia to perform hk rei^ioneiUh end difficult 
duties with success. 
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SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XXXVIL 

1. There is general agreement as to the necessity for the 
creation of a true “ General Stalf’’ for the Army. 

2. The memorandum issued by the Secretary of State for 
War in Novcml)er, 1905, lays down the lines on which such 
a Staff* should be formed. 

fi. 'J^hc creation ^ an efficient General Staff must be a 
work of time. 

4. The elements out of which a General Staff can be 
formed do not exist ; but they can be created from existing 
material, 

5. It ih of the highest iimportance that the Chief of the 
General Staff should be an officer of exceptional qualities, 

6. The issue of the Army Order of the 12th September, 
1906, affords an indication that the principle of continuity 
in respect to the formation of the General Staff is likely to 
be observed. 

7. The memorandum of the 11th November, 1906, and the 
Army Order of the 12th September, 1906, are practically 
identical. 



CHAPTER XX^III 

THE ENTRY AND EDUCATION OF 
OFFICERS : PART I 

CANDIDATES FOR COMMISSIONS. 

It would be impossible to complete a volume which 
purported to deal, even in the most superficial 
manner, wijjli the Army, without devoting some 
space to the question of the officers. 

The reference must, however, be brief. In the 
first place, the subject itself is a vast one with 
many ramifications, and capable of treatment from 
many points of view ; any review of it, which pur- 
ported to be more than a summary and which fell 
short of being a treatise, would necessarily be incom- 
plete and unsatisfactory. In the second place* the 
lact that a good deal has already been wntten with 
reroect to the position, duties, and prospects of the 
officer makes it unnecessary to import into the 
p^;esent chapter statements which would be mere 
repetitions of what has been said elsewhere in this 
book. Ifevertheless there are certain conclusions 
which force themselves upon the attention of hny 
one who has studied the working and constitufmn 
of the Army for a series of years, and which are 
so important, and have such a close bearing upon 
the general question of Army policy, that they 
cannot be omitted. 

That the Army is short of officers is unfortu" 
nat^ b^mid dispute. On this pcMit^ however, as 
A ifiany others, the popular view is inaoeuiafea 

40S 
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It is often stated, and it is evidently widely believed 
that there has been great difficulty, of late years, in 
securing an adequate number of candidates for 
commissions. As a general proposition, this state- 
ment is unfounded. More officers have been re- 
quired than in previous years, and yet there has 
been a sufficient m^ber of entries at Woolwich 
and Sandhurst to supply all the material with whicl| 
those establishments were capable of dealing. 

CAUSES OF THE DEFICIENCY OF OFFICERS IN THE 
CAVAIJIY AND THE BRIGADE OF GUARDS. 

In two branches of the Army, it is true, there has 
been a serious shortage, namely, the CavaW and the 
Brigade of Guards. The reasons for th# shortage 
are somewhat complex, and cannot be discussed here 
at length ; they form part of a large and important 
question, the correct solution of which is of the 
highest importance to the Army. The falling off was 
no doubt to a certain extent due to the conclusion of 
the South Aftican War. There is probably a larger 
proportion of officers in ^he Cavalry and the Brig^e 
of Guaids than in the rest of the Armjr, to whom 
mUitary -service is more of an interlude m life than 
a profession. During the three years of hard service 
on the veldt, officers obtained their experience of 
soldiering in what may be termed a concentrated 
form ; and fbr those to whom the military career 
appealed chiefly as affording an opportunity for 
taxing, part in a campaign, the 'experience was 
sufficicantl Soldiering at home was not necessary ; 
and white it involved all the restraints, it brought 
none of the interest of work in the field. A 
certam number of -officers, undoubtedly, left the 
Service on this account. 

The exodus of officers was accompanied by no 
CQCTesponffing infltix iff young men entering the 
Service. Tin was the most serious feature <ff the 
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situation. To some extent the shorta^ of entries 
was due to the fact that the war had uready drawn 
upon the contingent from which officers are usually 
supplied ; and many young men had obtained com- 
missions in various branches of the Army who were 
not qualified at the time by sls% or by examination. 

But the main causes of the «ficiency of officers 
Be deeper tlian those which have been referred to. 
That the question of expense was a contributory 
cause is possible, though very careful inquiry does 
not confirm the view that this was the most 
important or the most far-reaching cause. In- 
deed, there is some reason to believe that the 
curtailment of expenditure by superior order kept 
away a c4ilSain number of young men who would 
have been content to accept a commission, pro- 
vided its acceptance involved no interference with 
their habits and amusements. It is not intended 
to imply any censure by this remark. Military 
service of any kind does involve restraint, and'every 
man is perfectly justified in judging for himself 
whether the consideration offered to induce him to 
submit himself to that restraint is ade<]|uate or not. 
Unfortunately — and herein probably hes the most 
important part of the whole truth in regard to the 
officer question — ^the certainty of a professional 
c^eer for the professional soldier does not form a 
' part of the consideration offered. As long as this 
IS the case, it is idle to wonder at the rduct^ce of 
men of means and position to sacrifice the liberties 
and enjoyments of civil life to the often arduous 
duties of a Service in which .they have.* tto cer- 
tainty of winning a reward corresponding to their 
talents and their zeal. 

BEMEDIAL MEASURES. 

But whatever may have been the oaiises, th^ 
was a serious deficiency amoajg the offleen of the 
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Cavalry and the Brigade of Guards in 1908. The 
deficiency was so serious that it was absolutely 
necessary to adopt special measures to remove it* 
Such special measures were, in fact, resorted to. 
Officers w'ere permitted to enter the Cavalry and 
the Guards subject jjto their passing a qualifying 
examination, and to their receiving a nomination 
from the commanamg officer of the regiment to 
which they were to be attached. The regulations 
with regard to the Cavalry and the Guards respec- 
tively were similar, but not identical. Those 
approved for the Cavalry were in some respects to 
be preferred. In both cases the officers were 
admitted “ on probation ” only, and th^r retention 
was made conditional upon their givffig proof of 
zeal and efficiency. 

It cannot be denied that the whole arrangement 
was an expedient adopted to meet an exceptional 
difficulty. It is clearly undesirable to have recourse 
to such methods if they can be avoided. In the 
present instance the step was only taken after very 
mature consideration, and after careful consultation 
with the most experienced officers in the regiments 
concerned. The plan has been successful, inasmuch 
as it has practically got rid of the shortage of officers.* 
What its ultimate effect may be remains to be 
seen. The career of the officers admitted on pro- 
bation will furnish the best commentary upon the 
wisdom of the experiment. 

• WOOLWICH AND SANDHUBST. 

But apart from the special branches of the 
Service to which reference has just been made, 
there has not b^n a shortage of candidates for 
commissions. So far from there having been a 

* OgM G«T«lry r«ciinent in India wu reported to be ao abort of oAoeta 
tbit it wUi^At to take the field. 

* lintlre^^tegardatlwCanJiT, and ainioet entirely aa regards pP 
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shortage, many young men hhve actually been 
kqpt out of the Army because the accommodation 
ayailable at Sandhiurst did not permit of their 
b^ng accepted. Temporary relief was given hy the 
admission of a certam number of Cavalry and 
Infantry cadets to W oolwich in 1905. These cadets, 
though living in the Academy; 'formed part of the 
esitamishment of the Royal Military College at 
Sandhurst, and followed the Sandhurst course. It 
has long been evident that the enlargement; of Sand- 
hurst is essential ; the limited accommodation has not 
only resulted in keeping out qualified candidates, 
but has compelled the Army Council to reduce the 
cadets’ course by a year — a most undesirable step, 
and only to^be justified by sheer necessity. The 
plans for doubling the capacity of the Royal Mili- 
tary College have long been completed, and it is 
gi^tly to be hoped that the decision to proceed 
with the work will be adhered to, and that the 
new buildings will be erected with all posssible 
dispatch. From whatever additional sources officers 
may, in the future, be drawn, there will always be 
room for the trained cadet from Woolwich or 
Sandhurst, who will be the pattern and example 
to oliher officers, however obtained. 


THE SHORTAGE OK OFFICERS IN WAR TIME. 

•» 

'®ut if it be ^e — and the fact is beyond dispute — 
that despite the increased demand for officers due 
to the growth pf the Regular Army, the supply of 
candidates for commission has be^ maintaitteo ; it 
is also true that, as regards the real need of the 
in war — the supply of available trained 
offioos — ^the Army is sm^psly and, indeed, danger- 
ously short There is nothing new about this 
shortage save the recognition of its existence. For 
Mgany yean the question of what a a^t war woi^ 
tllpan to this country was sedulouify avmded. Of 
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late, there has been^ improvement in this respect 
IV'e have had the courage to look facts in the face 
and to commence k more or less systematic inqui^ 
into our probable needs, and our power to fulnl 
them. The result has been the discovery of a fact 
which existed long b^efore it was brought to public 
notice, namely, that in time of war we shall not 
have nearly enough trained officers to command our 
troops, and to perform the many other duties which, 
in w’ar time, demand the superintendence of in- 
structed and experienced men. The shortage has 
been placed by some authorities as high as 6,000.* 
This is an extreme figure ; but in view of the waste 
of officers in any war, and of the excessive waste 
in a war in which partially trained iroops are 
engaged, it would not be safe to reduce the total 
very greatly. 

CAN THK DEFICIENCY BE MADE GO'OD ? 

How is this great deficit to be made up ? Or 
can it, in fact, be made up at all ? Probably the full 
figure will never be reached. But that we ought 
to haVe, and can have if we choose, a greater reserve 
of officers than we at present possess is beyond 
(Question. The decision arrived at in 1904 to add 
five officers to every battalion at home, so as to 
equalise the number of officers with the number’ 
servi^ in the battalions in India, was a step di 
the n^t direction, and it is earnestly to be hm>ed 
tiiat'np false idea of economy will be allowed to 
interfispl^ with the agurying out of the project. At 
‘the pr^ent time, na money spent on the provision 
of additional regular officers can be regarded as 
^'t^asted. It is hardly an apEags^ation to say that < 
the more trained oncers we liave, the mmre men 
we can afford tQ dispense with. 

‘ tbe flap|Ay of tiie IhiUmi demand^ which the Indian 

Oo?imiiieiii U bow tafapg otapa to moot to aome oxtent. ™ 
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But neither of these measures by itself can do 
more than remedy glaring deficiencies. It is in the 
Reserve that officers are chief!}?' wanted. We have 
already, indicated in the chapter dealing with the 
Militia,* how a very large admtion can be made to 
the number of trained officers available for service 
in time of war. The meth^ there advocated, 
that is to say, Uie actual trai^g of officers with 
the men whom they are destined to serve with in 
time of war, is the only true solution — the only 
one which really satisfies military conditions. 

There are, of course, other measures which may 
be taken, measures which should not be lightly 
condemned, but which are, after all, merely make- 
shifts adopted in lieu of the real thing. 

It may lie well to ear-mark a certain number of 
young men in the Universities, to give them a little 
professional teaching, and to contract for their 
services in time of war. The material is good, but 
the number of candidates will never be large, and 
in all probability the officers thus secured w'ill, in 
many cases, be obtained from among those who, but 
for this avenue to military service, would have 
passed through Sandhurst or Woolwich jiii the 
ordinary way. The remedy may, in fa^ prove 
worse fman the disease. To encourage omcers or 
men to avoid all the drudgery and hard work of 
military life in time of peace, with the certainty 
that they will be given the opportunity of serving 
with every advantage in the way of emolument, 
distinction, and promotion in time of war, is & 
somewhat doubtful policy, as long as the main- 
tenance of a regular standing ^army is considered 
essential to the defence of the nation. It is desirable 
to pled^ as many young men as possible to come 
finrward in time of war; but we must be careful not 
to make thei^positimi as attractive as that of the 
regular officer, and at the same time much easier. 
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OFFICEKS OF THE AUXILIARY FORCES 1>0 NOl' 
CONSTITUTE A RESERVE OF OFFICERS FOR 
THE RECJU1.AR' ARMY. 

Much has been said of the need tor better training 
for officers of the Auxiliary Forces, and an improve- 
ment in the training* as well as an addition to the 
numbers of these officers is most desirable. Every- 
thing should be done to raise the normal level of 
instruction and accomplishment, and to make it 
easy for zealous and capable officers Oo attain a high 
level of excellence in the military profession. 

But those who look to the 4u\iliary Forces to 
supply a reserve of officers in time of war fail to 
understand what the situation really is. 

Both the Militia and the VolunteersJfefe seriously 
iU\der-officered at the present time. Moreover, 
though there are officers in both branches of the 
Service who will stand comparison with the best 
of their eomrades in the Regular Army, the level 
of professional accomplishment and of experience 
in command is necessarily low. 

The Militia and the Volunteers alike are main- 
taindi in the form of a force intended to fight 
under ’its own officers and in its own units. It is 
true that under peculiar conditions it has been 
fovmd possible, and by some it has even been con- 
sidered desirable, to utilise the Auxiliary Forces as a 
reserve for the Regular Army. The cream of both 
Forces has been skimmed to provide officers and 
men for the amy in the field. But a moment's 
refledtion will show that the process is utterly 
unsoufid and illogical. It may, indeed, proveto be 
very dangerous. If the Militia and the Volunteers 
are to fii^t — and if they are not to fight they ought 
not to exist — ^they will need not oi^ every officer 
thejTjKkssess, but will have to maktfdemands upon 
the lingular Army to supplement tneir deficioicies. 
To take away the best officers firom the Volunteers 
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in time of war would be a suicidal ^step, and any 
p}an of fonmn^ a reserve which depends upon 
^^ping officers in the Militia or Volunteers in time 
of peace, and taking them out in time of war, 
stands self-condemn^. The true way of forming 
a reserve of officers or of men is to pass officers 
through the corps in which they will be required to 
serve in time of war. How this may be don^ has 
already been pointed out. The method may be 
varied, but the principle is essential. 

SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

1. There is no serious shortage of officers for the Regular 
Army, in tiifle of peace. 

2. Tlie sMwta^ which for a time existed in the Cava]^} 

and in the Brigade of Guards has been relieved. < * > 

3. There is a serious shortage in the number of oljiSpers 
required for war. 

4. It is a mistake to look to the Auxiliary Forces to supply 
the Regular Army with officers in time of war. The Auxiliary 
Forces themselves are already very short of officers. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

THE ENTRY AND EDUCATION OF 
OFFICERS: PART II 

THE EDUCATION OF THE OFFICER. 

Space does not permit of more thm^a passing 
allusion to the all-important ques^n of the 
education of the officer; but that under existing 
circumstances it leaves much to be desired is 
beyond question. This is greatly to be regretted, 
for it is no exaggeration to say that the material 
which furnishes our officers is, for its purpose, the 
best in the world. But that the officer is as fully 
educated as he ought to be, or that the education 
he revives is of precisely the kind best fitted to 
make him of value to the Service, no one who has 
made a close study of Army problems will pretend. 
The education given at Woolwich is exceedingly 
good, so is that given at Sandhurst, though the 
unfortunate shortening of the period of instruction 
is to be regretted. But it is the education which 
the (^cer receives before and after leaidng Wool- 
wich and Sandhurst that leaves most to be desired. 
If the cadet on passing his entrance examination 
were really educated up to the point which, by 
virtue of his years and of the large sums expended 
upon his schooling might ifasonaUJ||^ expected, 
the rest would be easy. Not only cdmS professional 
instruction be begun ftpm the first day of the 
course, but much of the le<!turing, cramming* mid 

417 27 
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labour to which officers are so often condemned in 
their subsequent career might be avoided. 

THE ARMY AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

To quarrel with the great public schools is to 
come into conflict with one of uie most solid vested 
interests in England. And yet it is absolutely 
impossible for an observer who has been privileged 
to see at first hand the working of the great 
services in this country not to feel that the public 
schools, as at present conducted, fall lamentably 
short of what institutions which receive the un- 
Mling support of the wealth and influence of the 
nation, and jvhich enjoy almost a monopoly of the 
teaching of a large class of the community, should 
be. There are exceptions to every rule, and there 
are very many exceptions to the general statement 
which follows; but nevertheless it is true to say 
that if the boys who come up from the great public 
schools were really educated, if they had received 
anything like an educational equivalent for the 
hundreds, or even thousands, of pounds which have 
been spent upon them, the British Army would 
gain enormously, and the career of the British 
officer would be greatly simplified and rendered 
mudi pleasanter than it is at present. That such 
a remark as this will ensure contradiction, and may 
even excite anger, is possible ; but there is evidence 
growing, from day to day, which* tends to show 
that the view which is here expressed is gaining 
adherents. 

There is, of course, a recognised and tiine- 
honotned reply to any criticism of the public- 
school standard of teaching. “ These boys,” we 
ate told, “ nmj^^t leu|i much in school ; they may 
be unable to reu, cypher, or spell ; they may 
know nothing of the literature or language « wy 
country, including tiieBr own, but th^ are 
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to be men. This country has become great, and 
will remain great, because it turns out men. Look 
at the Civil Service, the Indian Civil Service, the 
Bench, the Bar. Have not all those who have 
earned distinction in these professions been at the 
public schools ? What more can you want ? ” 

But that is not the whole story. Post hoc 
and propter hoc are two very different things. 
Hitherto, in a non-competitive world, a system in 
which every man of position and influence sent his 
son to a public school as a matter of course, and 
used every advantage which his wealth, influence, 
and position conferred to ensure his son’s employ- 
ment and promotion, all went pleasantly, and it 
mattered little whether the schools taught ill or 

weir 

But now' it is beginning to matter, and young 
men, both in this country and abroad, are learning 
in places where to learn is “ good form,” and where 
the right to teach is considered a privilege which 
only those who have been taught to utilise it are 
justifled in exercising. The Universities which, 
alas 1 are still too intimately bound up with the 
least good parts of the public-school system, are 
already beginning to show the result of the new 
competition. The Army has long felt it ; and the 
crammer is the obvious, legitimate, but not wholly 
satisfactory result. If the Army is to continue to 
be dependent upcoi the public schools, and if the 
public schools will insist upon perpetuating an 
antiquated system, then the Army will continue 
to suffer. 

THE EDUCATION OF THE NAVAI. OFFICER. 

It is high time that the fitllacy that the public- 
school system and a public-school education can 
al(me pro&aee manliness, independence of character, 
and power to lead and to govan, were exploded. 
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Its maintenance is absolutely necessary to excuse 
the failure of the public schools toi* teach those 
things which can be measured hy exact standards. 

There are 18,043 officers in the Army ; there are 
4,818 officers in the Navy. Of the former probably 
three-fourths have passed through the public 
schools. Of the latter scarcely one in a hundred, 
and yet who is there that will pretend th^it the 
naval officer is inferior, in peace or war, in the arts 
of command, diplomacy, or gov'ernment ; in action 
or in STOrt, in the lecture-room or the ball-room, to 
his military comrade. It is notorious that there is 
no such interiority. 

That the average naval officer is better taught 
for the purposes of his profession than the military 
officer can hardly be disputed, and that in the 
future the superiority is likely to be accentuated 
seems highly probable. 

What, then, is the conclusion to be drawn from 
the consideration of these fads, if facts they be ? 
That the public schools should cease to teach our 
officers ? Most certairdy not. The great schools, 
with their noble traditions, their dcli^tful associa- 
tions, their camaraderie, their powdl of aifectiifg the 
imagination of those who owe them allegiance, are 
a priceless possession which no deliberate act could 
create, and only a blunderer could destroy. The 
true conclusion is that in their own interests, and 
in those of the Army, the public schools should 
begin to teach, should make wanung as important 
and fashionable as games, and should teadi what 
they profess to teach thorougl^y. The first help 
must come through the Universities, which ought 
to be the guides instead of the followers of the 
public schools. Much can be done by the parents ; 
mudi will be done in the long run by pressure 
of competition, when parmts oegin to observe Uiat 
a publicHBchool educa^n is an adverse handicap in 
the battle of life. Much, too, can be dcuie'%’ 
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State and by i^uch departments of it as the Army, 
whose requir^tnents undoubtedly aifect the pubUo 
schools very directly. 

Whether the State might not do even more than 
it does is a matter for consideration. 

The Royal Naval College at Osborne is a model 
to all schools for young boys. Might not the 

t )riuciples which have been applied to the estab- 
ishment at Osborne be also applied, with intelligent 
modifications, to the service of the Army ? 

That the example of Osborne could not be fol- 
lowed exactly is obvious. The navul cadet enters 
at 12^ years of age — too young to be selected by 
competition. His education costs but £75 a year ; 
its ^ value is probably three times that amount. 
The parent gains the difference, but in return he 
dedicates a boy to tlie Naval Service from his 
earliest years. The State is not a loser by the 
bargain. 

But older boys cihi compete, and public opinion 
would probably not tolerate their nomination at 
the age of sixteen to a Sts^te school organised on 
the scale of Osl^rne or Dartmouth. It would be 
necessaty, at an* rate, to charge fees which would 
cover the whole cost of the establishment. This 
would mean an annual payment by the parents of 
from £200 to £250 a year, and the amount would 
be prohibitive to many who desired, and who were 
entitled to send their sons into the Army. 

A SUGGESTED REFORM. 

The example oi the United States College at 
West Point is, however, not without value in this 
connection. Students who have passed through 
that collie are not compelled to enter the United 
States Aaay, though the majority of them do so. 
If a college on the Unes of ||^rtmouth were to be 
established for boys of from sixteen to twenty, a 
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ooUe^ in whi^ teachers were chosen because they 
could teach ; in which the -pupils fined to learn 
because learning was to their interest and was the 
fashion ; in which a boy who would not, or could 
not, learn had to make room for another who 
could and would — then a great step in advance 
would have been taken. The fee should be suffi- 
cient to cover all costs ; but at the end of the 
course the successful student who elected to go into 
the Army, or indeed into any other branch of the 
national service, might receive back half his fees. 
The State would gain an article well worth paying 
for. The nation would equally gain by the entry 
into civil life of those successful students who, after 
going through the course, elected to pass to a 
profession not under the control of the State. 

Having made some study of the various methods 
of training for the Services, the author is strongly 
of opinion that in the foundation of such a college 
lies the best hope for army edtication, and that the 
competition and example of such a college would 
prove an invaluable tonic for the great public 
schools. 


THE officer’s PAY. 

In another chapter attention has been drawn to 
the paramount importance of making service in the 
Army a real profession.* Until the young officer 
who loves soldiering, and who has the brains and 
energy which entitle him to succeed, can feel that 
when he joins he is really entenng a career mverte 
aux talents, we shall continue’*to lose many men 
whom the Army can ill spare, and we shall relain 
many men in positions below their deserts, and in 
which they will always entertain feelings of resent- 
ment or despair. 

It is certain th^ until we so modify our 

> fiM ptge 4 i4. « 
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educational arrangements as to get the best value 
out of the admirable material which is contained 
in the corps of officers, the Army will be less 
good than it ought to be and might be. 

But one thing is necessary to attract and keep 
good men, in addition to the chance of succeeding, 
namely, the means of living. 

The pay of the British officer, especially of the 
field officer, is too low. We cannot reasonably go 
on raising the standard of retjuirement, adding to 
the demands on the time, the brain, and the " 
patience of the officer ; we cannot insist that 
the officer shall become yearly less of an amateur 
and more of a professional, unless we are prepared 
to accept the obvious consequence of our demands. 
A professional man must receive a professional 
wage, and this is what the British field officer does 
not receive. The British subaltern is in receipt of 
£100 a year ; a compositor of the same age receives 
the same amount. It is no disparagement to the 
compositor to say that his education has not cost 
as much, and that his accomplishments are, as a 
rule, less than Jhose of an officer who has been 
through WoofHch or Sandhurst. 

The lieutenant'Colonel of a battalion, a man of 
forty-five years of age, with twenty-five years’ 
experience, draws £365 from a grateful country. 
He is worth far more. His full commercial value 
— ^his value judged by the rarity of the article he 
offers — we cannot, perhaps, afford to pay in cash. 
But in some form or another we must pay it. It 
will be sidd thatjpe get enough officers at present 
ntes. That is true, out present rates are made up 
of two parts, a fact too often forgotten. We pay 
partly in cash, partly in position and prestige. It is 
possible to induce men to serve for either of these 
considerations, or for both ; but it is not possible to 
induce ti&em to serve for n(uther. The prestige of 
military service valbst he maintained if we are to 
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keep our officers. And it must be remembered 
that officers are human ; they will gladly “ scorn 
delights, and live laborious days,” but only with an 
object, and because the exigencies of the Service 
(kanand that they should do so. Men of good 
education and position, men who have risked and 
suffered much, and who are any day ready at a call 
to risk and suffer more, must be treated with con- 
sideration if their willing service is to be retained. 
Every extra demand made upon the time of an 
officer, every reduction of the amenities of his life, 
is so much taken off the salary he receives. This 
fact cannot be too clearly recognised ; and if we 
desire, as we all do desire, to get poor men as well 
as rich men into the Army, to keep them there, 
to work them harder than most professional 
men, and to make their whole career dependent 
upon their unflagging exertions, then we mus#' 
pay them accordingly. £865 is not enough, and 
the Army Council will be wise if it recognises 
this fact, and makes a substantial, and not a 
merely fanciful, addition to the pay of these 
invaluable officers.* 

The economies which would haw resulted ■from 
the complete acceptance of the proposals of 1904 
would have provided ample funds for this purpose. 

One word must be said before concluc^g this 
necessarily imperfect summary. The question of 
officers is intimate^ bound up with the question 
of promotion. Reference has been made to this 
matter elsewhere. It is sufficioit to say here that 
unless and until the Army becomes a profession in 
same sense that the Navy is already a profess 
sioB, we shall fail to induce many capable and 
dwble men to ttUce commissiona We shall also 
feu to retain in the Service many excellent scddiers 
irho desire nothing better than to giv4 their best 

' ITiii incrMMB would inTolviAcorroepondSng iijereaae in tbe Nsry ; 
but it would 'be M nMoaaUo in^ Navy H in tba Amy. 
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to the Army, but who find that under the existing 
system they ve irrevocably condemned to a limited 
sphere of action inadequate to reward merit, or to 
satisfy ambition. The change in our Army system 
which can alone enable us to realise this ideal 
must necessarily be slow; it may take years to 
accomplish ; but already there is a spirit abroad, 
especially among the yoimger officers, which will 
make the work of any future Anny Council seeking 
the end with tact and tenacity, possible, if hot 
easy of attainment. 

THE QUESTION OF EXPENSE AND THE REMEDIES 
FOR EXTRAVAGANCE. 

Much is often said, and with reason, with respect 
to the expenses which the custom of the Service, 
much more than the regulations of the War Office, 
impose u^n officers, and especially upon junior 
officers. It is as easy to make sumptuary laws for 
civilians, as for soldiers, but it is scarcely more easy 
to enforce them for the latter than for the former. 
The question juf how to reduce the expenses of 
officers is one W extreme difficulty. It has long 
occupied, and ctmtinues to occupy, the anxious 
attention both of the officials in Pall Mall and of 
the officers commanding the troops. It is a mistake 
to suppose that the efforts which have been made 
have met with no reward. Undoubtedly much has 
been done to reduce necessary expenses, and to 
disTOurage the imposition of heavy burdens by 
regimental actioi^r social pressure. In many 
lo^try regiment^ and in some Cavalry regiments, 
w <^(%r ew live comfortably on a veiy moderate 
income. The regulation by which officers are 
pornitted to hire their chaigers fixmi the Govern* 
nient has hi itself relieved mounted offioers^of % 
considerable burden, ^e best commimding 
officers have camnil out tin orders of the War 
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Office in the spirit, as well as in tiie letter, and 
have resolutely discouraged collective extravagance. 
Individual extravagance is more ^difficult to check, 
but even in this respect a good commanding officer 
can do much, and much has in fact been accom- 
plished. Nevertheless, the fact remains that in 
many regiments the scale of living imposed by laws 
which, under existing conditions, no authority can 
break down, is so nigh as to exclude afiy but 
wealthy men. 

This is clearly undesirable, and it is in the 
interest of the Service that such a state of things 
should cease. But here again it is necessary to 
proceed with care. Rich men are not, by virtue of 
their being rich men, any better than poor ones ; 
but they are certainly no worse ; and many excellent 
officers enter tlie Service and remain in it because 
soldiering is not incompatible with the kind of life 
which their means enable them to lead. It is not 
desirable to make hard and fast regulations which 
can only result in driving this class of officer out of 
the Army. 

Probably the best solution of this, as of. many 
other difficulties, is to increase ^he professional 
interest of the officer’s career, and at the same time 
to increase the rewards for senior officers of proved 
merit. 

Rich men will often remain in a profession 
which, while it brings no pecuniary reward which 
can tempt them, is mil of interest and responsibility- 
A poor man will devote his energy and his brains 
to such a profession provided h^s certain that if he 
gives his best, he will earn suffiaent to enable hun 
to maintain his station in life. In a word, the best 
cures for the evil of excessive expenditure in the 
Army appear to be these — 

(a) A resolute determmation on ^e part of 
ihe War Office ani^ of commanding officers to 
discourage all unneceSaiy oaUectijik expenditsire. 
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(b) The creation of a class of professional <rfficers 
by the creation of a profession. 

{c) An increase in the emoluments of field 
officers- 


ST MM ARY OF CHAPTER XXXIX. 

1. Tlie education of officeis leaves much to be desired. 

2. The part plajed In the great Public Schools in the 
education of officers is not altogether satisfactory. 

3. A public-school education is not essenti?.! to the cr^tion 
of character and independence. 

4. The officers of the Navy possess both character and 
independence, but are not educated in the Public Schools. 

5. The Ro}al Naval Colleges at Osborne and Dartmouth 
furnish an example nhich mijjht with advantage be followed, 
with modifications, in connection w ith the education of officers 
foi^ the Army. 

6. The pay of the officer, especially of the field officer, is 
inadequate, and should be increased. 

7. The scale of expenditure imposed upon officers is still 
unduly high, but has been greatly reduced of late years. 

8. EMejflditiire cannot wisely be reduced by severe regiJa- 
tions. It can be best reduced by making the Army possible 
as a profession. 

9. It is desirable to retain both rich men and poor men in 
the Army. 



CHAPTER XL 

ECONOMY AND FINANCE 


ECONOMY WITH EFFICIENCY. 

These can be no doubt that there is one point with 
respect to our Army problem on which all men 
of all parties are a^eed. The desire for economy 
is universal and sincere. Unluckily, beyond this 

S oint the unanimity with regard to Army expes- 
iture is less marked. With some persons, economy 
means reduction and nothing else. With others, it 
means an expenditure of the money necessary for 
the upkeep of the Army with as little waste and as 
little misapplication as possible. The latter view 
does not exclude the possibility of reductioi|i, but 
it does not imply it. 

In the opinion of the author there is room for 
economy in both senses ; in other words, a reduc- 
tion in the total cost of our military establishments 
is compatible, not only with the maintenance, but 
with the increase of efficiency. Much has been 
said in previous chapters which, if properly under- 
stood, expresses the truth of this proposition ; and 
something more will be said here. 

THE HOUSE OP COMMONS VIEW. 

For the moment, however, it is desirable to 
t|evoti9 our attention to the ideas o# ecmromy 
which, as a rule, prevail in the House of Com- 
mons-^he body which, in ffust, ccmtrols the 
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diture. It is no exaggeration to say that economy, 
as understood in the House of Commons, would 
not be so understood by any assembly of business 
men in the world dealing with their own affairs 
and their own interests. Nine times out of ten, the 
demand for economy is a demand for a reduction 
pure and simple, and, indeed, many members appear 
to take a certain pride in declaring that they care 
nothing about details, provided the aggregate Vote 
be reduced. 

It need hardly be said that a business firm whose 
operations were conducted by -directors who tool^ 
this view, would very soon be in the Bankruptojf 
Court. 

The House of Commons in its economical fits 
rarely, if ever, pauses to ask whether the Army it 
needs can be bought for the money it pa 3 rs. And 
yet that is the first question that ought to be asked 
and answered. 

There is a school of thought in Parliament and 
among the public whose members seem to imagine 
that, while an army of some sort is a necessary evil, 
it is jmssible and even expedient to buy that army 
by the* pound, and that the fewer pounds that are 
bought in any one year, the better will the 
economic conditicm of the purchaser. This is a 
fallacy so obvious, and yet so popular and so 
dangerous, that a brief comment upon it is 
necessary. 

THE COST OF AN UNSUCCESSFUI. ARMY. 

The only army that it is worth while to spend 
a farthing upon is an army which, in ^y war 
that we are ukely to undertake, will be victorious 
in the iidd. Eveiy shilling paid in respect of an 
army wfaiclt is destmed to be beaten is sheer wastef 
it lit worse than waste. ' The eountry that ^ys loses 
not the but is in danger ofloting aa 
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infinite number of other shillings, which must be 
paid as the penalty of defeat.. 

Let 'those who wish to realisfe what is the cost 
of defeat in war read Sir Robert Giffen’s valuable 
essay on the Franco-German War of 1870. 

To use once more a homely illustration, the nation 
which pays for an army that will not win is like 
the man who, wishing to span a space of twenty 
feet between abutments, economises the cost of 
three feet of bridge. His seventeen-foot bridge 
will cost him less than one twenty feet long, and 
the saving from the House of Commons point of 
■View will represent the “ economy ” he has effected. 
But, nevertheless, every penny he has spent will be 
as absolutely wasted as if he had thrown it into 
the sea. 

Put in this plain manner, the matter seems 
obvious, and yet the occasions on which the party 
of economy, so called, in the House of Commons 
pauses to inquire whether the Army we have got 
is greater or less than that which is needed, are rare 
in the extreme. The ordinary Parliamentary ex- 
pression of a desire for economy takes the form of 
a vote for the reduction of men or guns, or ofrboth. 
Such a reduction in any given case may be wise 
and justifiable, or, on the contrary, it may be abso- 
lutely insane. But, as a rule, not only do those 
who advocate the reduction make no attempt what- 
ever to show that there is any military justification 
for their proposal, but they actually m&ke a merit of 
expressing their contemptuous indifference to such 
“ a matter of detail.” 

BOW TO KKDUCE WITHOUT I.OSS OF EFFICIENCY. 

It has been said that in all probability a reduction 
1h tibta cost of the Artny is possible, and is possible 
without loss of efficiency. It must be deariy^^under- 
stood, however, that primA Jade the ecnoORon 
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ought to be the otlier way. In business, a 
who has enormously extended the scjale of his 
transactions, who is employing more men, Under- 
taking new enterprises, and running fresh nsks, is 
very unwise if he does not increase his capital and 
his reserve fund. During the last fifty years the 
British Empire has greatly extended its busmess, 
has multiplied its risks, and added to its respcmsi- 
bilities at a rate which the most enterprising firni 
has rarely outstripped. That we have increased 
our means of defence in proportion to the increa^ 
of our liabilities, no informed person will pretend. 
The additions to the Navy, which have been con- 
siderable, and the additions to the Army, which, in 
view of what has been done by our rivals, are very 
small, correspond in no degree to the increase of 
the wealth we have to guard, or the danger to 
which that wealth is exposed. It should be clearly 
understood, therefore, that the onus of proof lies 
upon those who propose a reduction. 

THE PLAN CARRIED OUT IN THE NAVY. 

Nevertheless, we believe that a reduction can be 
effected, and can be effected consistently with safety 
and efficiency. It can be made, however, on one 
condition only — namely, that we follow in ^pect 
to the Army the principles which have been 
with such success in the case of the Navy. What 
are these principles ? They are simple enougm 
The first is that tiie country should only be asked 
to pay for that which is likely to be of u^ in war. 
The second is that we ought to keep nothing on a 
war footing in peace time which can, without 1 ms 
of efficiency, be sept on a peace footing. The third, 
that whatever we pretend to keep cwi a war footing 
should be really fit for war. The Admiralty have 
applied these prinriples with absedute consistency 

fieadayuies& Tney have got rid of scores of 
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usdess ships, and have done* so in fSace of the 
same kind of outcry thtat invariably greets any pro- 
posal to follow a similar course with respect to the 
Army. Fortunately, the Admiralty have paid no 
attention to this outcry, and, in the words of one of 
the chief promoters of this beneficent reform, have 
been “ ruthless, relentless, and remorseless.” 

The first line of the Navy, which is reqiyred for 
peace purposes — but may at a moment’s notice be 
require for war purposes also — has been mobilised 
to the last man, and is ready for action at any hour 
of the 4ay or night. The second line of the Navy 
■has been turned into a true reserve. The ships are 
there, stores and ammunition are there, a sufficient 
number of officers are there, and a sufficient number 
of trained men. Within forty-eight hours the re- 
mainder of the officers and men can go on board 
the ships, knowing their duties and accustomed 
to perform them. As a result of this policy the 
Admiralty have reduced the expenditure on the 
Navy by five millions, and have greatly increased 
its efficiency for war. This is true reduction, and 
it is also true economy. 

THE PROPOSALS OF 1906 : KEDUCl’ION WITHOUT 
ECONOMY. 

For the Army, a different system is proposed ; a 
system which certainly involves a reduction, but 
which as certainly is not an economy, l^e destruc- 
tion of units, accompanied by the ngid maintenance 
of the Linked-Battalion System, is probably the least 
economical form of reduction that can be adiqited. 
It is true that the upkeep of a certain numb^ 
of officers and men at present with the colours is 
saved; though we are told that these <dBcens and 
men are eventually to be replaced by an equivalent 
of equal efficiency, and of equal, if not .greater, 
numbers. As to what precise shape tiusj!#^ivalent 
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is to take, the country is not yet intbrmed.* But 
this much is certain, that if t^e substituted force is 
to be really efficient for war, money must be spent 
upon it, and this sum, whether large or small, must 
be deducted from the saving which it is hoped may 
be effected by the destruction of units. 

It mast be clearly understood that not only will 
tiie saving in cost be small in any case, but t^t it 
practically precludes any further saving, except at 
a sacrifice of efficiency which even the House of 
Commons is hardly likely to contemplate with in- 
difference. That this is inevitable be 2 omes apparent 
when we consider what are the conditions under 
which the Linked-Battalion System must perforce 
be worked. As has been explained elsewhere 
(Chapter XV’^II.), this system de^nds upon a 
perpetual equality between the number of units at 
home and abroad respectively. As a matter of fact, 
this equality has never existed during the lifetime 
of the system, nor is there the slightest reason why 
it ever should exist.* If, by some strange accident 
the equality which does not exist to-day were to 
exist to-morrow, it would cease to exist the day 
after, and nothing whatever save confusion and 
extravagance ever has resulted, or ever can result 
from striving after the unattainable. The plain 
fact is that, as has been pointed out in an earlier 
chapter, we do not require seventy-two battalions of 
the line at ftiU establishment and on a long-service 
term of enlistment in the United Kingdom in time 
of peace. The number is greatly in excess of our 
requireinents. The upkeep of the battalions is 
co^y, and thw do not produce, and on the present 
basis never wm produce, an adequate Reserve. 

* October, 1906. 

An Attest hu recently been made (Angiut, 1906) to produce a« 
of oanalitr by bringing bock oat&ions fran South Afirico 
w Olsewhorop oat toe illueieii has only been created by ooQcea]|ng 
mm the pablio eye the that a number of battaUone itill abrM 
%ke4loiimred ^pateni of dficial make-believe^ aupiKiBed to bo 

.Jv * 


28 
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•THE NAVAL PLAN APPLIED TO THE ARMY. 

It is only by following the example of the Navy 
that we can reduce the cost of these battalions 
without detriment to the efficiency of the Anny. 
The battalion which is not required for active 
service in time of peace must be placed on the 
same footing as a ship with a nucleus crew. The 
officers must be retained, the “skilled f'atings” 
must be retained, and also a sufficient number of 
men to permit of proper training being conducted. 
In one respect the battalion must differ from the 
ship : it must be the training school through which 
must be passed large numbers of young men who, 
having received that training, will be ^ded to the 
Eeserve. The economists will do well to note 
that the saving on every battalion on a Short- 
Service basis is no less than £22,600 per aimum, or 
two-fifths of the cost of the battalion on its present 
basis. 

^ Nor does the saving which is effected in 
respect of the men with the colours adequately 
represent the true economy effected. A curious 
and instructive example of the immense saving 
which may be effected by the adoption of a system 
of Short Service for the battalions at home has 
recently been furnished by the Secretary of State for 
W ar. The figures supplied by him are as follows 

TABLE SHOWINa THE PBOOUCT IN KESEBVIsn OB LONS- AND 
8HOBT-8EBVICE BATTALIONS BE8I>ECTWELY, AND TOTAL COST 
OF SOLOIEBS FBODUCBD. 

Number of Men 
With the With ^ , 
Colours. Reaerve. Total- 

Two battalions Guards, Short Service 1,800 1,914' 8,21* 

Two battalions Line, Long Service . 1,700 517 2,217 

Excess of Guards battalions . • • . # 987 

This if sotnal reserve of two bsttslions of the GjMiuMUers, 
s slight reduction ought to be msde with respect to the wars in 
of the fiwt that the establishment of Guards batteUons 
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£ t. ,d. 

Cost of a Guardsman on mobilisation ' 

for war, being the average of men j; 

with the colours, and reservists , . 29 lu 0 

Ditto, ditto. Linesman . . . 46 6 0 

Excess of cost of Long Service over 

Short Service per man * . , . i’lB 16 0 


It must be observed that favourable as the com- 
parison is to the Guardsman, it will be even more 
favourable if applied to a Ijine battalion on the 
Short-Service basis. The Guardsman receives 
more pay than the Linesman, and his uniform is 
more expensive. The Short-Service soldier would 
receive a rate of pay not only less than that of the 
Guardsman, but less than that of the ordinary 
Linesman. Being enlisted for two years instead of 
three, he would pass more rapidly into the Reserve 
than the Guardsman, and would thus swell the 
number of the less costly reservists. The small cost 
of two or three trainings w^ould of course have to fc 
debited against any saving effected. 


EXPENDITURE UPON THE AUXILIARY FORCES. 


It is ^ssible that eeonomies might be effected in 
connection with the Auxiliary Forces ; but it is 
doubtfiil whether economy in this case would mean 
a nett reduction of expenditure. At the present 
time the expenditure on the Militia, Yeomanry, 
and Volunteers under all Votes falls little short of 
£4,000,000. Enough has already been said to show 
that, inasmuch as neither the Militia nor the 


' The Secretary of State for War has objected to the comparison 
between the Lon^ and Shoxi^Servioe man^ respectively^ on the ground 
that part of the «wt of the line soldier is defrayed by the Indian tax- 
payer. But the objection has no weight. The cost of the article is 
nie time e^ioever payi far it, Moreover^ the gain is almost equally 
if Long- and tnrart-Servioe battalions retained exclusiydy at 
home ere il^ «hb eub|viet ef comparison. 
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Voluotettr Force is at present eflFective for war, and 
that both branches of the Service contain numbers 
of men who will never imder any circumstances be 
fit to take the field, it would be true economy to 
save the whole of the money that is now spent 
upon these unprofitable members. If, however, 
we are to have regard to efficiency, it is certain 
that the expenditure per head, both upon^ilitia 
and Volunteers, must be increased if proper organi- 
sation and proper training are to be secured. 
Unless, therefore, the. number of Militiamen and 
Volunteers is to be greatly reduced, no serious 
saving in the cost of up-keep can be expected, 
even though the useless men and useless units 
be got rid of. This fact became evident in 1905, 
and it was because it was so clearly recognised 
that the Army Council sought and obtained 
sanction for the expenditure of an additional sum 
of £175,000 u^n the Volunteers, and presented 
the Militia Vote, to •T^arliament without any 
abduction. 

It was the intention of the Army Council to 
gft rid of the useless elements in both Forces, 
but the necessity for improving the remainder — 
in the case of the Volunteers, without reducing 
the total strength — precluded all idea of an actuw 
diminution of expenditure. As lon^, therefore* 
as Parliament and the country desue to keep 
the Auxiliary Forces at their present strength, 
no reduction of expenditiu'e undW this head can 
be looked for. 

THE FINANCIAL ADMINISTSATION OF THE ASHY. 

It is often declined by those who mealc with 
much confidence but little knowle^^ about 
Anu^ matters that the whole system under 
wfak» the Army is maintained is extravagaiit and 
unbu^esslike. This assumptum hniyrilglMi* 
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accepted, it is an easy transition to the statement 
that large economies can be effected by adopting 
another system, and by more businesslike manage- 
ment. The view is erroneous, or rather the pro- 
position as usually stated is greatly exaggerated, 
and the conclusions drawn are, in consequence, 
misleading and valueless. That there is room for 
better management in the affairs of the Army is 
undoubtedly true ; there is probably no large 
concern which is not susceptible of improvement 
in its methods. Much of the business of the 
Army is conducted in a manner which would not 
commend itself to business men. But it must 
not be forgotten that the conditions imposed 
upon the Army are utterly different from those 
under which any ordinary commercial undertaking 
is carried on. 

An ordinary business has a capital account. The 
Army has none. The expenditure of every year 
must begin on the Ist^ April and end on the 
81st March. Mone/ not spent in the year mvit 
be surrendered. Again, the business of the Army 
is, and always must be, run as if it were on “ KStf- 
time ” but with a full staff. The only business <rf 
the Army is to make war, and to make war success- 
fully ; but war is the exception ; peace the rule. 
Hence imm^e establishments 1x>th of men and 
material must be maintained, vastly in excess of 
peace requirements. No ordinary business is run 
on these lines. The Army must be. Agaim the 
business of the Army must be conducted m such 
a way that the whole energies of the conoem may 
be coneentmted at the shortest possible notice, on 
a particular point ; what that point is to be nobody 
can foresee. This element of uncertainty is not 
known to a commercial concern. 

TlBe Amy, moreover, is subject to the perpetual 
eonlaol and mterference of the House of Common^. 

HiBBtfiii could face such an ordeal as tiiis and 
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live. What would hapj^n to a business whose 
mailers were appointed by outsiders interested 
in almost everything except the welfare of the 
business; or, if Uie managers so appointed were 
removed at uncertain intervals in obedience to an 
unknown law; and the interests of the business 
were continually made subservient, not to the con- 
ditions of the trade, but to the whims and .fancies 
of persons who had no interest in condufcting the 
concern at a profit, in making the machinery 
adequate to its work, or the manager and workmen 
capable of doing that work? We all know that 
a concern working under these conditions would be 
in liquidation in a twelvemonth. Yet such are 
the conditions imposed upon the Army. With all 
these disadvantages — ^Ifcese inevitable disadvantages, 
it may be — the administration of the Army is by 
no means so wasteful or so extravagant as hasty 
critics would have us believe. There is always 
something to be done in the direction of effecting 
IBbonomies and in^roving management, and it is 
nOji^xaggeration to say that not a year passes 
wTtnout some such economy or such an improve- 
ment being effected. But that great reductions in 
Army expenditure are likely to be produced by 
letting loose more Commissions and Committees 
upon the War Office is a delusion. 

It is a remarkable testimony to the truth of this 
statement that every Administration in turn, how- 
ever|Jeieply {d^ged it may be to economy and to 
reform, nas discovered arber a short apprentice- 
sMp tMt the generalities which do duty at public 
meetings are out of place in a responsible c^ce. 
Acquaintance with the facts soon makes it evident 
that a serious reduction in the cost of tiie Army 
can be achieved, and can be achieved xxily by 
a reduction of the number of men upon the 
active list. 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN STORES ENQUIRY, 

* 

One word must be said with regard to a fitter 
not unconnected with the matter now under review. 
Among the many hard and cruel things which are 
spoken of tiie Army by those who regard it as the 
raw material of politics, rather than as one of the 
most important of our national institutions, is that 
the officers and men are not only incapable of con- 
ducting business, but that they are untrustworthy 
as well as incapable. The avidity with which a 
multitude of critics and censors accepted every 
statement which was made against officers and 
men in connection with what were called the 
“ South African Scandals,” were not creditable to 
those who were so ready to condemn, so unwilling 
to investigate and judge. It is true that the issues 
were eventually referred to a competent tribunal 
capable of reducing vague general charges to 
definite and specific .allegations. But much mis- 
chief had alre^y been done loose writing an4 
hasty expression. ^ 

It is not too much to say that throughoulTI^ 
whole of the South African War the personnel erf 
the Army was subjected to a test which it bore 
with a success as creditable as it is rare in 
modem English life. For a period of three years 
officers and non-commissioned officers found mem- 
selves involved in enormous and unprecedented 
commercial transactions. The confusion erf war 
and the very magnitude of the operations 'made 
it impossible to supervise and control the enor- 
mous number of transactions which took place. 
On every side were the representatives of that 
omnmeroial morality of which the true nature 
has been expos^ by Sir Edward Fry’s inquiry 
into Corrupt Commissions. Officers and non- 
commissioned offiBoers, whose whole income in Iffie 
world xaiied from £50 to £850. found themselves 
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involved in operivtions dealing with tens, and even 
with^Itundreds, of thousands of pounds ; and con- 
ducting business with men to whom commissions, 
rebates, and all the other forms of dishonesty which 
disgrace modern business methods, and which ran 
riot in South Africa, were as the breath of their 
nostrils. 

If in this vast field of temptation, some few in 
humble stations failed, the circumstance is a matter 
for deep regret. But it is to the other side of the 
picture that Englishmen ought to look, and to look 
with pride, in judging of their Army. It is right 
that Uie very idea of corruption in a soldier should 
excite indignation and call for rebuke. H^pily 
we have placed our ideal very high, and the officers 
and men of the Akmy have given us ample 
justification for so doing. It will be an evil 
day for the country when we begin to judge the 
honour of our officers by the same measure that 
is thought good enough" for jpontractors in South 
Africa* or even fcff business men in the City of 
Lo^on. 

But there should be no mistake. We have got 
a great national asset in the character and integrity 
of the poor men who serve the nation in the 
Army. Corruptio optind pessimum. If, and when 
a soldier fails us, his failure is very great, but that 
is because the standard of his call^ is exception- 
ally high. It is unjust, therefore, to be over^arsh 
and c^er-hasty in our criticisms of tlie business quali- 
ties of our soldiers. Their business is to fight, to 
lead, to endure — if necessary, to die. All these 
things they do for the wages of a junior clerk. In 
addition, we expect them, without training and 
without advice, to control great business trans- 
actkms, and to compete wuh the shaipest and 
most; unscrupulous numey-tnakers in the wdlid. 
Itiat tivQr should somemnes fiul is seaarcc^ a 
matter m w(md«r. That thev should, under all 
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circumstances, maintain the high character and 
integrity of the Service to which they h^ng, is 
a fact mr which the Nation should be profoundly 
grateful.* 

TRT^E ECONOMY REQUIRES EFFICIENCY AND 
INVOLVES EXPENDITURE. 

In concluding this chapter it is only necessary 
to reiterate its opening sentences, which indeed 
contain the whole doctrine of true economy as 
applied to the Army. True economy is the ex- 
penditure of the exact amount of money needed 
to provide an army which will be victorious in 
any war in which it is likely to be engaged. To 
spend more than is necessary for that purpose is 
extravagance ; to spend less is criminal folly. 
The omy way to save money upon the Army, 
without reducing its effic^ncy for war, is to reduce 
the number of men yith the colours, to strengthen 
the trained Reserve, and to gef rid of every officer 
and man who cannot be relied upon to serve %th 
effect in time of war. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XL. 

1. There is a general desire for economy in Army expen- 
diture. 

S. Econonjiy is not merely, or even necessarily, reduction. 

8. It is omy economical to spend money upon an army 
which will be victorious in war. To spend money upon any 
other army is worse than waste. 

4. Reduction in the cost of the Army is possible. 

‘ Hie finding of the Comcsission end the snbseqaent action of the 
Army Council fliUy aa|mrt the views here expressed. As fiw as 
the Army is oooeenm, the net upshot of the whole matter has been 
the retiMmeat of l««1f a dccen oommisNoned officers and the diamiaanl 
ef a dona non-eomiiiiaBiaBed (ffiioeie^ aoeompaaied by some ex- 
prearfena ef diiap|^o*al increasing in aeverity in Inverse proportion to 
the rank anil in^oileBee of the peraon oenenred. 
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5. Reduction can oidy be achieved without loss of efficiency 
if carried out upon the lines successfully adopted in the case 
of the 'Ndljy. 

6. The proposals of 1906 involve a reduction in numbers ; 
but the maintenance of the Linked-Battalion System is fatal 
to any true economy. 

7. A great cash saving can be effected by the introduction 
of the Short-Service System for battalions serving at home. 

8. Economies by reduction of numbers in the Ajuixiliary 
Forces will probably be absorbed bv the increased expenditure 
necessary to secure the efficiency of the force as a whole. 

9. The conditions under which the Army must necessarily 
be administered are so disadvantageous, that it is not just 
to compare the methods or results with those of an ordinary 
business. 

10. The derelictions of duty in connection with the South 
African Stores ought not to be regarded as a reflection 
upon the Army os a whole. 

11. By reducing the numbers with the colours, by strength- 
ening the trained Reserves, and by eliminating officers and 
men who cannot be relied upon in time of war, the cost of 
the Army may safely be diminished. 



CHAPTER XLI 

MR. HALDANE’S PROPOSALS 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 12''’H JUI.Y, 1906. 

Since the greater part of this book was written, 
an important event has taken place. On the 
12th July the Secretary of State for War made 
his anxiously expected statement of the intentions 
of the Government with regard to the Army. 

Our readers are probably well acquainted with 
the general nature of that statement. It has been 
sup^emented by more than one speech in Parlia- 
ment, and by a memorandum issued by Mr. Haldane . 
The subject-matter of the statement is so closely 
connect^ with the contents of this book, and >the 
proposals which it sets forth are likely to have such 
a serious effect Upon the future welfare of the Army, 
tlmt it is impossible to conclude the present work 
without some examination of the changes which are 
contemplated, and of the reasons by which they 
are justified. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the examination 
must to some extent take the form of crifacism, 
and for the most part of un&vourable criticism. 
The Secretary of State on assuming office made 
a reasonable and wholly justifiable appeal for time 
to consider the problem with which he had to deal, 
and for forbearance on the part of those who took 
a mecial interest in Army questions. He spoke 
^tb apparoit conviction of the ^vanta^ 
likely to accrue from a policy m ccHjf^uity m 
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Army administration, and declared his intention 
to puftiue such a policy as far as circumstances 
permitted. 

MR. Haldane’s appeal for forbearance. 

Mr. Haldane’s appeal found a ready response. 
Neither in Parliament nor outside was one word 
said or written which could embarrass the new 
Minister. His political opponents reco^ised hi*, 
ability, and gave him full credit for his good 
intentions. Scarcely a question was asked in the 
House of Commons. The Press overflowed Avith 
eulogies of the War Minister, and loudly claimed 
for him that forbearance, consideration, and con- 
fidence which no one seemed in the least disposed 
to withhold. 

It is no exaggeration to say that no individual 
more gladly or more willingly accepted the r6le 
of an interested and friendly spectator than the 
present writer. No man can enjoy the privilege 
of working in the Admiralty and the War Office 
without being deepljr impressed by the enormous 
advantage of continuity in naval and military policy. 
No one who has borne the burden and heat of 
two years’ administration of the War Office can 
do otherwise than wish well to a successor, who 
is fortunate enough to be able to carry on the 
important work of the Department free from the 
disturbing influences of party attack, and of captious 
criticism. But sympathy, co-operation, confidence, 
acquiescence, though they may be had on easy tems 
from willing givers, cannot be had for nothing. 
Sympathy may be lost if it is neither ackno'wl^ged 
nor returned. Co-operation is inmossible if the 
offer of it is rejected with contumely. Confidence 
is shaken when faith is broken ; and acquiescent 
becomes impossible when everj^ing that is said 
and dfflM hi a direct challeqge to the dbfittssed 
befiefS bqlllppse who are invitra to agrC^. 
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A POLICY OP REVEE8AL. 

The statement of the 12th July was indeed a dis- 
appointment to many. It is not too much to say 
that it compelled opposition and challenged resist- 
ance. All the fine words about continuity of policy 
were blown to the winds. The new policy was 
one of deliberate and complete reversal. Even in 
the minutest points, the Secretary of State sought 
for and discovered opportunities of reversing the 
decisions and undoing the work of his predecessors. 
The definite part of the policy^ the only part which 
has yet been explained in an intelligible fashion, 
was purely destructive. There was, it is true, a 
CTeat constructive scheme, but of this it can only 
be said that it was and is a policy of *‘good 
intentions,” and that as far as it can be understood 
at all, it seeks to obtain certain admittedly desirable 
objects by methods which, apparently, owe their 
ongin much more to political than to miUtaiy 
considerations. 

It is, perhaps, not sufficiently realised to wbqji an 
extent the policy of the present Secretary of State 
has involved a departure from that practice of 
continuity to which he himsdf has attached so 
much in^rtance in theory. Some illustrations 
will serve to make the matter clear. 

THE ABOLITION OF SHORT SERVICE. 

By &r the most important act of reversal is that 
of putting an end to short-service enlistments 
the Line. This is a grievous error, but it must be 
admitted that it is consistent with the whole trend 
of the new policy, which, in itself^ is a complete 
revmal of tkat which preceded it. The old 
policy waa based upon the fundamental principle 
of nttlqng tke Lcmg-Service Army «iffice for our 
peace needs only, and of accumulatiiuF Alferr lame 
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trained and officered Reserve means of short- 
servioe enlistment for tdie remainder of our Regular 
Forces' and for the Militia. The new policy has 
discarded this principle, and, as has been explained 
elsewhere, has practically stopped the creation of 
a trained Reser^'e for every branch of the Army. 
To stop short-service enlistment was, therefore, 
consistent with this policy, but it was ngne the 
less a most unwise act which has interrupted a 
most interesting and successful experiment, with 
no apparent reason save the desire to undo what 
was done by a predecessor. 

THE desthuction of cadhes. 

Again, it was part of the declared policy of the 
Army Council in 1905 to preserve the cadres 
of battalions and to effect the desired economy by 
reducing them to a lower and cheaper establish- 
ment. The policy of destroying cadres with their 
officers and reserves, was duly considered and 
dehilierately dismissed. The Army Council in 1906 
has, apparently with less deliberation, reversed the 
dedsion of 1905. Ten cadres are to be destroyed, 
none are to be reduced. 

It was the policy of the Army Council in 1905 
to spare no effort to increase the reserve of the 
Royal Artillery; and the Secretary of State was 
advised in the most formal terms, that the idea of 
replacing regular batteries by batteries taken 
the Auxiliary Forces was contrary to all military 
opinion, and should under no circumstances be 
sanctioned. 

In 1906, it has taken the Secretary of State a 
£ew weeks only to discover that the military 
advisers of his predecessors were absolutely wrong, 
and that the l^t boon he can bestow upon the 
Anny is to get rid of nearly four thousand 'rskffied 
artSuryaini with their resaves, and of 
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highly skiUed officers ; and fturther, to reduce by 
over 60 per cent, the reserve-producing power of 
the remaining artillery. 

The evidences of continuity of policy are not 
more apparent in this case than in the others 
wluch have been cited. 

THE IIEDUCTION OF THE OUABDS. 

In 1904 the fate of two battalions of the Guards 
hung in the balance. The question to be decided 
was whether they should be ended or mended. 
The then Secretary of State preferred the latter 
course, and succeeded in his endeavour to make 
these splendid battalions efficient. It has taken 
Mr. Haldane six months to find out that “ ending ” 
is, after all, better than “ mending ” ; and two of 
the best battalions in the Army are to be sacrificed 
to his zeal for reversal. 

In 1905 it was decided that a nine-years period 
of colour service should be instituted tor the long- 
service men. The reasons for preferring this periM 
to a shorter one are given elsewhere (see page*61). 
They are soimd and incontrovertible. It has been 
thought fit, however, to make a merit of reversing 
this policy also; and with a considerable flourish 
of trumpets, seven years have been substituted for 
nine. N either Parliament nor the public is informed 
of what every soldier knows, namely, that in practice 
seven years means eight, owing to the invariable 
pn^ongation of the service in India. Between 
nine and eight the difference is almost inappreciaUie ; 
but here, too, the Secretary of State has shown 
his zeal for continuity by a perfectly unnecessary 
reversal of his predecessor’s policy. 

f BE VOLUNTEER POLICY REVERSED. 

In 1905 the Army Council decided to increase 
the grants paktitoaU effirient Volunteers»<to leBeve 
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the pecuniary burden on Volunteer officers, to 
make it easy and profitable for Volunteer com- 
nMndipg officers to follow the example of the 
Yeomanry and to select tbeir men without fear of 
injuring the finances of their corps. It was also 
decidea.to relieve the Volunteer corps of those 
men whom the commanding officers had reported 
to be useless and imfit. Within six week^ of his 
accession to office the Secretary of State had 
reversed the whole of this policy also. The efficient 
men have received no additional grant, the officers 
have received no relief, the useless men have been 
retained, and are now being paid for by the Minister 
who vows that he “ will spend nothing save on that 
which is effective for war.^ 

THE REDUCTION OF THE ARTILLERY. 

In 1905 it was decided, with the fuU consent 
and approval of those concerned, to relieve the 
officers and men of certain Volunteer batteries from 
the d^ading duty of playing at soldiers, and to 
allow them to Mcome valuable and efficient 
guDna:s, ready to supplement, but not to replace, 
the Re^lar Artillery. The great importance of 
this experim«it, begun, as it was, with the good- 
will and co-operation of the Volunteers themselves, 
is explained elsewhere (Chapter XXIV). Once 
more the Secretary of State, without rhyme or 
reason, without explanation, and without excuse, 
has reversed the policy, Mid the corps in question 
are still loyally trundling about their dbsolete 
muaszle-loadmg cannon. 

THE CASE OF THE NORW:|Cn CsLVALRY HABBAiCK8> 

Into what minute detail Mr. Haldane hes 
pursued his policy of condemning and Upeetting 
evorytlung ^t was done by his pnedeeess^, nmy 
be iuustrated by one frirther mcan^e. 
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In 1904 the l^ecretary of State, acting on the 
advice and with the full approval of all the mUitucy 
authorities concerned, accepted from the tl^iz&s 
of Norwich on behalf of the nation the generous 
gilt of an excellent site for barracks. A^oney was 
available, plans were prepared, the foundatitm-stone 
of the barracks (which tne military authorities had 
without a dissentient voice declared to be neces- 
sary) was laid by the Secretary of State for War. 
The ceremony was a striking one. Every branch 
of the Service was represented by troops connected 
with the city of Norwich and the county of Norfolk. 

Without inquiry, without even a sympathetic 
word to the people of Norwich, without the 
slightest intimation to his predecessor, whose 
assurances he had made of no avail and whose 
action he was stultif 3 dng, Mr. Haldane stopped 
the whole proceeding. 

Sufficient examples have been adduced to 
explain why it is that, with the best will in the 
world, some of those who have been associated 
with the administration of the Army in the past 
find themselves absolutely unable to support a 
policy which is a policy not of continuity, out of 
complete and apparently contemptuous reversal 

ME. Haldane’s policy. 

If it be impossible for those who see their 
own handiwork thus rudely assailed to approve of 
the work of destruction, it is still less possiUe for 
them to acq^uiesce in silence in the promotion of 
a policy which, while it destroys that which hu 
hexn acoomidi^eC makes no wort to replace it 
by a wise constructive scheme calculated to im- 
proye the effici^cy of the Army for war. 

That the policy announced on the 12th July does, 
in ftet, ipve no promise of an improvenimt in the 
composition or organisation of the Aytpy will be 

20 
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» 

made abundantly clear when we exunine its 
pnpcipal parts in detail. Nay, more, it will become 
eTideMt that so far from producing any improve- 
ment, it seems likely to destroy much that is good, 
and to make no contribution whatever to the 
solution of the great military problems which, by 
universal admission, are those which most nearly 
concern the well-being of the Army and the safety 
of the nation. 

It would be tedious in this place to recapitulate 
the views which have found ample expression in 
the earlier chapters of this work. The propositions 
which it is desired to enforce, and the reasons by 
which they are supported, have all been submitted 
to the judgment of the reader. 

It wm be sufficient for the present purpose to 
reaffirm them, and, on the supposition that they 
represent the real military requirements of the 
country, to ask what fulfilment they find in the 
scheme of the Secretary of State. 

THE REAL PROBLEMS OF ARMY REFORM. 

The following propositions are accordingly laid 
down as representing the most pressing |noblems 
connected with the organisation of the Army which 
require early and adequate solution : — 

1. To provide a thoroughly efficioit Army for 
the jpurpose of garrisoning ana policing the Empire 
in time of peace. 

2. To provide a true Striking Force ; that is to say, 
a ^rce of aU arms, employed in time 6f peace, so 
organised as to be capable of immediate mobilisstion 
without calling omthe wfarAe of the Reserve. 

8. To organise the Peace Armv in such a way 
that in time of war it will be a^ble of "Wtv fpreat 
ejmuukm; and ao that the added men'raall be 
dEnctive &ffiting men, led by oon^etattt and 
{Mtiperiy teifeed officers. 
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4. To make our immense Auxilimy Army avail- 
able for purposes of war. 

5. To add largely to tiie number of our tiun^ 
officers. 

6. To reduce Army expenditure. 

THE PKOVISION OF AN EFFICIENT RESERVE ARSIY. 

Let US see what has been done or proposed 
which tends to the accomphshment of any of these 
purposes. 

It is necessary “ To profvide a thoroughly 
efficient Army for the purpose of garrisoning and 
policing the Empire in time of peace.” 

But Mr. Haldane has himself home testimony 
to the fact that such an Army already exists. 
Indeed, he is apparently of opinion that the 
Regular Army is, if anything, too numerous and 
too efficient, for he has announced his unalterable 
intention, not only to reduce the Regular Army 
by 40,000 men, but to select the very best elements 
in the Army for destruction. 

That the Royal Artillery of the Regular Army 
is the most highly trained and efficient portion of 
the Army, is a point which no soldier would 
seriously dispute. It is probably no exaggeration 
to say that our Artillery is the best in the world. 
It is this portion of the Army which comes first on 
the list of the proscribed. It is to lose 67 officers 
and 8,800 men. 

THE DESTRUCTION OF GUARDS BATTALIONS. 

It has been suggested as a dpfence,^or at any 
rate as a paUiation of the official action, lliat in the 
caee of the Infimtry at least, units have beat 
selected which were comparatively mefficient, and 
which can wi^ difficulty be k^ tap to their 
establishment. There is, however, no^lbiuidstkm 
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for this statement, as will appear from the following 
exan^le of what is really being done : — 

‘ Two battalions of the Guards are to be destroyed, 
on what can only be called the grotesque pretext 
that to leave them in existence would in some way 
or another be an injustice to the Line. One of 
these battalions is the 8rd Coldstream. 

The condition of this battalion calls for* remark. 
It^iy^up to its establishment in officers and men. 
Tnere are several candidates for commissions on the 
waiting Hst of the regiment. The following is a 
concise statement of the facts, which bear testi- 
mony to the military efficiency of this condemned 
battalion : — 

PARTICULARS OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 3rD BAITAIJON 
COLDSITLEAM GUARDS IN 1905-06, WITH A RECORD OF THE 
PROFICIENCY OF THE BATTALION IN MUSKETRY AND 
SIGNALLING. 

Officers. N. C. O. 's & Men. 


Establishment . . . • . 29 708 

Strength 29 727 

Stren^h of Army Reserve of regiment 2,243 

Being a proportion to 8rd Battalion of 74^7 

1905. M USKETRY, 


Winners. — Coldstream Guards' Regimental Cup. Annual 
Course. 

1st in Guards Brigade at Aldershot. Annual Course. 
Winners, — Field Firing Challenge Cup in Guards Brigade, 
Aldershot. 

Aldershot Command Rifle Meeting. 

Winners of Bowyer's Cap. 

Wipers, and 2nd, Grocers^ Cup. 

Wphars. — Best Shot. Warrant Officers and Sergeants' Cup. 
Winners. — C|^pioii8hip of Aldershot Army CQrps Cup- 
At London District mjU Meeting.* 

Winners of field Fi|mg Cup. 

At Bisley. * 

2nd in Rooerts' Cup. 

la addition many prizes were obtained by Teams and bdi^ 
duals at the Aldershot Command and London Distnet 
Rifle Meetings. 

in the Home Army. 
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1906. — Musketry. 

Out of 644 men fired, 401 were marksmen and first-class 
fehoti, and only 6 were third-cW shots. 

The iMidon District Rifle Meeting {first day\ 

Winners of Daily Telegraph Cup (Marching and Shooting). 
8rd in Dewar Trophy. 

Natioml Rifie Jssociation Meeting at Risky. 

Winners of Cheylesmore Cup. Open to the Army sflid Navy. 
Winners of Roberts’ Challenge Cup. Open to the whole 
Army. 

SiGNALUNf..— Srd in Home Army. 


THE CONDEMNED LINE BATrALIONS. 

But it will be said that the efficiency of the 
Guards has never been disputed ; they are de- 
stroyed, not because they are in an unsa^sfactory 
condition, but because the feelings of the Line will 
be hurt if they are permitted to exist. The lAne 
battalions, we shall be told, are to go because they 
are unprofitable members. . 

Let us see how far ^his indictment lies agaimt 
the condemned units. Two battalions of the 
Royal Warwickshire are— to use the ha^py phrase 
of a Cabinet Minister — to be “ scraped. _ 

“The team of the 4th Battalion Royal Warwick- 
shire Regiment, so soon to be disbanded, runs the 
account of the All-Ireland Rifle Meeting, ‘ were 
loudly applauded as they came up, time time, 
to receive the cups which their splendid efnciwicy 
had gained for them. Of the ten trophies put 
up for competition amongst dismounted 
afl arms, this fine battalion has won no 1 ms tnhn 
seven.” No wQdder Lord Grenfell, toc GOTcral 
Officer commaniding in IrelanduSpok4K>f tlw ex- 
ceptionally fincN performance m the 
mirwickshire, and thought “ Sir Pl^* 

would agree with him that he would be justified 
in sending a report of this excration^y 
poformance to the Army Council; apd that he 
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would most certainly do." It is to be hoped that 
the Army Council duly received and appreciated 
this eulogy on one of their victims. much for 
the Royal Warwickshire. 

The same thing is true to a greater or less 
degree ^ the other battalions which are under 
sentence In one or two cases it is possible that 
individual battalions are under strength. -Rut this 
is tme also of many other battalions which it is 
not" proposed to touch. The fact is not due to 
any fecial shortcomings on the part of the 
battahons selected, but it is the result of two 
causes which affect the whole of the Infantry. 
In the first place, the expiration of the term of 
service of the three-years’ men has emptied the 
ranks more quickly than recruiting has filled them. 
Long-service recruiting will, in time, remove the 
deficit. In the second place, a considerable number 
of men have recently been discharged from the 
battalions at the end of their Second year’s service ; 
for this action on the part of, the War Office the 
battalions are in no way to blame. It is curious 
to note that a bounty of £10 is actually being 
offered (October, 1906) to induce men to transfer 
from the proscribed battalions to other regiments. 

The economy in any case is slight ; the loss 
to efficiency is great. It is practictdly ‘cc^n 
thaC following the regular routine of our military 
poHcy, we shall, in a very short time, be endear 
vouring in a mnic to re-ereate that which we 
ar&|*|ipw so ligntlv getting rid of. 

Ixis Quite eviaent, therefore, ^hat what is , being 
destroyed Iff the best, and not the worst in the 
Army. Iffk Regular Amy cannot possdbly be 
made better or sftonger by deptfring it of nearly 
400 officers and 40,000 men* The reducthm is> 
tiherefori, not made on military grounds. It is 

' n i* wlcuUM UMtf iaclaSing th« Retervw, tli* Biynl^r Army 
uhioiAtelf W Mdnoed by the number steted in the tett 
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necessary to look elsewhere for the motive. We 
have not far to look. The motive is political, 
and the reduction is made in response to political 
pressure, and not for the benefit of the Army. 

THE PROVISION OF A STRIKING FORCE. 

“ It is necessary to pt'ovide a true Striking 
Force — that is to say, a force of all arms moMlised 
in time of peace, or capable of immediate mobiSfation 
without calling on the whole of the Reserve.” ■ 

It must be understood tl.at the term “ Striking 
Force” is used in the sense in which it is em- 
ployed in an earlier chapter (Chapter XIII.), and 
of which the nature is indicated m the definition 
given above. This is not the sense in which it 
has been used on more than one occasion by Mr. 
Haldane, who has applied it to the whole of the 
expeditionary force which the country cm diqiatch 
after mpbilisation. 

It is needless to recapitulate what has been said 
at length elsewhefe as to the value of a Striking 
Force, and as to great danger to which the county 
has been exposed and may again be exposed in 
consequence of its being unprovided witn such a 
weapon. It is sufficient to point out that, what- 
ever may be the intentions of the Secretary 
of State, he has given no indication that he 
lias as yet ckinsid^ed the question of providing 
Such a force. He has, however, taken <me active 
step which will go far towards Westrojdng ond> 
organised body of troops at present availayPIn an 
emergency. Tiie Brig^e oi Guardllis not main- 
tained on a war foorog, but its Q|pstitutiQn is 
sudi that the Inigade of four ^ttaliims, which has 
hitherto been stationed at Aldershot, cm take the 
field at a few days’ notice without cabing.upon 
the Reserve. The destructiim of two hattanons of 
the Guards will involve the lN«akii^ tqi of the 
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Aldershot Brigade, and will, pro ta/nto, diminish 
our power of acting with ra^udity in the early 
and all-important stages of a war. True to the 
main inspiration of his policy, the Secretary of 
State has put a stop to the execution of the 
scheme ifmiounced in 1904, which, if proceeded 
with, w6uld have given us a true Striking Force 
of 16,000 men of ^ arms. 

"tHE EXPANSION OF THE ARMY FOR WAR. 

But the failure of the new policy in respect to 
these two items is unimportant in compar^on with 
its utter breakdown in respect of the third, and 
most important of the problems which demand 
solution. That problem is, “ jTo organite the 
Peace Army in mch a way that in time of war it 
will be cajole of very great expansion; and so 
that the added men shall be effective fighting men, 
led by competent and properly trained qjficers.f 
No one has dwelt with greater etnphasis upcm t^s 
need than Mr. Haldane himself. It is strange, 
therefore, that not only should he have given us 
no indication as to how he proposes to supply it, 
l;>ut should have taken the very measures best 
calculated to limit the expansion of the Army and 
to reduce the numbers of the reserves. That such 
is the case is capable of very simple demonstration. 
It is sufficient to enumerate the steps which are 
aptually in contenmlation and to note their obvious 
bffiec^pon the Biserve. They are as follows : — 

1. The Gu^s are to be reduced by two bat- 
talions. Thd^uards, beine the only shoiA-service 
iiffimtry leftiin the Army, lloduoe a reserve piore 
rapidty and more Cheaply than any other units. 
The res^e produced oy two battali<ms ci the 
Guards is!;no less than 1,900 men, compared with 
‘617, iShe nund>er produced 1^ a two-battalion 
regiment of the Line. 
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2. On taking office, Mr. Haldane found seven 
battalions of the Line enlisting over 50 per cent, of 
their recruits for two years’ colour service. These 
battalions were creating a large and cheap reserve. 
Mr. Haldane has stopped the whole of tips short- 
service enlistment, and has, pro tanto, diminished 
the Reserve. 

3. Ten battalions (two of the Guards and eight 
of the Line) have hitherto been producing reserfists. 
Mr. Haldane has destroyed all these batta^ns, 
and, with them, the whole of thcijr reserve- 
producing power. 

4. The^Sorse and Field Artillery are notoriously 
short of reservists. With this fact before him, 
Mr. Haldane has contrived to combine every 
method by which the Reserve can be made still 
more inadequate. In the first place, he has reduced 
the Artillery by 8,800 men ; and the whole of the 
reserve due to these 8,800 men will ultimately 
cease to be created. In the second place, he has 
raided the period of colour service from three to six 
years.' Any one who is acquainted with the 
details of waste in the Army v^l realise that this 
means a diminution of the number of reservists 
produced, not by one-half, but by something like 
five-sevenths of its total. 

THE EFFECT OF THE REDUCTIONS ON THE 
RESERVE. 

The result of all these new mlj|pures wiU be, as 
stated, a Very serious reduction of the reserve- 
producing power of the Army. So Jjfx from the 
power of expansion increased it will be 

greatly and pemukpent^ diminuhed. Neitho* the 
Infantry nor we Artlll^ReserTC created under the 
new scheme wffi be sufficient to mobilise the units. 

‘ This stoD i$ nweairy in order to provide th* Ipdiaa dr^, Imt 
not to have been Applied to ell tbe betteriei. Tbe met of it 
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Instead of the Infantry Reserve of 140,000 men, 
witii their due complement of officers, which the 
scheme of 1904 was capable of producing, the scheme 
oi 1906 will produce a reserve smaller than that 
which proved totally inadequate in 1899. 


IS 


THE UTILISATION OP THE AUXILIARY FORCES - 
THE MILITIA. 

l^e fourth problem which requires solution i 
how “to. make our immense AuanUary Army 
available for purposes of war.” It is impossible to 
{Honounce a definite opinion upon the p]#ns of the 
Secretary of State with regard to the utilisation of 
the Auxiliary Forces in time of war. The author’s 
views have bron expressed in the earlier chapters of 
this book. Those who have read these chapters 
will have gathered that the author whollj^ approves 
of the tardy, but no less welcome adoption of the 
view, that the Militia must be rendered available 
for service abroad in time of war, and must practi- 
cally form part of the Regular Army. How that 
object may be aclueved has been explained ; how 
Mr. Haldane proposes to achieve it we have no 
means of knowaig. The one positive proposal which 
emerges from much 'verbiage is wholly unaccept- 
able. Hie Militia -will not go through the fhrce of 
training as units, merely in order to give up to the 
Line regiment, iq, time of war, a single company 
^composed of th^btst men in the battiuion. 

‘ It is a good fflrag that the policy of utihsing the 
Militia Artillery to supply drafts and the personnel 
of snununi^n columns to the regular- battenes 
in time of war, has escapetrlthe spieral proscriptitHi 
declared agunst tMe work of >9^ Haldwe's piede* 
oesaors; but thb assumption that 18,000 men — 
pneticalQy tl^ whole force— will aeee^ the new 
ooq4|l^i(m8 isasxtravagant and unreasonMble. 

Evl^body is agreed that the MiHtia oqght not 
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WHAT* IS TO HAPPEN? 

to be “ bled ” for the advanta^ of the Line. How 
this end may be accomplished is explained in 
Chapter IX. ; but Mr. Haldane will not have 
this way, and what the other way is he has not 
told us. 


THE VOLUNTEEBS. 

With regard to the Volunteers, we are equ^y in 
the dark. Whether the great Citizen “ go-as-you- 
please” Army under the management of the County 
Councils is to supersede the Volunteers, or whether 
the Volunteers are to be handed over to these 
highly competent authorities, we are not permitted 
to know. What we do know is that “ not another 
penny is to be spent upon the Auxiliary Forces.” 
This is a strange doctrine, and difficult to under- 
stand. It would appear, however, that the new 
Force, whatever its nature, is to be either the 
Volunteers as they ye, under another name — ^in 
whioh case the revolution will not be very great. 
Or, it will be better than the Volunteers — in which 
case it is most important we should know how 
much better it is to be, and how the improvement, 
is to be effected without ai^ fiirlner expenditure,; 
and without a reduction of the numbers. Or,’ 
lastly, the new Force will be less good than the 
Volunteers} and, inasmuch as the Volunteers, 
at present constituted, hfive been officiaI||v 
declared to' be unfit to foreign troom^ 

mus change— however “popular^ — can hardly to 
I' egarded as a step in advance from the mihtary 
pomt of view. But, indeed, die information 
vouchsafed it to seamy that discussion of this 
subject k aeuroily proi^ble.^ The pledge, which 
the Seemtaiy of State gave txt take t^ House 
of CoauncRit fully into his cTOfi||t!no4|l>ha9’ not 
been fidflUad ei&er m'the letter Oiwin 
Nothing' but the ivagdest generalities h£v€ been 
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vouchsafed to the country. The “Assembly of 
Notables ” which has been convened for the purpose 
of conveying the views of its Chairman to the 
Army Council does not appear to have completed 
its labours ; or, if jt has, the result of those 
labours has not been communicated to Parliament. 

That the Secretary of State is animated by the 
best intentions we know, for he has frequently 
appij^ed us of the fact ; but in what concrete^ form 
these good intentions are to take shape we do not 
know. It would almost seem as if ignorance on 
this point extended to the War Office itself. 

THE PROVISION OF ADDITIONAI. OFFICERS. 

The fifth problem which was declared to be 
urgent was that of “ adding largely to the number 
of our trained officers." We are told that this all- 
important question has not escaped the attention 
of the Secretary of State. That being so, we must 
be content to wait. It is^no doubt som^imes 
well reculer pour mieuoc sauter, and this is perhaps 
why the Secretary of State has begun by putting 
^ stop to anAarrangement which would have 
^Automatically [Hbduced 2,500 additional regimental 
Jbfilcers ; and has by utase communicated to Parlia- 
ment “for information,” but not for discussion, 
reduced the establishment of Regular Officers 
bv 867. 

•* «• , 

THE REDUCnfSfr OF ARMY EXPENDITURE. 

* 

The sixth and last item on our list is that which 
relates to expenditure. 

It is essential *‘to reddbe Army^ expenditure^ 
Something has already been ^i<P|ipbn wiis subject 
ih thj^cl^ter devoted to Economy, and little n^ 
^ ^oney is of course saved by getting 

rid ^p^pts, 1^ no economy is effected, un the 
contrail th,e method adopted is the most ex* 
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travagant and clumsy plan that ctm be found ; 
and the one most certain to lead to additional and 
reckless expenditure in the future. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the saving ^ 
effected will exceed that which must inevitably 
result from the reduction in numbers wHteh must 
take place automatically during the next two years, 
owing to the simultaneous discharge from the 
colours of the twelve-years men and the three+years 
men. Again, there must be a great reduction in 
Army Estimates owing to the completion of the 
rearmament of the Royal Artillery. But neither 
of these are true reductions, or economies in the 
proper sense of the word. 

If the Militia is really to be made efficient, and 
is to be sent abroad, more money will have to be 
spent upon it. If the Volunteers are to have new 
guns these gims must be paid for, as also must the 
ranges on vmich they are to fire. Meanwhile the 
linked-battalion systfm will hang like a log 
round the neck of a Minister anxious for a 
reduction which shall also be an economy. 

The saving made under the|p circumstances 
will be inadequate. The House if Commons will? 
ask for more; and more i||^l have to be givenu 
Then it will be that the Army will realise the 
debt which it owes to those soldiers who have advised 
the Secretary of State that the only way to save 
money is to destroy units. 

r" 

A “ POPULAB ” POLICY, AND ITS DANGEBS. 

In (MHiclusion it need only be said that as far as 
thw are intelligible, the proposals of the Secrets^ 
of State are for the most part in direct contradic- 
tion with the views expressed in this vc^m^ Of 
the *'mous a^irations,” the sam^^j&m^bg&id. 
Everybody is agreed in entertaining 
when Mr. Haldane proceeds to embody them in 
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concrete form, and trani^dnm them from aspira- 
tions to accomplishments, he will deserve and will 
receive the support of men of all parties. But 
that dav has not yet arrived, and if we are to 
judge the unknown by the known, its dawn is 
not immediate. 

Unfortunately, an Army policy, especially in this 
country, may be and often is “ popular ” in ej^actly 
inverse proportion to its merit. Real self-sacrifice ; 
the hard and thankless work of professional pre- 
paration ; expenditure on objects not immediately 
apparent : these are all “ unpopular.” To destroy 
a regiment because, as one reformer pleasantly put 
it, it is “closely connected with Society,” is a 
popular concession to a certain class. To hand 
over more business, more appointments, more 
expenditure to County Councils and similar 
bo^es may be popular ; to play at soldiers 
generally may be popular ; and as long as peace 
continues the policy which provides all these 
attractions may to very popular also. But thi trial 
comes in time of war ; and when that day arrives 
the day of repen^ce will have gone by. That is the 
danger whi^ inevitably attends the introduction 
^f politics into questions of military prep^tion. 

“ Popuhis vuU deiijn, dedmatur.” Since the 
days of Micaiah, the sou of Inuah, there has always 
been found somebody to say smooth things to the 
people, and the people love to have it so. But, 
U^ne the less cep|unly, will come the day when 
the sun wUl go down in blood on the stricken field 
of Jezreel, and the people will be left as sheep 
without a shephod — a defeated arniy, and a ruinep 
nation. 


NUMMARY OF CHAPTER XU. 

1. liU4|||h’s appefel for patience and eontkknition 
pcn^nff#te prooniction of his propoaals has been nnonded 
to^Tiaip^es. 
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2. Mr. Haldane has praised the policy of continuity in 
Army matters, but the policy he has actually adopted has 
been one of reversal. ^ 

3. The reversal has been applied both to general principles 
and to minute details. 

4. The new policy does not improve the Regular Army ; 
on the eontrar}’, it weakens it and makes it less efficient. 

5. The new policy fails to provide a Striking Force. 

6. The new policy does not provide for the expansion of 
the Army in time of war. 

7. The new policy does not make the Auxiliary Forces 
available for weu*. 

8. The new policy does not add to the number of our 
trained officers ; on the contrary, it reduces the number. 

9. The new policy will not result in any serious saving in 
Army expenditure, and, if fully cai*ried out, will involve an 
addition to our expenditure. 

10. The new policy destroys the good and retains the bad. 

11. The new policy will greatly reduce the Reserve of 
the Army. 

12. The new policy as regards the Militia and Volunteers 
is obscure, and, as at present explained, gives no indication 
of the methods by which the Militia and Volunteers may be 
made effeient. 

13. A popular policy is not necessarily a wise military 
policy. 

14. The true test of Army policy is afforded only by war. 



CHAPTER XLII 

CONCLUSION 


PRINCIPLE AND DETAIL INSEPARABLE. 

The reader whose patience has permitted him to 
reach the concluding chapter of this book, cannot 
have failed to note, and has doubtless been disposed 
to condemn, the frequent juxtaposition of oroad 
statements of principle on the one hand, and of 
elaborate and sometimes lengthy discussions of 
matters of detail, on the other. Such a method, 
however undesirable from the literary point of view, 
was nevertheless inevitable if the task which the 
author had set himself was to be performed with 
any approach to completeness. 

To rest content with a statement of principles is 
to invite the hostile criticism of those who are 
weary of ^neralities, and who distrust theoretical 
reforms which do not take into account the idiosjm- 
crasies of the Army, and the infinite complexities 
of our military organisation. On tiie other hand 
the accumulation of a mass of detail and the eon- 
sideration of a variety of minor ouestioiu must 
naturally be distasteful to those wno, while the^ 
are unacquainted with the minitiae of Army bnsi- 
ness, are nevertheless dissatisfied with the pijesent 
condition of our defences, and look for 
on a^giwd scale, the result of a clear i^rmsiation 
of ^ the jirioeiples which oug^t to undarlie any 
science systm of natic|ial defence. 

Itu beeausethe author believes that no itfonn of 
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our military arrangemehts can be undertaken with 
any chance of success unless it is based on clearly 
recognised principles which are acoroted by the 
majority of representatives of all schools of thought, 
that he has dwelt, sometimes to the point of 
iteration, upon certain general truths which he 
believes satisfy the required conditions. It is 
because he is convinced that the existing military 
organisation of the country can be immensely 
improved and strengthened by applying those 
general principles to all branches of the Service, 
that he has dwelt at length upon the steps which, 
in his opinion, can with advantage be taken in 
order to translate theory into practice. 

It is hoped that the arrangement of the preceding 
chapters has been such as to give effect to these 
intentions. 


A POUCY Foil THE FUTURE. 

It will, however, doubtless be convenient to 
summarise, in the ^al pages of the volume, the 
general conclusions which it is desired to enforce, 
and the course of action which it is suggested 
might with advantage be adopted in the immediate 
future. 

The organisation of the resources of the nation 
for war is not satisfactory. While the cost is 
great, tiie protection obtained is inadequate, and 
insufficient provision is made for carrying to a 
sUf^essfol issue wars in which the Empire may 
easily be involved. It is, therefore, absolutely 
neces^ry tbit chains should be effected in our 
oiS|anislrtdon for war. 

TOE NAVY. 

The pffiespsive and defensiJye wsNptip of 

the nation is Royal Navy. The Navy is at 
iihe-p^liiepjt tHnein « i>tote of excqitional 

SO 
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and is numerically adequate to its purpose. The 
true policy of the nation is to maintain the Navy 
in its present condition of efficiency, and on no 
account to allow its existing preponderance over 
possible opponents to be diminished. The con- 
tention put forward by some politicians to the effect 
that a reduction of our naval programme acts as an 
inducement to other Powers to reduce tfaeir pro- 
grammes, is a dangerous and demonstrable fallacy. 
Such a reduction is always welcomed by other 
Poi^ers as affording them an opportunity to increase 
their respective navies. 


THE REGULAR ARMY. 


While no serious change is required in the com- 
position and orgwisation of the Navy, considerable 
changes are required in the composition and organi- 
sation of our land forces. The perfecting of the 
Regular Army ought to be our first care. It is 
certain that in any war in which the country mav 
be engaged the services of the Res^lar Army will 
be required. But we may in the mture, as in the 
p^, be engaged in a war in which the Auxiliary 
Forces, or such part of them as is by law confoed 
to service within Great Britain, or the United 
Kingdom, will not be required or available. For 
this reason, if for no other, the perfecting of the 
Regular Airmy should be our fi^ care. Every 
solmer servuig in the Regular -Artny, or in the 
Reserve of the Regular Aray, is available under 
all oonditions for war abroad or at home. 

It is oon^vable that the Regular Army in 
eonjunctioi'lr with the Royal Navy i^ht 
us to emerge with success firom a sefious conflict 
It is not conceivable that the Auxiliary Forces 
without the Regular Army could render the same 
service. , , 

Hie Regular Army at the present ^oae ia ui 
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many respects very efficient, and is numerically 
adequate to the due performance of its duties in 
peace time ; but it is deficient in ^o very im- 
portant particulars. In the first place it is without 
the power of expansion in time of war. In the 
second place it is not yet provided with a pn^rly 
trained and properly constituted General Staffi In 
addition to mese two principal defects, the Regular 
Army is suffering from various minor but very 
important deficiencies, viz. : 

A shortage of officers. 

An inadequate trained personnel for the 
Artillery. 

A sufficient number of recruits of the class 
which the pay and advantages now 
offered ought to secure. 

These deficiencies are capable of being remedied. 

The power of expansion in time of war can only 
be secured by the creation of a large trained 
Reserve. In order to furnish this Reserve, and 
to obtain the officers who will be required to 
command it in time of war, the maintenance of a 
large number of cadres, and the passage of a great 
number of men through the ranlu are necessary. 

The destruction of cadres should therefore cease, 
and tile policy of destruction, in so far as it has 
already been put in force, should be reversed without 
delay. Such a reversal will undoubtedly tend in 
the direction of economy. The reduction of units 
hu been insisted upon by Parliament with un- 
foiling r^ularity at intervals of firom five to ten 
years, ever since the break-up of the New Model 
Amy in 1660. It has always been jeoommended 
oti^lihe samjieugiounds and by the samJ^guments. 
It has alwa 3 n been fallowed by the re-creation of 
the cadres in a panic, at an extravagant cost, and 
^tfa great detriment to the efficiency of the Army. 
The reducticm of cadres by Parliament has never 
produced aa economy, it has invanably led to 
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immense expenditure, and it has not infrequently 

S laced the nation in great peril. The latest re- 
actions will' produce the same results as those 
which preceded t)^em. The policy of reduction 
should therefore be%rrested in the interests both of 
economy and efficiency. Exclusive enlistment for 
Long Service cannot produce an adequate Reserve. 
Coupled with the maintenance of the Linked - 
Batmion system, it must prevent the reduction 
of expenditure. 

The policy which has led to the closing of Short- 
Service enhstment should be reversed, and the 
Linked-Battalion system for the purpose of drafting 
be abolished. , 

It is contended that the ’necessity for Short- 
Service enlistment disappears when once it is 
recognised that the Auxiliary Forces can and will 
supply a Reserve for the Regular Army. The con- 
tention is true. Its acceptance, however, can have 
but one consequence. .The Regular Army must not 
be deprived of its own Reserve unless and until it is 
proved to demonstration that a substitute equally 
efficient, not less numerous, and as certainly avail- 
able has been provided. At present no such 
alternative exists. It will be a fatal mistake to 
accept words, phrases, an^cipations, and aspirations 
in Beu of realities. At present the promised 
alternative Reserve for the Regular Army has not 
got beyond the stage of talk. 

The need for the creation of a General Staff h 
now admitted. All that is required is to pursue 
with patience and intelligen6e the policy which has 
been accepted ^ 

The shorb^ of officers can best be||emovel 
adding to the number of cadres, an* thus multi- 
pi^rmg the opportunities for real instottetion. R 
wul not be made good by serving out oOUtmisnons 
broadcast to civilians who cannot find time to learn 
tile duties of an officer, but can Bad tnae'^o pass 
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an examination. Much good may also be done by 
giving effect to the policy of relieving Volunteer 
officers of expense, and increasing theirwpportunities 
for obtaining instruction. This policy has been 
needlessly arrested. All that!'' is required is to 
remove the interdict, and to give effect to the 
proposals of 1905. 

The inadequacy of the trained personnel of the 
Artillery can only be removed in one way, namely, 
by adding to, not by decreasing the number of 
trained artillerists. 

In this connection the words of a very capable 
observer, who had just witnessed the practice of 
the new field gun, may be quoted. 

“ If,” writes this tJfenchant critic, “ any politician 
behaves he is going to obtain officers fit to com- 
mand modem quick-firing batteries from among' 
people who do not give up their whole time to the 
study and practice of the science of artillery, the 
first battle m which these persons are engaged will 
disabuse him of his belief. Half-trains officers 
and half-trained men have no business to touch 
these guns. They will not get half the results 
obtained by the trained hands ; they will get no 
useful result at all. Better far to arm them with 
ancient smooth-bores and the simple contrivance 
of museum artillery, for then at least their efforts 
will not he wholly wasted.” * 

As a first step in the right direction, the Order 
by which the Royal Artillery has been reduced by 
67 officers and 8,800 men should be cancelled. 
Parliament ^ould be 'told at the jame time that 
the statemwts which were made to it, to the effect 
thn| othen^lilitary Powers were r^ucing their 
Artillery, aiwbure myths. The House of Commons 
^uld be tpm that, on the contrary, other nations 
are strengthmiing the very arm which we have 
decided to reduce. 

* Hw ISmm.—Ttiim, Ang. 21, ISOS, u 
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An improvement in the recruiting for the Army 
may be effected by steady persistence in the policy 
which has ^Aready been adopted. Every effort 
^ould be made to improve the amenities and 
^oluments of tlg^ soldier; at the same time the 
knowledge of what has been done, and is con- 
templated, should be brought home much more 
effectively than it is at present to the cksisps from 
which we hope to obtain recruits. 

Above all, provision should be made for the 
employment of soldiers of good character on dis- 
charge, not as an act of charity or goodwill, but as 
a ri^t. 

THE MILlT^a. 

^ With regard to the Militia, it is obvious that 
immediate action is necessary if that important 
force is not to be allowed to perish. The official 
proposals which have been made for its amendment 
are partly insufficient and partly wrong. 

l^e proposal to enlist all future Militiamen for 
foreign service in time of war is right, and should 
be made effective by an Act of Parliament as swn 
as possible. But it is no use making the Militia 
^ole to foreign service unless at the same time it 
i* made fit to take part in a Toreign war. At 
present it is deficient in the (j[uantity and quality 
of both officers and men. It is-eomposed of units 
so varied in their numbers and ' composition as to 
make mobilisation practically impossible. Under 
the existing system the competition of the Line not 
only may, but ipust destroy the Militia. All these 
things must be changed ; and the v^ue of ftff 
proposals for reform must be judged. MOt by 
beautifol and comforting language in^vbicdi they 
are expressed, but by uie extent to wtiidb they 
ipeet and remove the specific evils vrinch' have 
be^ described. One meuiod by which these ev^ 
may be removed has already been indiOited in 
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these pa^es. That it must ultimately btf adopted 
if the Militia is to be saved is certain. That the 
fact of its adoption may be disguiped 1^ some 
change of names, some small variation of times, is 
immat^iaL The material poin^ is that the policy 
which has been announced idiould be dropped. 
Th6 idea of attaching Militia companies to Line 
battalions must be abandoned, and it must be 
clearly reooghised that the !Militia is not, and never 
can be made, a “ Rpserve ” for the Regular Army. 

The plan of training recruits for six months is 
worth trying, but it must be borne in mind that six 
months is, from the point of convenience of officers 
and men, the worst term that could be chosen. 

The suggestion that Militiamen should be for- 
bidden to join the Regular Army until after their 
first training should be adopted with great caution.' 
It is a dangerous experiment which should not 
be approved and extended until the effect of its 
adoption upon recruiting for the I.iine has been 
observed. 

Experiments with Militia Artillery, Garrison and 
Field, should be tried, but triec} with caution ; and 
no attention whatever should be paid to those ^cy 
calculations which exhibit a great expedition^ 
force comprising tens of thbusands of Militiamdn. 
We must “do the sum to prove it.” No such 
force is at present in existence, and no measures 
are being takoi which are likely to produce it. 

THE YEOMANKV. 

Hie Yeomanry can with great ^vwtage be let 
^ 1 ^. ^en the ' proposed le^slation making 
vKem liajw for foreign service in time of war 
should o^f^ be adopted after very careful con- 
sideration. “ Qnte^a Tion movere ” is m excellent 
maxim when applied to that which is — as, for 

instance, the Royal ArriUerj^, the Brigade of Guards» 
and the ICeomaiuy. 
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THE VOLUNTEERS. 

By comnMHi consent the Volunteers cannot with 
advantage be let alone, and no one more readily 
|recognis^ the fa<^^an the officers and men of 
%hat important brimch of our forces. The road to 
be followed is a plain and easy one. Already a 
beginnmg has Jbeen made by creating a !^rigade 
and Divisional organisation. For tlK trest, the 
policy which the Secretary of State himself has in- 
sisted upon with so much force and so much justice, 
may be adopted with advantage. That which is 
good must be retained, and if possible improved ; 
that which is useless must be got rid of. The 
method by which improvement may be effected 
has bee9 set out in these pages: it involves the 
.provision of better training for cdiicers and non- 
commissioned officers; the relief of officers from 
expense ; and above all, an alteration in the system 
by which capitation grant is paid, so that colonels 
may no longer have any inducement to recruit 
unfit men. Unless there is a great reduction of 
numbers, which no one recommends, all these 
things will cost money. The declaration of the 
Secretary of State that no more money is to be 
spent on the Auxiliary Forces must therefore 
M modified or withdrawn. 

The question of the formation of a Reserve for 
the Volunteers is worthy of consideration. 
a proposal was made in 1904, and will probably Be 
made again, but it would be a mistake to ^tach 
too much importance to such a reserve, in view of 
the very small amount of training whir^its menu* 
hers are likely to receive. It dmera Igipi sli^^ 
firom the Reserve we idready possess in |he anape 
of those Volunteers who have left their OMpsi but 
still retain some recollection of their xulitBiy 
escermes. 

There is no reason why the experuaentuf eKeati^ 
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Volunteer Field Batteries, arrested in 1906, should 
not be recommenced in 1907, provided always that 
such batteries are not ci^ated at the expense of the 
Re^lar Artillery. ^ 

It will be seen, therefore!, t that the road o£ 
advance is clear, and that without incurring 
additional expense, without effecting any radicu 
changes in established institution!, and without 
making dangerous experiments, much can be done 
at once. It is quite possible that when all these 
steps have oeen taken, there will be room for 
further developments calculated to increase the 
available military strength of the nation. It is 
possible that lahen the Regular Army has been 
perfected and provided with a good Reserve, wh^ 
the MUitia has in fact, and not in theory only,, 
become a second line of effective troops capable 
of reinforcing the Regular Army in time of 
foreim war ; when the 250,000 men who constitute 
the Volunteer Force have been made as effective 
as the Secretary of State for War desires they 
should be, there wUl be room for another great 
National Army in addition to the three armies 
which have been referred to. 

THE NATION IN ARMS. 

If there be rpom for such an army, and if 
money, interest, and goodwill are forthcoming for 
i|S creatioxt, it is desirable that it should be 
called into existence. Anything which tends to 
interest the people of this country in the great 
question 0 Natmnal Defence is useM. But it 
ntnst not,)|M forgotten that the attempt to create 
such an army is not without its dangers. This 
fourth army, by whatever name it may be called, 
most eitiier be a substitute for, or a supplement 
to, one or more of the existing armies. If it ia 
to i»e a aobsrtititte iae those which already ladat. 
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it ought to be not only as good as, but better than 
that which it supersedes. To replace good by bad 
is a folly. Every proposal for the formation of a 
new National Army must, therefore, be judged by 
Inis test: is the dbw force displacing anything 
that already exists; and if so, muU it serve the 
nation better in time of war than the force it 
supersedes ? 

DESTRUCTION AND CONSTRUCTION. 

But it will be said that it is not intended either 
to supersede or to destroy. Unfortunately the 
destruction has already begun, while construction 
has not yet gone beyond the stage of speech- 
mhking. Assuming, however, that the destruc- 
^Ye period has now come to an end, and that the 
new army is about to appear, it is nevertheless 
well to pause before we pronounce it wholly good. 
The new army, we are told, is to provide a great 
reservoir from which the Regular Army can be 
reinforced in time of war. The conception is a 
splendid one. Nothing better can be desured. But 
we shall do well, before we risk the safety of the 
Empire upon the security of this new improve- 
ment, to be quite sure that even if the new army 
is created, it will be available for the piupose 
intended, and that, if available, it will be capable 
of performing the duties which wOl be demanded 
from it in war. 

These are two questions of the m%atest possible 
importance, and mtherto neither <n them has he^ 
answered. 

WUX THE NEW ARMY BE A WAR AlOlY ? 

It may be that a Parliatnent or a Nation which 
pjptiatently refhses to regard Natiimal Defence m 
the ibity of every dtisen, which rqfukrly and with 
tmudi do^ence and eonvictiaD oljei i te id any 
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truly scientific preparation for war in time of peace, 
and which is profoundly unacquainted wiu the 
real meaning of war, will suddenly change its 
historical attitude, and will throw itself 4^art and 
soul into the work of military preparation as a, 
labour of love. 

It is possible that in the event of war hundreds 
of thousands of men, under no obligation but that 
of their own inclination at the moment, may come 
forward spontaneously in adequate numbers, and at 
the precise moment when the exigencies of war 
make their presence in the field desirable ; and 
may, in fact, do for us all that the Regular Army 
has done for us in the past, or that the standing 
armies of forei^ countries have done in obedience 
to the laws under which they serve. All theses 
things are possible. But it would be an exaggera- 
tion to pretend that any known facts in the history 
of this or any other country entitle us to regard 
them as probable. Unfortunately it is upon the 
perfect realisation of all these hopes that the success 
of the new project depends. It is right to be 
sanguine, it is sometimes useful to assume that to 
be done which ought to be done. But it is not wise 
to play at make-wUeve too much. Unless we can 
inouce all the world to play with us, the game may 
become very dangerous. It is perfectly right to 
hope that in the event of war every man who has 
ever borne arms will be ready to to the front. 
But it is not right, and it is not good sense, to 
make aH our military arrangements dependent 
upon the correctness of an hypothesis which we 
have taksn no steps to verify. 

Nor is it wise to take it for granted that all thoM 
who do TOme will bring exactly that which is 
required of ;^em. Certain definite conditions are 
neq|uued to guarantee success in war. If we are 

S uite eertfllia that the Army which it is iMiped 
lie new amogements wUl produce, satisfies those 
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conditions, we may rest content. But we must take 
nolliing on trust. We mdst never lose sight o^^he 
fact tiiat it is the enemy in time of war, and not 
the newspapers in time ojf peace, who will make an 
effective pronouncement as to the value of our 
troops. 


THE NEED FOR CLEAR TUINKINO. 

But the Press can render the nation the greatest 
possible service in this, as in most other matters. 
It can teach the people of this country that war is 
not a game, that the penalties of defeat in war are 
inexorable, and that this country is not eternally 
e^^pt from those penalties. The lesson is urgently 
noraed. 

At an important gathering which recently took 
place in a large city in the North of England, a 
civic dignitary, a business man much and justly 
respected in his native town, is thus reported : 

“ He expressed his entire opposition to con- 
scription, which he did not think would ever be 
pcmular with the working classes of this country, 
(‘ Hear, hear ’) and he did not think the time for 
compulsory service would ever come. We were 
above all a commercial country, and compulsory 
service would seriously dislocate our commercial 
enterprise. (‘ No, no,’ and ‘ Hear, hear.’) Wh£n 
we were engaged in war the men would he there, and 
the patriotism ; and the natives of the British Isles 
would not need to he taught their duty in the hour of 
danger” (Applause.) ’ 

ITie speaker and the speech were typical. What 
he said tc^is of thousands of Englishmen solemnly 
believe. But if the doctrine were MpUed to 
• business matters no one would be quic^r to see 
itf) amazing ineptitude than the i^e^er who has 
been quot^ A good man will try to do his duty 
whoi the call is made ; but Aether he is able to 
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de it will depend entirely upon whether he has 
leanht in days of effort 'and application, by dint 
of labour and sacrifice, to perform the task which 
in a moment of crisis is imposed upon him. 

This IS the truth which the nation has to learn. 
Every man who helps to teach it is truly aiding the 
cause of National Defence. Every man who fails 
to realise it, or who, realising it, fails to give effect 
to his knowledge, thereby injures the nation and 
weakens its power to protect itself in war. 

It is, therefore, devoutly to be hoped tljat what- 
ever changej are in store for the British Army, no 
change will be made merely to conform to a political 
demand, or to satisfy mere social pressure. To 
obtain politicil support is good, and in m^y 
matters essential ; to humour and please any secOltk 
of societjr is wise, and eases administration. Bbt 
to sacrifice miHtary efficiency to either of these 
ends is to endanger the safety and welfare of the 
nation. Happily it is not necessary to make the 
sacrifice. There are indications that, if those who 
really know what war means will steadily keep 
their flag flying, will continue to tell the truth as 
they know it, will test every military reform by 
its power of contributing to success m war, they 
will not labour in vain. It is well to appeal to 
every class and to every section of the community 
to assist in performing the great duty of Nationu 
Defence. Those to whom me appeal is made will 
receive it not less readily because it is accompanied 
by an intimation that they who would serve 
effectively must learn to serve ; that goodwill and 
good intentions alone never achieved victory in 
war, and ^at the nation which would be 8|Mued 
the penalties of defeat must deliberately prepare 
the means to avoid it 
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APPENDIX I 


THE FOLLOWING IS A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF 
PROGRESS IN THE WAR OFFICE FROM 
OCTOBER. 1903, TO DECEMBER, 1905. 

ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANISATION. 

1. The Army Council was created in accordance with 
the recommendatitHs of the Wai* Office Reconstitution 
Committee.^ The first meeting of the Council was held 
on the 14th March, 1904. 

2. The staff of the War Office was reorganised in con- 
formity with the recommendations of Lord Ewier's Committee 
and approved b\ the Army Council. The following is a 
summary c>f the work performed ; — 

(a) Ine Secretary of State was appointed, and the functions 

attaching to his office were varied by the terms 
of the Letters Patent passed under the Great Seal 
on the 6th February, 1904. 

(b) Two Civilian Members, the Under-Secretary of State 

for War and the Parliamentary Secretary, were 
^pointed Civil Member of the Council and 
Financial Member of the Council respectively, 
and their administrative functions definea. 

(c) Four Military Members of the Council were appointed — 

the Chief of the General Staff, the Adjutant- 
General to the Forces, the Quartermaster-General 
to the Forces, and the Master-General of the 
Ordnance — having assigned to them the Amctions 
laid down in the report of the Esher Committee. 

(d) The Permanent Und^-Secretary was appointed 

Secreta^ of the War Office and Secretaiy to the 
Army Council. 

(e) The Iniipector-General of the Forces was appointed, 

his staff determined, and his Amctions demed by 
Chder in Cpundl. 

^ HenaAsr teamed to as ^ Lord Esher’s Gommittee.” 

4S1 81 
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(/) Five Inspectors for Cavalry, Horse and Field Artillery, 
Garrison Ai^Uery, Royal Engineers, and Equip- 
ment and Stores respectively, were appointed to act 
under the Ihspector-^General. , 

(g) A Director of Army Finance was appointed, with an 
Assistant Director of Finance and a Principal 
Accountant as his immediate assistants. 

(/t)-A Director of Military Operations, a Director of Staff 
Duties, and a Director of Military Training \verc 
appointed, to assist the Chief of the*' General 
Staff. 

(i) A Director of Recruiting and Organisation, a Director 

of Personal Services, and a Director of Auxiliary 
Forces, were appointed to assist the Adjutant- 
General. 

(j) Directors of Transport and Remounts, of Movements 

and Quarterings, of Supplies and Clothing, and 
of Equipment and Ordnance Stores, were appointed 
to assist the Quartermaster-General. 

(k) The Master-General of the Ordnance received as his 

assistants a Director of Artillery and a Director 
of Fortifications and Works. 

(/) A Director of Barrack Construction was also appointed 
to assist the Civil Member of the Army Council. 

3. The principal powers and functions hitherto exercised 
by the Secretary of State and the Commander-in-Chief of 
tne Forces were transferred to the new Council, and the 
Council was organised on a basis similar to that of the 
Board of Admiralty, but modified to meet the special 
conditions of the Army. 

4. The procedure of the Army Council, the regulation of 
all matters concerning the exei'cise of its authority, forms 
of communication, exercise and delegation of powers, were 
determined. 

5. The recommendations of Lord Esher’s Committee with 
resti^ to administration, especially with regard to decen- 
traiisation, were examined; and such recommendations as 
were approved were carried into effect 

6. nAie Finance Department of the Arm^, both inside and 
outside the War Office, was decentralised, involving the fol- 
lowing changes: — 

(a) The abolition of the posts of Aocoimtant-Gehersl 

Deputy Accountant-General, and of four Assistant 
Acmuntahts-Gaieral ; and also df fibe posts of 
Director and Assistant Director of Contfcaots. The 
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new post of Director of Army Fini^ce with two 
assistants, one for Finance and one for Aooounts, 
was created at the same tin|e. 

{b) The transfer of administration of contracts for the 
provision of supplies from the Civil to the Military 
Members of the Council, a clearly defined duty of 
review and control being retained by the Finance 
Member. ' 

(f) The separation of Army Stores, and the allotment 
thereof to the Quartermaster-General and the 
Master-General of the Ordnance respectively. 

(d) The creation of an entirely new department for the 
financiiui service of the Army in the field as well 
as in peace, by the amalgamation of the existing 
Military Pay Department with the Civil Head 
Quarters. 


Finance Branches. 

(e) The institution of a system of decentralised accounting, 
carrying w'th it the redistribution and decen- 
tralisation of work and staff to Military Districts 
throughout the Empire. 

(/) The remodelling of most of the Army Votes in a 
form acceptable alike to the Treasury and to 
Parliament. 

(^) The drafting of regulations which, while they increased 
the freedom of the Military Members of the Council 
and the Commanders-in-(^ief in the Districts in 
regard to financial control, should also be acceptable 
to the Controller and Auditor-General, and to the 
Public Accounts Committee. 

(A) The creation of a standing Army Finance Committee, 
to watch expenditure under the new arrangements.^ 

CHANGES AITFECTING THE PEASOKNEL OF THE AABIY. 

1. Three years' enlistment for the Infantry and Garrison 
Artillery was stopped. 

^ It must he noted that the work of the Army Council in carryii^ 
out the reoommendations of Lord Esher’s Committee was to a certain 
extent minhjtierial Only. Although mat labour was involved in examin- 
ing the vari&ts recommendations and in creating the ma49hinery necessary 
to give efact to them, the duty of carrying o^t the proposals in the 
rap^'tms iinposed imon the Council ab miiio. Axperienoe alone will 
show whilttier tMhenefila anticipated from the changes recommended 
by the C m aarttlse wfit actually ensue. 
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S. Nine yAtf Colour Service and three years' Reserve Service 
iWthe above-mentioned arms was introduced.^ 

8. Seven years’ Colour Service for the Cavalry was re- 
introdiidsd. 

4. The plan of linking Cavalzy regiments for draft purposes 
was abanooned. 

5. Sjeveral thousand three-years men in their last year 
of Colour Service were discharged to the Reserve. 

6. Short-Service enlistment (two years with the Colours 
and ten years with the Reserve) for seven battalions oT the 
line was introduced. 

7. The Royal Garrison Regiment, which produced no 
reserve, was (lisbanded. 


OFFICERS. 

The Number Increased, 

1. The number of cadets was increased by utilising vacant 
accommodation at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
for additional cadets of the Royal Military College. 

2. The penod of cadet training was reduced as a temporary 
measure from two years to one — thus doubling the number 
of cadets entering the Army in a given year. 

8. llie plans for doubling the accommodation at the 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst, were approved, 

4. Steps were taken to encourage the entry of officers from 
the Universities and through the Militia ; and arrangements 
made with representatives of the Universities by which 
students, on passing certain specified examinations, were 
permitted to remain for an additional year at the University, 
receiving one year’s seniority on joining their reriments. 

5. Arrangements were made whereby certificates of pro- 
ficiency granted by certified Pbblic Schools should enable 
candidates possessing such certificates to dispense with the 

^alifying examination ” for entrance into the Army. 

6. Ihe i^normal deficiency in the Cavalry and Brigade of 
Guards was removed by exceptional measures, consisting 
of the appointment of nominated candidates on probation, 
tiieir commissions to Jbe confirmed only on the holders passing 
a satisfactory military examination two years later.* 

* With the resiilt that there are now (October, 190 Q) ojwr 20^000 
vsmimsayma in the Anay on an engaaement of six years «#apwaras. 

* It will be observed mat feveial of these meastties were of a tempora^ 

ehasecter only, and nire adopted to meet the emeiiMnoy eansed by 
the abBomial ezodLas ef offiem efter the Senih Amoan ^ 

temporary meaaafes have in every ease eoh^i^ed whet 
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The Creation of the Selection Boa/rd, 

With the reorganisation of the War Office, and the 
\esting of many of the powers hitherto exercised^ by the 
Seci^tary of State and the Commander-in-Chief in the Army 
Councu, it became necessary to allocate the responsibility 
for the selection and promotion of officers. ^ 

It being held undesirable to concentrate in the W^ir Office 
the power of determining the fate of the individual i^cer, it 
was decided to place the responsibility of deciding between 
the merits of various officers in the hands of those who had 
the best opportunities of judging of their merits in the field, 
and also were in tlie closest touch with the public opinion 
of the Army in the \arious commands. 

With this object a Board, known as the Selection Board, 
vas established. ITie Board was composed of ^ Inspector- 
General of the Forces as President, and of the General 
Officers Commanding-in-Chief in the five Commands into 
which the United Kingdom is divided. 

The duties and limitations of the Selection Board were 
laid down by the Secretary of State fh a Minute dated 
July 24th, 1905, in the following terms — 

It is desirable that the exact nature of the duties 
and responsibilities of the Selection Board shall be 
made known to the Army, and with that object 
the Council’s decision of the 18th October, 1904, as 
modified to give effect to the decisions above referred 
to, should be put bn record and issued in the form 
set out below — ^ * 

(а) The Sele{^ion Board will submit specifically to 

the Secretary of State th4 names of officers 
whom they consider suitable for Divisional, 
District, and Brigade Commands, Royal 
Artillery and Royal Engineer Commands, 
Commands of Grouped Regimental Dis- 
tricts, appointments as Colonel in charge 
of R^r^ Command of Regiments and 
Battalions, appointments as Second in 
Command^ ana all promotions up to and 
including that of Major-Generat 

(б) Selections for the higher commands of the 

Army, each as Commands-in-Chief, Lieu- 
tenant-Generals’ Commands, ap^ntments 
in Indin carrying the rank ^ Lieutenant- 
^ Tliaiiiikof8acMwidlB€<sniaan4hasaiiM)abaBBabaliid>^ 
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General, and Governorships of Colonics 
carrying the rank of Lieutenant-General, 
wi|j| be made by the Secretary of State 
froflQ a list of those officers whose pro- 
fessional qualifications render them 
the opinion of the Selection Board eligible 
for such appointments.'” 

(c) Recommendations to the Secretary of State 

for the appointment of officers to Staff and 
Departmental posts will be made^by the 
Member of Council concerned, after 
consultation with the other Military 
Members. These appointments are dis- 
tributed as follows : — 

General Staff — ^Chief of the General 
Staff. 

Educational appointments — Chief of 
the General Staff. 

Training appointments — Chief of the 
General Staff. 

A(hutant-General’s Branch — Adjutant- 
General. 

Quartermaster - General's Branch — 

Quartermaster-General. 

Technical Ordnance Appointments — 
Master-General of the Ordnance. 
Barrack appointments — Civil Member. 

(d) Should any appointment made under (r) 

involve the promotion of a Colonel to the 
rank of Major-General, the question of 
the fitness of the officer recommended 
will in the first instance be submitted 
to the Selection Board. 

H. O. A-r. 

Private Injhumce, 

In order to strengthen the hands of the Selection Bofl^d, 
and to discourage private influence of any sort, tiie following 
cimilar was issoea : 

ARMY ORDER. 

SPECIAL. 

War Offiob, 26^4 AprU^ 1904. 

The following Inatruetions are promulgated to the Ahny 
by direction of the Army Council : — 
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PROHiniTION OF PRIVATE APPlICAnON8 TO THE WAR OFFICF 

The following instiTictions are substituted for those pro- 
mulgated by Arriu Order 18S of 189t* — 

1. Officers are forbidden to write private ktteis t<tL officials 
at the War Office on official personal matters, such as pro- 
motion, appointment, postings, transfers, etc 

2 An officer on full pay and serving in the% United 
Kingdom is forbidden to ask for an interview with any official 
at Arm} head-miaiters, unless he has previously obtained from 
the general officer under whom he is immediately serving, 
written permission to do so, which will only be acH^orded on 
good ana reasonable grounds The written jiermission will be 
bi ought to the War Office by the officer seeking the interview 

3 Officers temporaril} at home, but belonging to units 
abroad, who have no commanding officer at home, and who 
are therefore allowed to coirespond officially dfiect with the 
War Office, will be permitted to ask for an interview without 
a written permission , but then only in cases of such urgency 
that a wntten official application will not meet the case 

4 Attempts to obtain favourable consideration of any 
application by the use of outside influence are forbidden, 
and, if lesorted to, will be regarded as an admission on the 
part of the applicant that his case is not good on its merits, 
and it will be dealt with accordingly 

6 When an interv lew is asked for, or a letter wntten on 
behalf of an officer by an\ person other than himself, such 
application will be deemed to have been made at his sugges- 
tion, unless he can show to the satisfaction of the authorities 
that he has no knowledge, directly or indirectly, of such 
application. 

By Order of the Army Council, 

E. W. D. Ward. 


THE lOTELIIGENCF DK1*AETMENT. 

The Intelligence Departmen;t being inadequate to the 
needs of the Army, large additions were made to the personnel 
under the^ntrol of the Director of Military Operations, an 
officer in the Department of the Chief of the General Stafl. 

The duties of the branch were also extended. 

THE GENERAL STAFF. 

The paramount necessity of forming a General Staff upon 
a new basis having been recognised, the subject was caremy 
considered. 
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^ At the befpnning of August the question of the constitu- 
tion and duties of the General Staff was discussed at length 
by, the Army Council, %nd on the 11th November, 1905, the 
Secretaijr of State, b^iqg satisfied that the time for taking 
active steps towards the formation of the new General Staff 
had arrived, addressed a Memorandum on the subject to the 
Chief of the General Staff.^ 

In a«!cordance with the conclusions arrived at, a preliminary 
list of 100 officers was drawn up, the names being selected 
hy the Military Members of the Army Council in conjunction 
with the Selection Board, and approved by the Secretary of 
State. 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN THE ARMY AND NAVY. 

As a result of the policy adopted by the Committee of 
Defence, which recognised that in dealing with matters of 
defence the functions of the Army and Navy should be con- 
sidered together, and not separately, several new departures 
became necessary. 

1. llBoops were recalled from certain stations where they 

ihaa hitherto been retained for the protection of 
naval stations or naval stores, which in the opinion 
of the Board of Admiralty were no longer required. 
In pursuance of this policy detachments were with- 
drawn from the West Inmes and St. Helena,’ and 
after consultation with, and with the full concurrence 
of the Dominion Government, from Halifax and 
Esquimault. The garrison of Bermuda was reduced. 

2. The policy of disarming useless coast defences and 

removing obsolete armament from such defences as 
it was thought necessary to maintain, was steadily 
continued. 

3. The submarine defences of the principal ports in the 

United Kingdom and abroad was, by agreement, 
hand^ over to the Royal Navy, Uie Royal Engineers 
remaining responsible for the searchlights, and the 
Royal Artilleiy undertaking to man such guns as 
it was decidea to retain. 

4. For the first time joint naval and military manoeuvres 

on a large scale were undertaken, and a force was 
embarkra at Southampton, conveyed by^ naval 

^ The Memorandom sBMersat p. 402 

* With the exception of s sn^ mimte of left tte- 

porsrily at the request of the Admiralty. ^ 
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squadron to Clacton, in Essex, and there landed 
with the co-operation of the officers and men, of 
the Fleet. i .. 

5. Officers of the Army were i^^ieouraged to attend the 
‘ Naval War Course, and naval officers took part 
in the Staff Rides and manoeuvres of the Army. 

FOREIGN WAR. 

The operations in Somaliland were brought to an end, the 
troops withdrawn, and a Civil Government established, 

THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 

In view of the importance of the lessons to be learnt from 
the conflict between Russia and Japan, Lieut -Geneitd Sir 
William Nicholson, with a large staff of officers of all 
branches of the Service, was dispatched to Tokio. Other 
officers were attached to the Russian Army. Instructions 
were given for the preparation of a History of the operations, 
and funds provided for the purpose. 

By arrangement with tne Government of Iiiiiiia, Lieut. - 
General Sir fan Hamilton was attached to the head-quarters 
of the Japanese Army as a representative of the Indian Army. 

FORMATION OF A CAVALRY COMMITTEE. 

A Permanent Committee, known as the Cavalry Committee, 
was formed for the purpose of advising on all such matters 
relating to the training and equipment of the Cavalry as 
might be referred to it 

the re-armament of the horse and field artillery. 

The re-armainent of the Horse and f^eld Artillery having 
been already decided upon in principle, and experimental 
work having been going on for many months, preparations 
were made to proceed with aU dispatch on receipt of the 
ApMved speci^tion for the new gun. 

Ahe report of the Committee was received on the fith May, 
1904, and on the same day orders were given f6r the 
manufae^ure of the new guns and carriage* 

Thejterk of manufacture was distributed between the 
dm Factories and three privatelBrms. 

The final oontracts and^specifioationb having been com- 
pleted in May, 1904* the fiwt battery^ the new guns waa 
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inspected complete by his Majesty the King on the 13th May, 
1905. The total number of rans onlered was 1,050, 
exchisive of 48 to be made in India. There is reason to 
believe 49iat the whote“''of the British Artillery at home 
and abroad will be re-armed with the new gun by the 
end of 1906. 


THE NEW HIFLE. 

The manufacture of a new rifle having become imperative, 
the report of the Committee of Experts which hac^ been 
appointed to report upon the best type, was accepted, and 
oraers were given for the production of a short Lee-Enfield 
rifle of an improved pattern for all branches of the Service. 

Exhaustive trials in the hands of the troops have confirmed 
the opinion of the Committee as to the excellence of the rifle, 
whidi was adopted for the Royal Navy as well as for the 
Army. 


THE MINIATITEE RIFLE. 

In order to facilitate the training of boys in the use of the 
rifle, and to aecure uniformity of pattern in the rifle and 
ammunition used for the purpose of instruction, arrange- 
ments were made, with the co-operation of the National Rifle 
Association, for the production of a miniature rifle on the 
model of the service rifle. This rifle has now been completed 
and the ammunition approved. 

THE ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS. 

The attendance of the Medical Director-General at all 
meetings of the Army Council at which questions involving 
the health of the Army or the work of his department 
was authorised, and, in order that the arrangement might 
' become fully operative, oitlers were given for the transmission 
of the agenda of the Councirs proceedings to the Medical 
Director-General prior to each meeting. 

The post of Medical Director-Qeneral was included among 
those which might be held by an offioca* of the rank of 
Lieutenant-General. 

A central building for Rie Royal Army Medical Corps 
was commenced at Millbank, ' h 

Further experimental work in connection with in^libulation 
againtt entenc was sanctioned, and much important nrork 
was done in connectidii with the sterilisinff of water for the 
troops by means of cx^ng, and the use of filters. , 
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VOLUNTEER ORGANISATION. 

A new Brigade Organisation for * the Volunteer For^ was 
approved and worked out in great detail.^ 

BARRACKS AND BUILDINGS. 

Orders were given to discontinue the use of the old pattern 
barrack plans. A new design was prepared and* approved, 
and arrangements made for replacing the obsolete and 
insanitary barracks at Norwich by a ouilding of the new 
pattern.* 

The policy of building large groups of barracks on the 
mancEuvring grounds on Salisbuiy Plain, and at Stobs in 
Scotland, was discontinued, and the building of barracks 
projected in these places stopped. 

Efforts were irtade to interest local authorities in the pro* 
vision of suitable accommodation for the troops, and offers 
of co-operation were received from many quarters. Sites for 
barracks, ranges, and training grounds were placed at the 
disposition of the War Office, to be available in the event 
of the policy of territorial quartering being carried into 
effect. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF DISCHARGED SOLDIERS. 

A Committee was appointed, under the presidency of the 
Secretary to the War Office, to enquire into the question 
of the employment of soldiers of goocf character on discharge. 
This Committee has now issued its report. 


The 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 

The Army Estimates were substantially reduced, 
ffgum being as foUows : — 

Army Estimates, 1903 
Supplementary 
Army Estimates, 1904 
Army Estimates, 1905 
Induding iE’l ,21 8,000 for the re- 
armament of the Artillery, 

Army Estimates, 1906 . 

Including iPl ,187,000 for the re- 
p annament of the Artillery. 

^ The sehema bm now besn iasaed, and the organisation is to bo 
proceeded with. ^ 

* This irraagement has since been canonled and the old barrack 
retained# ' 


<^34,500,000 

2,700,000 

28,900,000 

29,818,000 


29,796,000 
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LEGISLATION. 

A TBill entitled the ^‘^Reserve Forces Bill was approved 
for submission to Parliament. The object of the Bill was 
to effect various improvements in the Law regulating the 
Service, and utilisation of Army Reservists. The Bill passed 
through Parliament unopposed in the spring of 1906. 

A Bill rendering all future entrants into the Militia liable 
for service abroad in time of war or national emergency was 
approved. The Bill passed through the House of Lorcfs, but 
owing to the pressure of other business it was not possible 
to secure its passa^ through the House of Commons during 
the Session of ISSs. 

THE JUDGE ADVOCATE-GENERAL. 

On the death of Lord St. Helier the question of the 
position and functions of the Judge Advocate-Greneral came 
up for review. Following the practice of the Royal Navy, 
a salaried post was created to which a lawyer of eminence 
was appointed. The Judge Advocate-General was made 
responsible to the Secretary of State for War, and Parlia- 
mentary control over the office was thus again established.^ 

FLOGGING IN MILITARY PRISONS. 

It was decided to discontinue the punishment of flogging 
for soldiers imprisoned for military offences. 

' The previous holder of the office being a judge of the High Court, 
md receiving no salary as Judge Advocate-General, and not being 
a Blfinister of the Crown, could not be made responsible to Pkurliament. 
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THE PROPOSALS OF 1904 


The following Paper was presented to Parliament on 
the 14th July, 1904 : — 

SUMMARY OF SPEECH OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR WAR WITH REGARD TO THE REORGANISATION 
OF THE ARMY 


I 

It is absolutely necessaiy to make a change in the organi- 
sation, composition, and distribution of the Army. 

The late war, and the Commission on the War which has 
recently reported, has made it abundantly clear that the 
Army in its present form is not suited to the requirements 
of the country, or adapted for war. 

The annual jSstimates show that the cost of the Army is 
excessive. 

It appears from the Report of the Commission on the War 
that the condition of the Army is unsatisfactory, because — 

(1) There is no evidence to show that the Army we possess 

is, either in composition or numbers, the Army 
^ which is really required to satisfy the peculiar . 
needs of the Empire for the defence of which it is^^ 
maintained. 

(2) The Army, such as it is, is not fully and scientifically 

orgjuxis^ for war; whereas the sole object of an 
amy in a country like ours is to be able to engage 
in war at tiie shortest notice, and to emerge suocess- 
fully as rapidly as possible, we have been main- 
tAiTiing an army in peace time a large portion of 
which was totally unfit for war, and of which even 
the eflMve porticm could only be utilis^ with 
the help ^ improvised and pievxmdy unceoMeie^ 
anangements. 

m 
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(3) All branches of the Army are raised on a system which 

exaggerates the difficulties that must always attend 
purely voluntary enlistment, and, both in the 
Regular and Auxiliary Forces, there exist endless 
sources of friction which lead to wasteful effort, to 
bad work, and, in some cases, to discontent and 
misunderstanding. 

(4) It is apparent from the figures which appear in the 

annual Estimates that this army, imperfectly pre- 
pared, wasteful in its methods, and unsatis&ctory 
in its results, is one of the most costly machines 
ever devised. 

If the above statements be true, and if the evils complained 
of exist, what is the duty of a Minister charged with the 
administration of the Army and the expenditure of the 
public mone^P 

His duty is to provide a remedy for the evils that exist. 
Not a partial, but a complete remedy ; not a remedy for one, 
but for all the evils complained of ; not a remedy for want of 
organisation only, but a remedy for over -expenditure as well. 

Can such a remedy be found ? The answer is, ^ Yes.’' It 
can be found if both parties are prepared to consider the 
question of the Army outside the arena of party discussion, 
and if successive administrations are prepared to agree upon 
a scheme of reform, and to carry it out consistently and pro- 
gressively. On no other terms can the Army be reformed 
and its cost diminished. 

Any cure, to be of value, must be appropriate to the 
disease. It must be a good system in place of a bad one. 

It has been stated above that, up to the present time, 
there has been *^no evidence to show that me Army we 
possess is, either as regards its composition or ite numoers, 
the Army which is really required to satisfy the peefediar 
needs of the Empire for the defence of which it is main- 
tained.” That is a dangerous state of things which urgently 
needs amendment. 

Has this state of things been cunended ? The answer is, 
that it has been amended, not wholly, but in part. We do 
n(A know our true requirements yet, but we see much more 
clearly than we did. 

Tlie Coomiittee of Defence has been instHutedL It con- 
stitutes the first serious attempt to oonsid«r Ihe proUmns of 
the Empbe as a whole : it bnags toMther the pwtie^ and 
the gimniing eUanents^the Navy, the Army, Ind^ and fSatB 
Colonies. It has done little yet because it has not Sadsted 
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for a long time, and the work with which it is charged is 
very complex^ and involves much professional study Tout it 
has made a beginning. It will take many years to complete 
the work and to arrive at a true comprehension of the needs 
of the Empire. No one ought to exaggerate what the Com- 
mittee of Defence has done, or is at present capable of doing, 
but io have made a beginning at all is an immense step in 
advance. We do not vet know what are the true mihtaj^ 
requirements of the Empire, but we have created an insti- 
tution which will enable us in time to find out what they are. 

It has been said that it has not hitherto been made 
apparent that “ the Army, such as it is, is fully and scienti- 
fically organised for war.*” No one who has studied the Report 
of the Commission on the War, or who has been a student 
of army matters, can have any doubt at all on this point 

Has anything been done to improve our position in this 
respect ? The answer is — Yes, something has been done. 
The whole of the War Office organisation has been recon- 
stituted in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Esher Committee. The Intelligence Branch of the War 
Office has been greatly strengthened. The work of improving 
the General Staff’ of the Army is far from being complete, 
but it has been begun, and that is a point gained. 

It has been said that, in the opinion of the Army Council, 
‘‘all branches of the Army are raised on a system which 
exaggerates the difficulties which must always attend volun- 
tary enlistment, and, both in the Regular and Auxiliary 
Forces, there exist endless sources of friction^ which lead to 
wastefd effort, to bad work, and, in some cases, to discontent 
and misunderstanding."" 

The truth of this proposition requires to be demonstrated, 
and it can be demonstrated with ease^ 

Here are some facts bearing upon the question — 

THE BEIJITION of THE RESERVE TO THE MEK SERVING, 

The First-Class Infantry Reserve is still a substitute for, 
and not a supplement to, the men serving. In 1899 the 
proportion of reservists with the battcdions was as high as 
per cent., and these reservists had, in many cases, re- 
place ineffective soldiers to the extent of from S70 to 460 
battaliiin. ^ere is no reason to believe that, if it 
necessary to molrilise at the present time, the condition of 
thuiga wouU be idtered for the bettor. On the oontisry, 
it seems probable that, while the proporticm of men Mt 
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behind would be at least as great as it was in 18999 the 
number of reservists available to fill up the battaJions would 
certainly be less than it was in that )^ar. 


Illustratiosb of the extent to which reservists were utilised to take 
the place of men in the ranks on mobilisation in 1800. 


Field Force Tall arms) .... 
In&ntry — 6ui Infantry Division . 

7th Infantry Division . 

Brigade Division, R.A.^ with 6th Division 
Brigade Division, R.A., with 6th Division 


Total 

embarked. 

Res^rvistfi 

47,081 
8,037 
7,920 I 
651 
646 

20,689 

8,784 

4,260 

412 

426 


Men available and fit for service, exclusive of Reserve, in 
the following units: 



Men 

available. 

Total 

strength of 
battery. 

8l8t Bsttery, R.F.A 

62 

170 

82iid «f j#* * * ■ 

64 

170 

8«th „ 

66 

194 

87tJi tf • • • • • 

66 

194 



Men 

available. 

Total 

stretch of 
battalion. 

1st Battalion York and Lancaster Regiment | 

890 

838 

Sad Bsttalion Middlesex Reagent 

2iid Battalion Bedfordahire Regiment . 

«21 

1,021 

422 

002 

2a(id Battalion Wiltshire Reginient 

460 

822 

Ut Battalion Oxfordshire L^ht Infantry . 

438 

789 

2ad Battalion Norfolk Raiment . 

M BattoHon East Ijoncosnire Regiment 

438 

009 

870 

047 

Sad Bittaltop Sooth Wo&ss Borderers . . 1 

4«6 

im 

and^^^ottolkii North Bedfordshire Begunent | 

450 

907 




















82 


^ Thifi percentage is obtained from the 1899 inobiliagtion fi( 
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THE ABSENCE OF A STBIKING FOBCE. 

The organisation of the Infantiy does not provide for any 
Striking Force available for small expeditions, or for imme- 
diate action at the commencement of a war in which 
mobilisation becomes necessary. In 1899 it was impossible 
to send a single complete Infantry battalion from the Home 
establishment to Natal until the whole Army had been 
mobilised. The Royal Commission has reported that the 
presence of an extra brigade in Natal, at the begi^ing of 
the war, might have changed the fate of the A\holc campaign. 
We did not, and could not, send such a brigade in 1899 
What was true in 1899 is true now ; we cannot send a single 
complete battalion from the Home establishment without 
calling up the Reserves. 

THE UtKQULNT CAIJ I PON EFSEEVISIS. 

This evil is a corollairy of that just referred to. It is 
obvious that if no expedition, large or small, can be 
dispatched* without calling up reservists, the condition of 
men who have left the colours and have entered civil life 
must always remain precarious and unsatisfactory. It is 
most undesirable, Ixith in the interests of employers and of 
the Army, that the position of reservists should remain as 
uncertain as it now is. The employers can protect themselves 
by not employing reservists. There is some reason to fear 
that they may do so. The soldier cannot protect himself, 
and his position seems likely to become more intolerable from 
year to year. 

THE THREE YEABS" TEEM OF ENUSTMENT. 

The whole of the Army is now enlisted, primarily, for three 
years" service. In view of the fact that, if the drafts are 
to be provided, from 75 to 80 per cent, of the men in all 
branches must necessarily extend, and that in some branches, 
notably the Garrison Artillery, the extensions must reach 
100 per cent., it is not easy to see how this system can be 
successfully maintained. It does not appear that, at the 
time of its adoption, sufficiently exact calculations were made 
with a view of demonstrating that the system would work 
satisfMtorily, and closer cajculid^ions whicli have since been 
roadeu joined with the evidence of the actual extensions 
hithmo, indicate that the working of the system may easily 
become diaostroua 
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The average extensions among the Infantry ought to be at 
least 75 per cent. At present it is about 12 per cent., in 
several battalions it is as low as 5 per cent., or 4 per cent., 
and, in at least one battahon, not a single man has extended 
during the last month. 

MASr OP I-MPLOlMfNT FOll MFN AFTFR DISCHARGE. 

One of the great difficulties of enlisting men for a long 
period of service is that of finding employment for |hem on 
their discharge. It is not desirable, in the public interest, 
to allow many men to serve twenty-one years foi a pension, 
but undoubtedly the absence of any eei tain piosjiect at the 
end of a soldier’s career with the colours does prevent many 
men from enlisting The present system has a tendency to 
confine reciuiting ^^o men who are eithei reckless or improvi- 
dent. It is most desiiable, both in the interests of the Army 
and of the public, that every man enlisting for a long term of 
seivice should be practically certain that employment will 
be found for him at the end of his term, provided he has 
conducted himself properly while sei-ving, 

LINKFD BAlTALIOXb. 

Under the existing system the battalions abroad are 
supplied with drafts from their corresponding linked battalions 
at home. The working of this scheme depends uix>n there 
being exactly the same number of battalions abroad as there 
are at home. But the doctrine has now become accepted 
that the Regular Army is primarily maintained for action 
over-sea, hence it has become impossible to expect that there 
will be the prescribed equality in the future. At firesent the 
number of mttalions abroad is in excess of that at home, and 
the result has b^pi to create the greatest confusion in the 
oiganisation of the infantry. This Interference with the 
fundamental basis of the existing system has been frequent 
m the past, and must necessarify tiecome p^ianent in the 
future. The confusion and inconvenience wnich are felt now 
must increase. 

THE ABSENCE OF ANY OBOANISATION FOE IMMATUBE SOLDtEBS 
LEFT BEHIND ON MOBILISATION. 

When the Army vms mobilised in 1899-1900, veiy 
numbers of immatuife soldiers were left behind Tlie number 
amounted to many thousands. It soon appeared that there 
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was no organisation to meet their case. The boys were 
without officers, were not^ attribut^^to any existing units, 
and until they were actually dispatched as drafts to the 
battalioiis in the field, had practically no military yalue. 

By a practice which cannot but be regarded as altogether 
illegitimate, no less than 18,000 of these boys who had l)ecn 
left behind as unfit to go to the front with their own bat- 
talions, were acii|ally attached to Militia battalions and were 
eventually sent out to South Africa with those units, which 
were maoe up for the most part of men even more unfit than 
the Line recruits themselves. It is obviously most desirable 
that such a condition of things should not recur. 

RFGIMENTAI DFPOIS. 

The existing regimental depots are the fifth wheel of the 
coach. They have a certain value as mobilisation centrt^s 
and storehouses, but they haVe no military value whatever. 
On the contrary, their existence is most detrimental to 
military efficiency. They are, as a nile, commanded by 
officers who expect no further command, and therefore lack 
ambition. The junior officers attached to them aie not, and 
cannot be, selected because they are peculiarly qualified as 
instructors of young soldiers. 

The routine in the depots is most depressing, and in some 
cases quite inadequate. The mixing up of Line and Militia 
j’ecruits is bad for both forces. The scale on which the 
depots are established prevents their being made attractive. 
They are without bands, they are without proper gymnasi^ 
the recreation-rooms are dispiriting and ill-adapted to their 
purpose : in a word, nothing can be more disheartening than 
the time s^nt by a recruit in one of these quite unnecessary 
depots. They lack every quality which a good depot should 
possess, and they perform no useful function. 

THE GUARDS. 

It is a recognised part of our system that the Brigade of 
Guards shall nave special privileges and advantages. The 
principle has long Iwn accepted, and there seems no reason 
why it should be abandoned. At the present time, however, 
the Guards have practically oeased to possess any special 
privilege, and in consequence the Brigade has ceased to attract 
recruits, l^e three years'* service is now common botii ^ the 
Guards and to the Line. Foreign service is often an attraction, 
rather than a disadvantage, in the eyes of the seddier. The 
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Guards get no foreign service in peace time. The duties of 
the Guards are far heavier than those of the Line battalions at 
home, hence the recruiting for the Guards has fallen off* to a 
very serious degree. It has been found necessary to reduce 
the establishment of batbdions to 650, and theiie is no 
certainty that the decline in tlie recruiting will be arrested at 
an early rlate. 


THE DISREPUTABLE CONDmON OF THE BAUEAC|8. 

The present system is supposed to Ixj a territorial system, 
but for the most part is mere make-belie\e. The one aistrict 
in which a teirilorial regiment is scarcely ever to be found is 
its own distii(*t. The consequence is that much of the local 
goodwill which would be extended to a territorial regiment, 
if it were a realit>, finds no object on which to expend itself. 

Under the present system, when an Infantry battalion 
leaves its barrack in the United Kingdom every man in the 
battalion knows that, in all human probability, ne will never 
enter that barrack again ; he also knows that whatever may 
be the state of the barrack he will be charged barrack 
damages. He perhaps not unnaturally endeavours “ to get 
value for his money,’’ and even if he does not intentionally 
damage the quarters he is leaving, he takes no pains whatever 
to make them beautiful or leave them neat. It is nobody’s 
business or interest to contribute towards the comfort of tne 
soldier while he is in a particular barrack ; the regiment is 
not in its territorial district, and even if it were, its short 
sojourn there would make it unreasonable for well-wishers in 
the district to spend their money upon improvements which 
wo(ild be destined to benefit some regiment othef than that 
for which they ^ere intended. It is obviously most desirable 
that this state things should not continue. 

THE SCAECITY OF JUNIOR OFFICERS. 

The War Commission has called attention with veiy great 
force and justice to the value of the ^‘professional offioer^ in 
time of war. The resources of the Empire are capable of 
supplying an almost unlimited number of competent and 
willing men, but even the best men thus furnished are of 
oomparatively little value unless they are under the orders of 
thorougUy traim^ officers. ^ 

Somotiung has already been done ^ the War Office in the 
direction at creating.a Beserve of Offioeis, but this neserve is 
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admittedly inadequate ; and though additional proposals are 
under consideration, no satisfactory progress has yet been 
made towaids obtaining ah adequate supply. 

THE CONDmON OF THE MILFflA. 

The Militia, which has been a force of great importance 
and value, is ra^dly dwindling away. During the last t\\o 
years the falling off in the strength of the Militia ha*^ been as 
follows 

Numbers wanting to complete establishment : 

January let, 1902 21,148 

„ 190;3 20,696 

„ 1904 32,601 

There is no sign that the fall will be arrested. Moreover, 
the Militia is undoubtedly deficient in quality as well os in 
quantity, and every year the rate of decay is likely to be 
accelerated, for a battalion M’hich once loses prestige goes 
rapi^y down hill. 

The decay in the Militia is the natural and inevitable 
consequence of the way in which that force has been trea^. 
It has been regarded solely as a convenience for the Line. 
Line sergeants have employed their time in skimming the 
cream of the Militia recruits out of the depots ; militiamen 
have been encouraged by bounties to leave their battalions for 
the Line ; the Militia battalions have been made a convenient 
stepping-stone for officers entering the Line, and these officers 
have b^n taught to regard the Militia, not as a force to 
which they belong, but as one in which they are compelled 
for a short ii^rioa to serve. 

The Mililia is not organised in such a way as to make it 
of real value for home (fefence and, under its present consti- 
tution, Militia batMions cannot be compelled to go abroad 
in time of war. MSb a matter of &ct, battalions generally 
volunteer for war service, but the process by whicb they 
are induced to do so is unsatisfactory, and their services in 
the field are not as valuable as they to be. 

It is essential, therefore, that the question of the Militia 
should be taken in hand at once, and a method devised by 
whidi the officers and men who now go into the Militia may 
be utilised for the service of the county, in connection with 
the territorial and localised Army, in such a way as to 
develop their capacity to the utmo^ to enooura^ them in 
their work, and to ensure their efficiency; ^ 
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IHL AHMIlAttY FORCFS 

The ^^hole question of the Auxiliar> Forces merits careful 
attention, in Mew of the recent Report of the Royal Coin- 
nussion on the Militia and Volunteers 

Tin statements made in the Report are most serious 
We arc told with icsptct to the Militia — 

That ‘‘tfA regards the Infantry^ there ts a to^ensus of 
opinion both among Mihtia officei^ and those regular 
offidis who hme had rpKial ojyportunitiei of obseivatiori^ 
that the azeragi Militia battalion icould not be Jit to take 
the peld^ eccapt njltr stxtial months'' tontintums embodi- 
ment 

That ^'‘the training of the Militm officer is inadeqnate to 
enable him propnhf to lead troops^ and especially incom- 
plettly trained tioopi’'"' 

Ihat “ theforu is ivii it Jcctly equippid for uai 

That ^^ihi Militia in its existing condition is unfit to take 
the field for the defend of thi^ countrij 

Nor 18 the account of the Volunteers more satisfaciorj. 
We are told — 

ITiat there is no ditistonal organisation ^ nor are any 
arrangiments made for the command and staffs of the 
large masses of Voluntdrs of the various arms tM off 
to the defence of London^ beyond the grouping of the 
Infarntrij in brigades ” 

That ** the units oj Volunteers are of various establishments 
and strengths Such differences render difficult the proper 
grouping into the larger formations required for service 
in the f eld ^ ^ 

That ^*the Volunteer Field Artillery lacks* the requisite 
training and mohihty^ . 

That ^^the transport^ equipment^ andjmrtiUery matMel of 
the Voihmteer Force are far misfactory,^ 

That ** taking the Force as a whole^ neith^ the musketry nor 
the tactical training of the rank and file would enable it 
tofaccy with prospect of success^ the troops of a Continental 
atmyT 

That appreciable number of Volunteers^ classed as 

effident are physically unfit for service in a mobile 
army^ 

That the inequahty in the attainments of the officers 
^prevents the Volunteer Force from acquiring the adtesion 
needed for marl' 
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view of the unequal tnUitary educa^n of the 
offic^s^ the limited training of Ike men^ and the defects of 
equipment and organieaiton^ the Volunteer Force “w 
not qualijied to take the field against a regular army!^ 

II 

It is absolutely necessary that the state of things here 
described should cease to exist. The evils which hose been 
enumerated above are clear and specific ; so also is the evil of 
excessive cost. 

The Army Estimates for the current year amounted to 
900, 000. This figure was only arrived at in consequence 
of i^ being possible to make a diminution in the normal 
charts for this particular year. This diminution was effected 
by^ving the first supply of the new field gun to India, a 
measure which was perfectly right in itself, but nhich will not 
prevent a heavy additional cost for re-armament coming upon 
the Estimates in future years. 

Then, again, the interest due on the Annuities raised in 
respect of the Militfluy Works Loan are charged upon 
Estimates, and the amount under this head increases auto- 
matically every year. Next year it will be ^182,000 more 
than it was this year. 

Amin, the fact that large amounts of stores which were 
surphis at the close of the South African War were available 
during the current year, relieved the Estimates ; but in 
future it will be necessary to replace stores which had not to 
be replaced this year. 

Again, the R^rve is at present very much depleted. As it 
grows, mor^money will have to be devoted to pay the 
reservists. ^ fact* whoever is Minister for War, and what- 
ever system exists, ftere must be a large automatic increase 
in Army lEstimates, ■wl any actual reduction of Estimates can 
onW b^pi when thftddition is wiped off. 

nut &e country wishes to see this addition wiped off, and 
a great economy made also. The country is nght, but it 
must be clearly understood that ^*he who wish^ the end 
wishes the means.'' It is of no use to say there must be 
great reductions in army expenditure, if everybody eonomed 
resolutely refuses to accept any reduction in those items which 
involve expenditure. 

What is it that makes our great Army expenditure 
necessary ? There can be but one answer. ,|t is the nucdier 
fit men we employ. ^ 
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In the Navy it is the Shipbuilding Vote that is the principal 
item of cost. In the A™jf^‘*it is the number of men that 
governs all other Votes, If we wa^t to spend less money we 
must have fewer men. 

Can we spend less money with fewer men ? Undoubtedly 
we can. It is not commonly realised that this country at 
present maintains no less than S13,010 men, to whom must 
be added the Army in India, 77,402 men, the Indian Army, 
156,870 men, and various Colonial and Foreign Office con- 
tingents making a total of 18,233 men. If to these we add 
the Reserves, 73,597 men,^ we get the total 539,112. 

It must not be forgotten that, in addition to this great 
number, we also maintain 126,673 men on the peac^ 
establishment of the Navy, and the Naval Reserves, amounting 
to 46,051 men. 

Is this enormouki number of troops (539,112) necessary ? 

If the British Fleet be efficient, clearly it is not necessary. 
The Admiralty are of opinion that, while they cannot 
guarantee this country against raids,” they can guarantee it 
against serious invasion. If the Admiralty are right, then 
we need not maintain an army for home aefence capable of 
resisting serious invasion. If the Admiralty are wrong, then 
no army we can maintain will be sufficient to protect us from 
hostile attack. If we have commai d of the sea, we can 


prevent any invading army landing. If we have not com- 
mand of the sea, it will not be necessary for an enemy to land : 
he can starve us into submission. 

It is evident, therefore, that the Army w^e want is an army 
which will enable us to maintain our Empire across the sea in 
peace and in war, and which will enable us to resist raids at 
home attempted in the absence of the fleet. ^ 

It is to create such an army that our effortMpu^ht to be 
directed. Obviously, the Army which we flow hive is not the 
one we require, for it includes over 400,M|p men who are not 
bound to go abroad, and the majorw of whoni^ are not 
required for defence at home, * 


m 

With these facts before us, let us see whether a remedy can 
be provided fcnr the evils that exist The following stejM are 
proposed — 

(1) To divide the Remlar Army into two parts, a 
General-Service Army and a Home-Service Army, 

‘ On tlie beds of six years* Btwerve servioe, and no fiecond-dais 
Beserve. 
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The General-Servicje Army will both abroad and at 

home in tune of peace and in trrfte war. 

The Home Ser\ice Arm^ wiirser\e at home in peace, and 
abroad, if necessary, in tune of iinpoitant war. 

The men who serve abioad must enlist for a comparatueh 
long service. The men who serve at home are required 
to form a Reserve ; therefore their ber\ice must be short 


(.E\LaAI SERVICE ES'fABLISHMEM. 

Under the present linked-battahon s\stem, the Arnn 
abroad can only be properly supplied if the numbei of 
battalions abroad and at home is the same. But this is an 
unsound principle. 

It has already been shown that we do not require the same 
number of General-Service battalions at home as we do abioad 
On the other hand, a c’ertaA number of General-Senitc 
battalions must be maintaified at home, in order that the 
whole of a man’s seriice may not be foreign service. 

Nothing was more clearly demonstrated in the last war than 
the necessity for a Striking Forte ” , that is to say, a small 
forte of all arms ready to proceed to the front at the shortest 
notice without mobilisation. 

It is proposed under the new scheme to establish such a 
force, which will be complete in all arms, and which will be 
quartered at Aldershot. 

We have now to consider whether the existing battalions 
of the Regular Army are sufficient in number to provide for 
ordinary peace service abroad and to supply the proportion 
of General-Service battalions at home which is necessary to 
secure a proper circulation and to furnish a striking force. 
As a matter jfbf fact, the units of the Regular Infantry will 
suffice for all* these requirements and leave a considerable 
raarnn o^er. It is therefore proposed to keep the requisite 
nil6in>er of battalion of Regular Infantry for the general 
service abroad and at home, the term of service lieing 
six months at a depot, and eight years and six months 
with the colours, followed by three ^ears in the First-Class 
Reserve. This is the term which is actually served by a 
very large number of men at present m the Army* 
Recruiting for these battalions will to restricted to men of 
nineteen years of age and upwards. 

In mder to get nd of the necessity for having a battalion 
at borne fat battalion abroad, it is proposed to establish 
large depots, llie system of small depots has been a sigDAl 
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failure ; the system of, large depots has been a ^at success. 
The Guards*, the Royal^Artillery, the Royal Marine Artillery, 
the Royal Marine Light Infai^^j^ the bluejackets and the 
stokers of the Navy, are all famished from large depots. 
It is therefore proposed to establish large depoto for the 
General-Service battalions. ^ 

It must not be supposed, however, that this involves the 
abandonment of the very valuable features of the “Linked- 
Battalion System,” which originally commended it to the 
Army and to the public. The linking of the battalions for 
the purposes of exchange of officers and men is good, and 
should be retained. The rigid linking of battalions in pairs, 
for the purposes of furnibhing drafts, will be abandoned. 

It will Ixi necessary to provide sufficient battalions to keep 
up a proper circulation lK't>veen the battalions abroad and at 
home. At pres«it there are no less than 87 battalions 
abroad, but it is to be hop^ that in time some of these 
may be withdrawn. In proportion as they are withdrawn it 
will be possible to reduce the number of Grtiiieral-Service 
battalions at home. But it will be asked on >ihat principle 
it is proposed to select the battalions for service abroad and 
to fix tlic number. The answer is tliat the number must be 
determined by the circumstanc'es of the time. 

But, as has already been pointed out, whatever arran^- 
ment is arrived at, there will be a certain number of Luie 
battalions which will not be required for general service, at 
home or abroad, in time of peace. What is the proper 
course to pursue with regard to these battalions ? It would 
be a very unwise thing to blot out ancient battalions of the 
line which have a great and honourable history. Whatever 
changes may be made, these battalions must be preserved, 
Cleany no one would wish to see the lOOth Royal Canadians 
or the 93rd Highlanders abolished, and there ifl no intention 
whatever of abolishing them. Are there, however, any 
battidions of the Line which have not this long aP^ 
distinguished history ? The answer is “ Yes.” There aie 
fourteen battedions which were raised during the last few 
yearly and which form the 3rd and 4th battailous of cezi^n 
lanaous regiments. There are also five Garrison battalions 
which were raised during the late war. It is proposed that 
these battalions should, in process of time, be almrbed. 
will leave us with a certain number of battalions of the line 
which are not required, in peace time, for service abroad. 
What course ought to be taken wi& regard to these 
battalions? 
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HOME-SERVICE ESTABUrilMENT. 

lliese battalions will be utilised for the Home-Service 
Establishment. Excluding the Guards, there will be about 
forty battalions, more or less, of these, and it is proposed 
that the term of service in these battalions shall be two years 
with the colours, including three months at a depot, followed 
by six years in the First-Class Army Reserve. The men will 
be recruited from eighteen years of age upwards. ^ 

The peace strength of these battalions will be i)00, of 
whom 400 will be men serving two years at the depot and 
with the colours, and the remaining 100, principally the 
staff*, will be either general -service men supernumerary to the 
General-Service battalions, or general-service reservists who 
have concluded their service with the colours. There will 
be twenty officera permanently attached to each battalion, 
'l^iese will be fully commissions^ officers of the Regular Army, 
interchangeable with the genni^-service officers, and available 
for service in any part of the world. 

The low peace strength of these battalions means a very 
great expansion on momlisation. ITie men for this will he 
fuiTiishea by the very large Reserve which will accumulate on 
the two years’ service. But officers arc e\en more important, 
and the lack of a Reserve of Officem was one of the gravest 
defects revealed by the South African War. In addition to 
the twenty officers permanently w^ith each battalion, there will 
be attached to each battalion ten Reserve officers. These will 
have had to serve for a fixed period with the colours, and have 
passed cer^n prescribed examinations. They will come up 
periodicals for training, and their position will closely 
resemble that of the present Militia officers. 

The rank and ||le the home-service infantry reservists, 
t<^ther with the Reserve officers and non-commissioned 
officers, will be called up for training in the second and fourth 
year following their aischar^ from the colours. This^is 
absolutely essential, in view oi the shortness of their ftrvice 
with the colours. The position of these reservists is, how- 
ever, not thereby made less attractive than that of the present 
First-Class Army Reserve, for they will be firee from the 
Ihtbiliiy of being called out at any moment for war purposes, 
ex^t in the case of a really great national war* 

Toe HomerService Army is, as far as possible, to be re^y 
territoiialised. Battalions will serve in their own district, 
will always have the same barracks assimedHo thei% and 
their furthest move in peace will be to the nearest Mimng 
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ground, or to Alderslfot or Salisbury Plain in the case of 
certain battalions takeifjn rotation for a period of training. 

The Home-Service Army thu» provided by the surplus 
battalions of the present Regular Army will, on mobilisation, 
furnish a ( onsiderable force for the purpose of reinforcing the 
General -Service Army m a great i^ar over-sea, but the force 
^ill be none too large for our possible requirements. More* 
over, the iiumlxii of units in the Home-Service Army thus 
established is insuffuient to furnish a teiiitoriedised unit for 
each of the existing districts 

The best way of meeting this deficienc\ would probably be 
to absorb a certain number of selected Militia battalions into 
the Home-ServK e Tern tonal Aimv, bringing them up, both os 
regards ofheers and men, to the standard of the other short- 
service battalions It would thus be possible to assign to 
each of the teintorial districts one snort-service reservist- 
creating battalion, either Hej^plar or Militia in its origin, 
which i^oiild be the leal militejy centre of the distnct. ITie 
objects aimed at by Lord Cardwell in his Territorial Scheme, 
but hitherto only very imperfectly secured, owing to the 
difficulties connected with the pioper distribution and reliefs 
of the Army, \^ould thus be realised. At the same time a 
reinforcing army of some 100,000 men (including the 
Guards) would be provided for the emergencies of a great 
war. 

But however desirably on general grounds, there are serious 
practical objections to such a proposal for the absorption of 
Militia battalions into the Terntorial Army, aiy absorption 
which, for financial reasons, would necessitate the reduction 
or abolition of the remaining Militia battalions, aDfd any such 
change can only be made with the full concurrence of Parha- 
ment and the support of public opinion, 

THE laUTIA. 

Thfe case of the Militia is, in fact, a peculiar erne. 
Undoubtedly on general military grounds there is very 
little to be said for the duplication of the Home-Service 
Territorial Army by another territonal army of still shorter 
service, competing with it for recruits. Tlie facts already 
pven show uat the Militia cannot be si^id to be an efficient 
noting force. It has long ceased to play the important 
part it once played in our polity. The old class of officers 
and tihe old class of men who composed the •‘Constitu- 
tional Faroe ^ have, for the most part, disappeared. It 
MsMs, to no smail extent, of two clasm : mose who are 
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not yet fit for the Line and are preparing themselves for the 
Line at Government expense, and tnosc who never will be fit 
for the Line or for any military purpose whatever. 

When economy is so earnestly and universally demanded, 
when it is cono^ed that economy can only be attained by 
reducing the men maintained, beginning with the least 
efficient, why should not the Militia be entirely absorbed 
into the Territorial Army ? Because the popular sentiment 
against so complete a change is at present too strong. That 
sentiment is fully justified by the national importance and 
constitutional standing of the Force, and a change of the 
magnitude suggested can only come about after much fuller 
public discussion than has yet been given to it. 

No sweeping change, therefore, in the general position of 
the Militia Force or in the sftrength of its units is at present 
ccHitemplated. 

But the Militia cannot be left in its present unsatisfactory 
condition. Prompt measures must be taken to improve it, so 
as to make it a more serviceabte fighting force. Tne physical 
standard will be brought up to that of the Line — already far 
lower than could be wdshed — and the period of training 
lengthened in accordance with tlie proposals of the Duke of 
Norfolk’s Commission. At the same time the Secreta^ of 
State proposes to take into consultation representative officei’s 
of the Force in order to discuss any further changes that 
might with advantage be introduced. 

JJIE REGULAR FORCES. 

To rett^ to the actual proposals that will be brought 
forward witif regard to the Regular Forces, there will be large 
depots for the Home-Service Army, as for the General-Service 
Army, They will b^istributea in accordance with the 
Decentralisation Sdiem which is beii^ worked out on the 
general liiiea of the proposals of Lord Esher’s Committee^ 

The diffbrence oetween the proposed system and the 
one at present existing is that it endeavours to differentiate 
the Army accordiw to the varying functions it has to 
perform in peace ana in war, to provick the number of troops 
required for each purpose, and no more, and to adapt the terms 
of service more dosely to the needs and interests of the men 
who, under a voluntai^ system, must be induced, and ciimot 
be Ihroed, to enlist in it The existing qrstem, on the other 
hand, attempts to combine the two enttr^ dissimilar 
functions of policing of the Empire in peace and the 
prosecution of* si^ waxe^ and the conduct of a atoflMi 
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campaign requiring mobilisation on a large scale, under one 
and the same inelastic period of service. It does not ofller 
enough opportunity to the man whp uishes to make soldiering 
his profession, and it asks too much of the man who may 
want to serve for a short period and then return to civil life. 
For the rigidity of the linked-battalion system, so contrary 
to all the dictates of strategy, the proposed changes will 
substitute the far more flexible system of a General-Service 
Army, where even the fixed proportion between the Iwttalions 
abro^ and those at home, however desirable for purposes of 
circulation, is not so vital as to paralyse the whole working 
of the system should it at any time be temporarily suspended 
or altered. 

On the other hand, where fixity is really required, as in 
territorialisation, the proposed system secures through the 
Home-Service Establishment the reality of that which, under 
the existing system, has been, and was bound to be, a sham. 
The new system provides l>oth-a Striking Force available at 
any moment and a large total force on mobilisation. By 
adding from 1,000 to 2,000 officers to the present establish- 
ment,^ and creating a Reserve of Officers, it will enable a far 
greater proportion of the men available on mobilisation to 
be really utilised in the shape of a field force, while at the 
same time providing cadres for the training of those who are 
left behina and for recruits enlisted after the outbreak of 
war. 

The organisation of the Brigade of Guards will remain 
practically unaltered both as regards strength and regards 
the period of Colour and Reserve service ; but to .ymintain 
the position and popularity which the Guards ei^yed till 
quite recently, certain increases are necessary. The general 
extension of the three-year system to the whole Army has 
undoubtedly prejudiced the recruiting fplf the Guards. The 
remedy proposed consists of an increase in their ^ates of 
pay. An addition of 2rf. will be made to the dail^pay of 
the Guards prior to extension, making the total la. Sd. 
instead of la. Id as at present. If at any time after two years 
they agree to extend for the whole period « eiAt jfears, they 
will immediately receive the full-service pay. Their pay will 
thus, corresponmng to their conditions of service, come mid- 
way between that of the General-Service and Home-Service 
Annies. The depot arrangements of the Brigade will remain 
aa at present ' 

' tlie inemmaiim of 3d Militia battalions wftbtbe lloni^-Sen^Sce 

wmM pravida tiwusd oflom 
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ROYAL HORSE AND FIELD ARTILLERY. 

It is proposed to deal with the Artillery on the same 
prinaples as with the Infantry Of the existing 179 batteries, 
100 batteries, incjuding all the Horse Artillery, will be assigntd 
to general service and will be maintained at an aieragt 
strength of 100 men per battery The remaining 79 batteries 
will be placed on the Home Establishment, and will produce 
the bulk of the leservists for the Artillery These Jmttene'' 
will only have 4 guns horsed, and will be on a peace establish- 
ment of 5 officers and 97 men, of whom 38 will be general- 
service soldiers. 

These 79 batteries will be sufficient for the Home-Service 
Establishment, and there will therefore be no need to trans 
form any of the existing Militia Artillery battenes or com- 
panies in order to make im the required establishment 

A reorganisation of the Garnson Artillery is also required 
But the problem is one involving peculiar difficulties, and 
pending a fuUer working out of the question by the Armj 
Council, no proposals for change will be brought forward for 
the present. 


ROYAL ENGINEERS^ 

No proposals will be submitted for the present with regard 
to the Royal Enmnecrs. The recruiting for the corps has 
offered no difficmties, and thoi^ eventually it will be 
neciessa^to apply to the Royal Enpneers the same system 
which tfWs proposed to apply to ue Infantry, the matter 
is not calling for immediate action. 

THE CAVALRY. 

The favaliy ^ n^t a nds on a special footing, and therefore 
denutndmpecial treatment. Its peace estabbshment is small, 
and reciting offers no difficulties. The organisation, how- 
ever, is faulty, and ttianges are under consideration wilh the 
view of improvingjij^and doing away with the existing system 
of linked regimerat^ 

NON-COMMISSZONED OFFICERS AND THE SaCFLOYMENT OF 
SOLDIERS ON DISCHARGE. 

As the battalions of the Home-Service wiU ODfisist 

mainly of lam with under two years' servic^ it is obvious that 
a large nuffeer of warrant ana aon-comni i s s i on sd ofleb!* ^ 
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he required for them who cannot be created, in the ordinary 
course, by promotion within the battalions. It is proposed 
to make the necessary appointments from those men who, 
after nine years’ colour service in the General-Service Army, 
desire to obtain further employment, instead of goinff into 
the Reserve, or from ex-reservists who are no longer liable 
to service. 

I'o ensure that they '•hall possess the qualities required in 
those who arc charged with instructing young soldiers, it 
will probably be necessary to es^iblish a Non-Commissioned 
Officers’ School in which the} will receive instruction before 
taking up their appointments. 

There will l>c a very large number of appointments thus 
available in the Home-Service Army. Adaing to those the 
staff* of the depots, both General- and Home-Service, and the 
staffs of the Auxiliaiy Forces, and taking into consideration 
the fact that the annual overflow of men from the General- 
Service battalions into the Reserve will be small, it will be 
seen that the arrangcniient contemplated will go far towards 
supplying reasonable certainty of employment for the soldier 
who has served his time. 

THE VOLCNTEEas. 

It is the accepted policy of the Government that the 
Regular Army, General- and Home-Service alike, is maintained 
principally for service over-sea. 'ITie defence of these islands 
against hostile raids must therefore be left very lately to the 
Volunteers. 'Phe efficiency of the Force becomes^jCnerefore a 
far more important consideration than it, has hi||U6rto been, 
and is more important than^its mere numerical strength. 
That strength, wnich on the 1st January, 1904, was 241,000 — 
though 100,(^ short of the estat^Jiim^t of 347,075 — is 
actumly in excess of the requirement^ tijpugh nobo(^ can 
contend that the efficiency of the Force is in what 

is required for war. A reduction of the numbra and an 
increase in the efficiency are obviously indicated. 

It is proposed to reduce the establishn^t of the Volunteers 
to 200,000 and the present strength*^ 180,000 ; in other 
words, to reduce the Force by one-fourth. The corps com- 
posing these 180,000 will be ^vided into two classes, corre- 
sponmng to the two classes of officers and men that exist at 
present in every Volunteer battalion — nix., those who are 
wiliii^ and siblfe to give a good deal of time to their drill 
and tmining, acid those who are willing, but umUe, to do so. 

The Fom mi the h^er scale of ot^guiisatiolL will have its 

88 
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fall complement of officers, be svpplied wiib necessary trans- 
port, and be organised into the higher field formations in 
association with Yeomanry, Artillery, and Engineers. A highei 
standard of efficiency than the present one will be exacted , 
but there will also lie a higher grant. 

From the remaining 120,000 a lower standard of efficiency 
will be required. ITie money expended on these will ble 
reduced from an average of per head to £5 

It may be desirable in the future to increase t^C actual 
strength to 200,000, but in no case should the proportion 
of men in the second category exceed those in tne first by 
more than two to one 

On the outbreak of war there will be no difficulty in 
doubling the strength of the properly organised and well 
officered cadres of the Volunteers in the first category by 
accepting the services of men whose obligations confine them 
to the second category in time of peace, but who would 
gladly give up the whole of their time in the event of war 
The remaining Volunteers, in their turn, could rapidly be 
brought up to a higher level of efficiency 

There is a considerable demand for liifle Clubs, which it 
seems only reasonable to encourage It is therefore proposed 
to give to ex-\olunteer& sufficient ^ree ammunition to allow 
of their going through their class firing, on joining a recog- 
nised nfle club, and to supply ammunition at cost price to 
members of such clubs. It is proposed to set aside a sum of 

50,000 per annum for this purpose. 

IvV 

Summarising the above statement, it will be observed that 
if the proposal now made be earned into effect, the following 
evils will oe specifically dealt with, and, it is hoped, remedied 

1. The organisation of the forces of the ifmpire for war 
will be improved and our system co-ordinated as the result 
of the establishment of the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
presided over by the ^Prime Minister, attended by the repre- 
sentatives of tlie various great departments concerned, and 
furnished with a permanent and adequate staff. 

2. The oiganisation of the War Office will be put upon a 

more satisfa^ory basis, and greater amount of decentiwMt- 
tion than has hitherto been possible will be Introduced into 
the administration of the Army. ^ 

8. The Intelligence Branch and the oi^gailiBatioti the 
Staff of the Aimy will be greatly improved The natnber 
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of officers employed will be increased, and the work of the 
department will be better distributed than heretofore. 

4. The linked-battalion system will be retained for the 
purposes of exchange, but abolished for the purposes of drafting. 

5 It Mill be no longer necessary to maintain on exact 
correspondence between the number of imits abroad and at 
home, a correspondence absolutely unsuited to modem 
conditions 

6. It will no longer be necessarv to lea\e behind large 
numbers of men on mobilisatuYi, out the General-Service 
battalions will be composed of fighting men, and will have 
an adequate reserve. 

7. Organisation will be pro\ ided for all reservists who are 
not called out Mith their regiments at the outbreak of wai. 

8 The uncertainty Mhich has hitherto done so much harm 
to the reservists will no longer exist. The home-8er\dce 
ies»er\ist will know that he will only be called out in the 
extremity, and when the teuntry is engaged m a great 
struggle. 

9 ^le general-service infantryman will receive high pay, 
and will receive it directly he is qualified, instead oi having 
to wait two years. 

10. The home-service infantryman will serve at home 
under agreeable conditions, ana at the end of that time 
will have the option of going abroad if he wishes to do so, 
or of going into the Ret^ive if he prefers that course. 

11. In addition to theWge amount of employment which 
is already found for the general-service soldier on^ discharge, 
a supply of very congenial employment will be finished for 
all those who accept appointments as non-commissioned 
officers in the Home-Service battalions. 

12. The falling off in the recruiting of the Guards will be 
arrested, because the Guards will again receive a small 
advanta^ to which they are entitled owing to their 
additional length of service. 

18. A Striking Force, for which the necessity was so clearly 
demonstrated at the commencement of the late war, will 
provided. * 

14. A great improvement in barrack accommodation will 
be possiUe, because battalions will continue to occupy the 
same barracks. 

15. An {movement will be made in the organisation of 
the CavaliT <^Ach will allow of the supply of recruits from 
depots, ana ww obviate the necessity which at present exists 
of linking Cavalry regiments in pairs. 
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16. Thpe will be an improvement of the Militia^ anti, if 
public opinion will allow, the amalgamation of the 

with the Line for the purpose of forming a true Territorial 
Army. 

17. A great improvement in the Volunteers : 

(a) The dis^arge of ineffective and useless men. 

(b) The granting of additional funds for those 

Volunteers who can gi\e time for additional 
service. 

(c) The easing of the terms of service t^ those 

Volunteers who are unable to comply with the 
extreme requirements of the War Office. 

{d) Generally, the creation of a true Volunteer Army 
capable of expansion to almost any degree in 
case of war. 

18. Assistance to Rifle Clubs. In other words, help to 
those who desire to serve the country, but who have not 
leisure or opportunity to enter the Army or the Volunteers. 

19. A contribution toward^ the expense of furnishing a 
Volunteer Transport, a most important element in time of 
war. 

20. All the historical battalions of the line will be 
maintained intact. 

21. Eveiy existing battery of Royal Artillery will be 
maintained. 

22. The Infantry force for the first time will be truly 
localised, and the regiments will/^or the most part, live 
in their own counties. 

23. Tha^three-years system will be abolished. 

24. The men will enlist for two years, or for a longer 
term. 

25. The War Office will no longer be dependent for its 
general-service soldiers upon the caprice of TOys, who may 
or may not decide to extend. 

26. The Reserve will no longer he a substitute for, but 
will become a supplement to, the men serving. 

27. A lar^ number of thoroughly trained junior officers 
will be addea to the^n'my. 

28. An opportunity will be mven to countiy gentlemen 
wbo cannot give up their whole time to Army service to 
enter the IJne regiments, to train with them in peace time, 
and to serve with them continuously in time of war. 

29« The cost of the Army will be greati3na!|4uced. 

H. O. Aaj^n-Foasim 


Wam OmoK, \4ih Jul^ 
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EXTRACTS FROM SPEECHES MADE BY 
THE AUTHOR, 1902—1905 

The following pages contain a series of extracts from 
speeches made by the author in the House of Commons 
dfuring 1904-5. ITiey are of some interest as showing that 
many of the problems which axe now justly occupying public 
attention are nut being considered for the first time under a 
regime which claims the monopoly of “ Clear ITiinking.” 

It is the misfortune of a Secretary of State for War, 
especially a Secretary of State for War who is compelled by 
circumstances or by conviction to advocate reforms in the 
constitution of the Army, to be compelled to address himself 
to a very limited, and usually to a not very friendly, audience. 
Interest in Army matters in the House of Commons is for 
the most part confined to matters connected with the rates 
of wages in the Govenftnent factories and to details con- 
cerning individuals who belong to, or are interested in, the 
Auxiliary Forces. Discussions on the Army as a whole and 
as a fighting machine are exceeding^ rare, and, when they 
take place, interest but a very sm^i number of members. 
Nevertheless, despite these somewhat discouraging circum- 
stances, it is the duty of a Secretary oC State for War to 
endeavour to explain to Parliament, and through Parliament 
to his country, what is the policy of his Govemmtot and of 
his Department, and to furnish explanations in the plainest 
possilde terms. The extracts which follow represent the 
attempt which was made by the Secraltary of State for War 
during the years 1904-6 to perform this piui; of his duty. 


ARMY AND PARTY POLITICS. 


I have he^ once or twice in the course of debate an 
aspiration with which I cordially sympathise — that Anny 
diaeuasiatts mk^t 1^ outside the lines of party dilbimoes. 

617 
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How far that ideal is from being realised only those can 
understand who have been present, as I have been compcfit J 
to be present, during the whole of the debates on Army 
matters in the present session. I have no hesitation in 
saying that a great part of those debates was devoted to 
matters which, %ough they were of relative importance, were 
absolutely unimjx)rtant compared with the great issues that 
are at stake. I do not deny for a moment that there arc 
hon; members from whom I ma^ differ who do occasionally 
come into contact with the realities of the situation, who do 
recall the fact that we are dependent for our national exist- 
ence to a large extent u{X)n the well-being of our Army and 
its maintenance in a condition which fits it for war. But 
these were rare intervals in the debate, which otherwise was 
composed almost entirely of mere details, of innuendoes and 
small matters of party mfferences which had practically no 
reference whatever to the real question of the Army. 

(28.8.^05, p. 67.) 


THE ESSENTIAL NATURE OF THE ARMY PROBLEM. 

Let hon. members remember that this is not a problem 
with which I am personally called upon to deal, and from 
which they are exempt. My problem is their problem. It 
is the problem of every Ministry that will ever sit in this 
House. My difficulties will be "their difficulties, I am not 
going to prophesy — that would be a far too presumptuous 
thing to do— out I venture to express a belief tnat when this 

C ^mem is studied in the light of modem conditions, as I 
ve been compelled to stuc^ it, those who are called upon 
to deal with it will substantially come to the same conclusion 
that I have come to ; that they will be guided, as I have b^ 
guided, I trust, by one thought alone — that is, the necessity 
for providing an army with one qualification, and one only, 
namely, fitness for war and fitness to succeed in war. 

(*8.8.6, p. 698.) 

If we aie really in earnest in trying to get this matter 
right, and in i^ing to get an army suiUble to our needs, do 
not let it end in abuse, do not let it end in merely pointing 
out that this man or that man is incompetent Let it end 
in some concrete, positive suggestion. Let it end, if possible* 
in some agreement between the parties who are responsible 
for the government of this country. Nothing will be gained, 
1 am perfectly certain, by confining our disculttone qn,A|nmy 
mattm to purely personal or party disquisitions. . 

(S8.&6| 
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A COMMITTEE OF DEFlb^CE REQUIRED. 

I cannot but reaffirm the l)elief I held before I stood at this^ 
table, and since I have stood here, that there is a need for 
some reinforcement of the intellectual equipment which 
directs, or ought to direct, the enormous forces of our 
Empire. I adhere to all I have said as to the value, even 
in their not wholly developed form, of the Intelligeilce 
Departments of our two great Ser\ices. But I feel T;hat 
these questions, which are, and must be, outside the puiwiew 
of either of those bodies acting independently, cannot be 
dealt with even by the highest officers in either of the 
Services, or en by the highest political intelligences, merely 
by preliminary or casual examination. We have learnt 
the lesson — it is an accepted axiom — that in almost every 
branch of the ^application of mind to matter, before we can 
adequately deal with the practical application of enoimous 
forces, we must make a study of those forces and of the laws 
which govern them. The study cannot be made as a mere 
accident of professional life. ITiere are great officers who 
have served, and are serving, this country enormously to its 
advantage. They have devoted their great powers to the 
special av^tions and duties which they have been performing, 
but manjf^of them, and, indeed, I may say the great majority 
of them, have not been called upon to specialise in the study 
of this exceedingly complicated problem of the defence of 
the Empire, and the preparation and utilisation of its great 
resources in the most ^economical and the most efficient 
manner. ^ 

I should be false to myself if I were to deny that I believe 
there is room for a greater amount of preparation in advance 
with regard to the defence of this Empire. I am not at all 
sanguine that we can improvise in a month, or a year, or five 
years, or even in ten years, an organisation which will enable 
us to do aH that we ought to do, and all we desire to do^ in 
this direction ; but it is certain that unless and until we take 
the initial steps, the d^ of fruition will be indefinitely post- 
poned. Feeling as I do on this subject, I need hardly say I 
nave a great deid of sympathy and agreement with the views 
that have been put forward. Many of us have our own ideas 
as to how a commencement should be made,l)ut until a oom- 
mencement is made, we shall be no nearer to the realisation 
of OUT hopes.* (20.6. W.) 

(The authodF at this date filled the oi%e of Farliamentaiy 
Saurefcaxj to the Admiralty.) 
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THE NAVY and THE OOMMITTEE OF DEFENCE. 

- In the first place, there has been the enormous change 
which is illustrated by the expenditure upon the Navy. An 
hon. member of this House not very long ago interrupted 
me, and said, when I mentioned the Navj, that we were 
engaged in an Army debate. I said then, and I say now, that 
the interruption was typical of the absolute failure to coin- 
preljiend the whole of our military problem. We have been 
adding million after million to our naval expend itui^e. Are 
all these millions wasted ? Are they thrown away ? If it be 
true, as we are told by representatives of the Admiralty, that 
the Navy is in a position such as it has never occupied before 
— tliat it is now not only our first line of defence, but our 
guarantee for the possession of our own islands — is that to 
make no di&rence to a system which has grown up avowedly 
and confessedly on the b^is of defending these islands by an 
armed land force against an invasion ? Is that to make no 
difference Is this view some fiivention of my own imagina- 
tion ? No, sir ; that is the deliberate conclusion of the 
Government, advised by a body which has been called into, I 
believe, a useful existence during the last eighteen months, and 
which I regret was not called into existence much toger ago 
— the Committee of Defence, 681.) 

THE COMMITTEE OF DEFENCE. 

We have instituted tlie Committee of Defence, over which 
the Prime Minister is the presidiife^iuthority, and in which 
the representatives of all the greaf departments — civil, mili- 
tary, Indian, and Cblonial — are associated ; and though I do 
not pretend — no one who has attended that Committee can 
pretend — that we have done our work, and I know the work 
will not be done for twenty years, because it will only be 
done after a long, long apprenticeship, 1 do say that greater 
progress has been made m elucidating this great problem 
than has been made in the twenty years that have preceded 
its establishment. We are seeing the light. We axe not yet 
in possession of the full information we require. (14.7.X)4.1 


THE BLUE-WATER SCHOOL AND CO-OPERATION 
BETWEEN THE SERVICES.^ 

If there be a danger, it is more likely to i)e creaX^ by 
the Navy than bv^ ttie Army. On behalf <g the Depart- 
ment I can, I tnink, say that nothing would be tOKM 
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con^nial to the views of the War Office than that it should 
be divested of the duty of controlling the naval defence of 
strictly naval ports. I’he subject is one of great difficulty,^ 
and it can only be satisfactorily solved by an agreement 
between the two Services, which is likely to be effected 
through the Committee of Defence. y4.4.’04.) 

THE airESTION OF INVASION. 

Tlie Prime Minister has already on more than one occasion 
given expression to his own views of the situation, and he has 
simply echoed wkat is, so far as I can ascertain, the view of 
every single naval and military authority of any competence 
whatever upon this question of invasion. He nas said that 
the question of the invasion of these islands in such force as 
to inflict a fatal blow or threaten our independence is im- 
possible. In that he speaks with the undiviaed and absolute 
authority of the Committee of Defence, and I want to know 
who is the hon. member who is going to question it. Who 
is the hon. member who is going to lay down his own 
authority and say, not that the present Government is wrong, 
but that the naval and military authorities, who, I believe, 
are unaniqmus on this subject, are wrong with regard to this 
question m invasion ? (28.S.’05, p. 682.) 

THE LOGICAL CONSEQUENCE OF NOT ACCEPTING THE “ BLUB- 

THEOEY, 

Well, I am going to ptess this matter a little further. I 
am going to ask hon, men^rs to follow out my reasoning to 
its logical conclusion. Is it true or untrue that this country, 
if the Navy be efficient, is open to an ihvasion in force? 
Because if it is, it has a very remarkable consequence. If it 
is open to an invasion in force, what have you to do ? You 
will have to do what every other great country in the world 
which is exposed to a similar threat has had to do. You will 
not have to indulge in soldiering which, however excellent, 
is mere voluntary soldiering; to a certain extent, amateur 
soldiering. You will have to submit to the hard conditions 
other countries have had to submit to. You will have to 
submit to conscription. You will have to put your whole 
trained jpopulation into the line of battle to resist the attack 
of the best-traMNl troops in Europe. That is the logical 
and certain (dkttSequenoe of accepting the theoiy that an 
iimnicai in Mm of this ooimtiy is a possihiliiy. 

(sa&xw, p. esiL) 
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I say, if you accept the view that an invasion is po^ibte, 
we are not playing tiie game of looking the facts in tte * 
we are trifling with the facts. We are not exempt from the 
dangers and difflculties which beset other nations ; we have 
to face, under these circumstances, the same peril that Con 
tinental nations have to face, and we must face it in the 
same way— we must adopt the same means to combat it. 
No one in this House proposes that or has ever suggested it. 
Thwe is no member in this House who does not Know per- 
fectly well that that is not our real danger. Supjpose ne 
eliminate for the moment that item from our consideration. 
Either the Navy is or is not able to defend us. If it is able 
to defend us, there will be, and can be, no invasion of this 
country. (28.3.X)5, p. 683.) 


THE ** BLUE-WATER VIEW. 

We have had it laid down by the Prime Minister, on 
behalf of the Government, that the principal duty of the 
British Army is to fight the battles of this count^ across 
the sea. («8.3.X)5, p. 684.) 


LONDON DEFENCES AND THE NEW POLICY^ 

i 

I think I understood the hon. memlier for Oldham (Mr. 
Winston Churchill) to ask, why have the War Office, or the 
Government, not found out before that the centre of pravitj, 
so to speak, of our military structuii^ now lies outside these 
Islands? I think the answer is pretty plain. The whole 
science of defensive and offensive warfare at sea has been 
revolutionised. The Navy has been more than doubled in 
strength. I really find it difficult to argue these points with 
hon. members who do not t^e into account the revolution 
in modem naval warfare ; and when the hon. member for 
Oldham speaks, not very definitely, but rather by way of 
suggestion or innuendo, in condemnation of the action ox the 
Government in altering their policy with regard to the 
defence of Ixmdon, I wonder if he really has *taken into 
account what has happened with regard to the defence m 
this country at sea. 1 invite the hon. member to go round 
that chain of fortifications outside London, and to con- 
template the arrangements that were made under difiermt 
coaakUmB for the defence of London. Aikl then I invite 
him to transfio’ his activities to Portsmouth; to CSiathaiiiy cr 
SheemeaByand see what has been put in the place of whaii w 
been abandoned. Inhere has been a traxudformatioiiiitf wbtt^h 
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only those who have followed it closely can have any con- 
ception. That is the reason why we have, without laying 
ourselvbG open to a charge of inconsistency, shifted the centre 
of gravity of our military edifice from this country to abroad. 

(s.4;o6, p. we.) 

Mr. Arvold-Forster : . . . There must be a ohange in 
those orders. For example, a large number of Volunteer 
Artillery corps were appropriated to the fixed defences of 
London, but the whole of that scheme is now considered to 
be unnecessary. In view of the pi^esent strength and dis- 
position of the Fleet, that arrangement is considered un- 
necessary, and therefore it is necessary to have a re-allocation 
of the Volunteer Artillery corps. 

(3.8;05, p. ^27.) 

THE ARMY AND NAVY INSEPARABLE. 

I now come to the question which has really occupied the 
whole attention of the House during these two days. I have 
been astonished to find that two not unimportant parts of 
our military forces have been almost entirely left out of sight. 
I dimly realised from one or two references that were made 
that we had a Regular Army. I did not realise, and I heard 
nothing to make me realise, that we had a Navy. (Mr. 
Seely : This is an Army debate.) That is precisely the 
point. It is because we will persist in discussing the Army 
as if it had no connection Vith the Navy that so many of our 
mistakes have been made. (23.2.’05, p. 257.) 


THE LINKED-BATTALION SYSTEM. 

Then I have also to face the problem of the linked batta- 
lions. The Committee of Defence, voicing, I believe, the 
universal opinion of all thinking men in this country, Imve 
come to the conclusion that the time has arrived when we 
must lay down as an axiom that the duty of the Army in 
this country is not primarily to stand with fixed bayonets 
around the coast, but to defend our possessions over-sea. 
What we want is an arm^ which will nold India and our 
Ckdonies, which we can reinforoe for war, and far which we 
tnust nuuntain'die proper depots and institutions in ^is 
eountrv- the adoption of view Is incompatible wftli 
the ezMenoe ot tiie Imked-hattalion system. (14.7^XM.) 
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THE INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT. 

We have in the last few weeks largely increased — we have 
practically doubled — our Intellimnce Department. Do not 
let it be supposed that I think, occause we have doubled the 

E ersonnel m our Intelligence Department, that we necessarily 
ave an Intelligence Department which will do all we require. 
I know perfectly well that the work of that department lias 
to be learned in a very hard school. We began twenty years 
too late. We ought to have had that department enlarged 
long ago. We ought to have had those who are now 
entering as novices in that department apprenticed twenty 
years ago, and bringing the ripe fruits of tneir knowledge to 
our service at the present day. But we are doin^ what we 
can, and I believe we are moving in the right direcbon. 

(14.7.X)4.) 


THE NEED FOR A GENERAL STAFF. 

One of the principal recommendations was that they should 
create precisely this General Staff which they had so long 
lacked, and have a bond of union established between the 
two services to an extent which had never existed before. 

(9.3. W.) 


THE ARMY FOR PEACE AND WAR.--THE POWER 
OF EXPANSION. 

My view is that the lo^c of the situation is inexorable. 
If we are really to meet this demand at all, upon any sound 
basis, we must look at these facts. We must limit our Army 
which is kept on a war footing in peace time to the needs of 
our own peate requirements. We must have something, in 
addition to that Army, which will enable us to expand with 
great rapidity and certainty in order to fulfil the much 
utfger demand of war when war comes. Have we any 
example of how that end may be achieved f 

(28.8.X)5, p. 686.) 


THE NEED FOR ECONOMY. 

I have not abandoned the view I have long entertained end 
often expressed, that the capacities of this countiy to q^end 
money on its armaments are not infinite, and that, if we aire 
to have a reac^ustaient, it must be a lea^justBoeat in the 
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sense of making perfect our naval defence, even thoi^h, 
to some extent, we are compelled to provide on a greater 
scEde of magnitude than other Powers. Therefore the advo- 
cates of economy will find me to l)e a very sympiathetic 
listener. Of course, I have my own ideas as to the way in 
which economies may be best effected. I think the first rule 
we have got to lay down is this, that true economy exists in 
making a machine that will do our work, and that anything 
short of that is a waste of money, and tliat anything in exibess 
of that is extravagance. " (7.8.'04.) 

REDUCTION OF EXPENDllTJ RE. 

It is much harder to justify reductions than it is to justify 
increases. One has to be very careful, if one is responsible 
for the administration of tlie Army, before reducing any 
expeiaditiiite) for this reason — that every year the responsi- 
bilities of the Army are increasing. When you increase your 
business, it is the normal ex{)erience of men of business that 
you must increase your capital ; and it seems to me that no 
Secretary of State should present to this House, without good 
reason and a very clear e^lanation, any decrease in the 
normal ailhy expenditure. Therefore I feel more called upon 
to explain my decreases than I do to explain my increases, 

(7.3;04i.) 

There hew been practically a universal consensus as to the 
duty of reducing expenditure ; but there has been an abso- 
lutely universal condemnation of any proposal to do anything 
whica Involves the reduction of expenditure. (14.7. W.) 

REDUenON OF MEN. 

He was one of those who shared the opinion that the 
solution of these difficulties was to be found not so much in 
the reduction of men as in the reduction of men on the active 
list; tbat^ if they could accumulate a larger Reserve and 
smaller force at home, they would have done 
nothing to weaken the defence of the Empire, but would 
have made it possible to effect real and substantial economy 
in the cost oi our military establishment. (17.8.X14.) 

1 am going to lay down for their consideration a propod- 
tion w]bch I ajsk them to accept. We are all agreed that it 
is desiraUe to retain with the colours and witn the Reserve 
ibe men who ere required for the defence of the Empire, A 
home and abroad-— and no more ? That whatever is 
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fluous should be discarded ? I wonder whether my major 
premiss is admitted P I pause for a reply. If it is, it ^dl 
carry this Committee a very long way in the direction in 
which I wish to take them. I am quite certain that if I do 
not undertake this problem somebody else will have to. 

(14.7.’04.) 

I have said that the policy of the Government is to adopt 
frankly and openly the view that this coiintrv does not 
require a very large army for home defence, and tnajt it doe^ 
require a larger and more efficient force for action over-sea ; 
that it is necessary to reduce that which is redundant and 
inefficient in our service, independent of whatever branch of 
the service it belongs to ; and that that must be done without 
fear or favour in tne interests of efficiency and of economy. 
Those are the main outlines of the policy of the Government, 
and it is that policy which the Army Council is carrying out. 

( 8 : 8 ; 04 .) 


THE RKDtenON OF BA'rTAUONS. 

But the right hon. gentleman said that you must reduce 
the Regular Army. That is exactly what I propose to do. 
I propose not to reduce units — I do not believe that is per- 
missible — but to reduce upon the establishments and the cost 
of the existing units. That brings me to a remark made by 
the hon. menu>er for Oldham, and echoed by the right hon. 
gentleman opposite, which is very significant He said you 
are foUowing a wrong line in endeavouring to make the 
Regular Army the basis of your territorial army ; that you 
ought to make the Militia tne basis of the t&ritorial army. 
As a ^neral principle I do not quarrel with that statement ; 
I thinx less divides us than some non. members would perh^s 
suppose. But I will give my reason as clearly as I can for 
not accepting that conclusion. If you accept it you are face 
to face with one of two altematives. The question of cost 
will at once compel you to strike out of existence a large 
number of line battalions. (Opposition cries ^ Hear, 
hear!^) I am with the bon. member with regard to a 
limited number of those battalions on this condition-^tl^l 
you replace them by something as competent as that which 
you destroy. But if you are to keep the whole of the regular 
battalions, not striking any out at all, you must put smne 
of them on a lower estaUishment Otnerwjse there is no 
diminution, and you at onoe have the Army Estimatei up to 
^,000,0(X)andje88^,000. I desire to keep ttoee itetta- 
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lions. 4^ desire to maintain intact, for instance, the 90rd 
Highlanders ; I desire to keep the whole of these historical 
battalions in existence. (An hon. member: What about 
the fourteen line battalions F) That does not refer to the 
fourteen Line battalions. I think it would be possible to reduce 
those battalions, provided we were satisfied that foui;teen other 
battalions as good could take their places. (3.4.'05, p. 9S9.) 

f 

REDUCTION OF THE REGULAR ARMY. 

I want the House to understand exactly their responsibility 
in this matter. If you are going to reduce army expenditure 
you must reduce those things that cause the expenditure. 
The Army is composed of various sections. We have the 
Regular Army, the Militia, and the Volunteers. We have a 
large aggregation of units, and we have a large aggregation 
of individuals. I want to know on which of tnese particular 
items it is that the House has made up its mina that we 
shall effect these large reductions. (Mr. Guest; ‘‘The 
Regular Army.'’) I do not know whether that is the opinion 
of every hon. member opposite ; it is not my opinion, but I 
take that interruption as a warning, to those who understand 
the functions of the Regular Army, that there is a section of 
this House which demands large reductions in the Regular 
Army. (28.3.’05, p. 680.) 

My theory is this — that we do want a large army for 
service over-sea ; that a large part of that army should not 
be mobilised except in time of war ; that we do not want a 
large army for the defence of the United Kingdom in time 
of war. Now, if that be so, and I find myself, as I do, with 
a very large army upon my hands, maintained solely for the 
defence of the United Kingdom in time of war, I ask whether 
it is not the logical, obvious sequence of that state of things 
that I should ask leave to reduce that army. I want to 
know whether that is the view the House of Commons takes, 
and if I am asked to reduce that army, in what direction it 
ought to be reduced. Surely there can be but one of two 
answers-^reduce the ineffective part of that army. Is there 
any ineffective part? Undouotedly there is. I am not 
dogmatising on this question from my own inner conscious- 
ness, bixt am simply citing the conclusions arrived at by a 
competent body appointed ad Aoc, which for eighteen months 
has neen deliberating on this question ; and that body says 
this^that two branches of our Army are at the present 
momeiit vmiit to take the field against a foreign enemy. I 
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ask once more, for what purpose are these troops maintained, 
if they are not to take the field against a foreign 'enemy P 
What enemy are they going to take the field against ? Arff 
they to shoot down the people of Whitechapel P The thing 
is absurd ; and 1 conceive tlmt my duty, as I understand it, 
is to provide, in so far as in me lies, that the reproach shall 
not be repeated twelve months hence, or at any rate three 
years hence, that we are maintaining Iroops who are not fit 
to face a foreign enemy. 

I find more in this piirticular document. 

I find it stated — what, indeed, I know — that many of 
these troops are physically dnfit for the field. We sometimes, 

I think, trifle with this question of war. I think I could 
convince all hon. members that, so far from being fit to face 
a foreign enemy, we have thousands of men, receiving money 
from mis House, who would not be admitted to serve in a 
foreign army at all, who would be put in the intendance 
branch, or transport branch, out of the active ranks. That 
is not an exaggeration. I am sure I could prove that fact ; 
and if that so, is not the lesson correct that I have tried 
to put before the Committee — namely, that you should 
concentrate and reduce your force, which is notoriously 
redundant, and that you should increase the quality of that 
which you retain ? (8.8.H)4.) 

THE REDUCTION OF FOURTEEN BATTAUONS. 

It is true that I told the House of Commons that I was 
willing that fourteen of the most recently formed battalions, 
which had no great traditions, no jpeat past, should be 
reduced, but on what condition P On the condition that 
they should be replaced at once by nineteen battalions having 
regular ofScets and all the traditions of military service. It 
is not an accurate representation of what I said to suggest 
that I desired to reduce battalions. (28.3.'05, p. 688.) 

When I spoke of dispensing with the fourteen battalions it 
was id ways on condition that they should be replaced other 
units available for service in India. (2.8,X)5, p. mS.) 

REDUCTION IfVST BE GRADUAL. 

Last year I said that the first rule we have to lay down is 
that true economy consistB in making a machine to dp' our 
work, that anything short of that was a waste of monqr, and 
anything in excess of it was extravagance. I by nd* means « 
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assert that our Army is perfectly adapted to our needs ; and 
in so far as we are spending money on things we do not 
waul, We are wasting money. It is my desire to do every- 
thing I can to produce a state of things wherein the ex- 
pendituie shall w on the right thing and for the right 
purpose. 1 (J^hire reduction of expenditure, but you cannot 
make great changes in six months, or perhaps in six years. 
Tlie 'whole of our Army is serving on engagements, and 
y,hen suggestions aie made for disbandment, hon. members 
must remendier that any step of the kind would immediately 
mean an increased cost in the E* ^imates for the remuneration 
we ha\e to give to the men whose engagements arc suddenly 
broken off. This prcxiess must lx* inuall respects gradual and 
consistent. If we are to reduce the post of the Army, I think 
I can show tiiat there is but one way, and that is to reduce 
the nunibei of men in the Army. Until you make up your 
minds to do that, there will be no serious reduction in the 
expenditure on the Army. (23.2.‘'05, p. 253.) 


THE MILITIA AND MODERN WAR. 

But we have had some lessons on this matter of late. We 
have liad the lessons of the Japanese War : and if there is 
one lesson pre-eminent above all others, it is that quality, far 
more than quantity, is the factor which produces success in 
modem warfare, I am not going to stand up in this House 
and contend that the Militia, or any other force, will really 
be eftecti\e for the purposes of war unless we have in its 
ranks ofHccrs and men who are, in the matter of quality, in 
the matter of physique, in the matter of rnoral, and in the 
matter of training, the equivalent, and more than the 
equivalent, of the officers and men against whom they might 
possibly be employed in war. (28.3.H)5, p. 696.) 


THE MILITIA AND THE LINS. 

I believe the Militia has long been regarded too much as 
an adjunci; of the Line. It has had no independent existence. 
I oelieve the rule which is common to any body or corpora- 
tion applies to the Militia, and that if you desire to restore 
it to a satisfactory condition you must make it feel that it is 
an all-important element in the defence of the country, that 
eve^ battalion has individual existence, and that the prestige 
of tne offioer and the man in a Militia battalion is that wKi^ 
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he earns for himself and for his battalion while he is in it. 
I believe it does not pass the wit of man to give to the 
Militia those conditions of service which I think are calculated 
to make it the force we all agree it can be made. (7.3.’04.) 

There are many hon. friends of mine in this House who 
have belonged to the Militia who have done splendid work, 
and I am the last to deny that to a great extent the Militia 
difficulties have arisen from the unwise treatment they have 
received in the past. But the difficulties of the l^ilitia are 
greater than that; they are inherent to the situation. So 
long as the Line depends upon the Militia, so long as the 
country districts are depleted, as they are now depleted, the 
Militia difficulty will remain. (14.7.'’04.) 

HOW TO DKAI. WITH THE MILITIA. 

I must tell the Committee what my own \iew would lie 
with regard to the best treatment of the Militia, both in the 
interests of the Militia and of the Anny as a fighting machine. 
My belief is that the proper course to take would be 
to give the Minister of War carte blanche to take some 
seventy battalions of the Militia, to unite each two battalions 
together, and to turn them into territorial battalions ; to 
make them shake hands with the Line ; to put them into the 
great centres of population ; to make them the Herefords 
and the Bedfords, with their colours and their drums and 
traditions. (Opposition laughter.) These things are very 
precious to the soldier — (Ministerial cheers) — and make them 
the territorial battalions of this country. We should then 
be able to give 800 Militia officers precisely the same oppor- 
tunity that they now have — that is, of coming into the 
trainings and going out after the trainings, being associated 
with their own county battalion in peace and fighting with 
it in time of war — and we should be able to giye to 1,600 
other officers the chance whidi most MHitia officers now are 
seeking of passing direct into a Line battalion, of serving at 
home in their own counties, and in their own county towns, 
and with their own comrades. I believe nothing would be 
more popular in this country than if I were allowed to put 
down m each of our county towns one of these teiritorial 
battalions, which would use up the whole of the material 
worth anything of the officers and men in the Militia at Ae 
present time. That is what I believe is the correct solution 
of this Militia problem. I believe that is the real way out# , 
But I have not been so many years as I have in 
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House without knowing that with a great national force of 
that kipd no Minister — not even a powerful Minister, let 
alone a t^ro like myself — can effect a cnange Kke this, unless 
he has with him the goodwill and conviction of Parliament 
and of tlie nat>)n. 


THE MiLrriA. 

But I cannot better de*scTil)e my intentions than in the 
words of the hon. member for Chester, \\hich I have before 
me. With only one sentiment I disagree. He says : “ The 
task is not a difficult one.*^ I think if he sat at mv desk he 
would know that the task is a difficult one ; but this is the 
task — * 

“ Make your Militia an organised territorial army to 
defend you against raids and supply reserves for the 
Regular Aifny in case of national emergency, raise the 
whole status of the force, give the officers a recognised 
position.” 

Now that, as far I am concerned, is the whole duty of 
man in regard to the Militia ; it is precisely the policy which 
I should desire to adopt with regard to the Militia. But I 
have given my pledge to the House, and that pledge has 
been repeated elsewhere, that no action shall be taken with 
regard to the Militia which is not consonant with the wishes 
of the Militia. (8.8.X)4.) 


THE VOLUNTEERS. 

I come now to the Volunteers. I believe the Volunteer 
Force contains the best material we have in the whole 
Army — I speak with some experience, for I have seen the 
army of every European country — and if we are wise we 
shall make the very best use we can of that material. 
Whether we are making the best use of it at the present 
moment is a thing about which I am not quite clear. 

(14.1’04.) 


THE BEDUmON OF THE VOLUNTEERS. 

In every Volunteer corps there are two forces pulling 
dillerent ways. There are men who want to give more 
time, and are able to give more time, either berause they 
are not fully occupied or because they are young ; and there 
axe those who sore willing and capable soldieiB, but whose 
^avocations will not permit them to give so much time. Tlie 
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result is constant complaint against the ^^screwing-up/' ^ 
it is called, of the Wslc tMfice reflations. We desire to 
recognise that atate of things, and what we desire to do is 
this. We desire to rive a much larger grant to the Volunteers. 
We desire, with me assistance and counsel of Volunteei 
officers, whom we are most anxious to consult in this matter, 
to give effect to that separation which we know exists. 
Personally I should like to take 60,000 Volunteers and 
make them into a field army, require of them all that^we 
think they can give, put a large grant at their disposal, and 
make them keep up their fi^l complement of properly trained 
officers and their full jsiSBiplement of non-commissioned 
officers. I should like tp put the other 120,000 upon an 
easier basis of requirdStent, retaining their connection with 
the Force, sharing all its social opportunities, proud of their 
position, and ready, I am perfectly certain, in time of war to 
take their place in the Force, with the experience and know- 
ledge which they have acquired. That I believe to be the 
right and true solution of this Volunteer problem. 

(14.7.X)4.) 

THE UNFITNESS OF THE VOLUNTEERS FOR WAR UNDER 
EXISTING CONDITIONS. 

At the present moment I am confident the Volunteers are 
not fulfilling, to anything like the extent they ought to fulfil, 
the duties which the country hopes they may fulfil in time 
of war. I do not believe that that is to any large extent the 
fault of the Volunteers. 1 believe it is because we have not 
yet thought out our problems. We have not yet learned to 
apply the special conditions of each service to that service. 
We nave not realised what part we want each branch of the 
Army to take in time of war ; and until we do all these 
things the Volunteers will continue to be what they are now 
— a body capable of producing a magnificent force, but 
which would be misdescribed at the present time if we 
said it was a force of a truly military character, with a 
q^oalitj corresponding to its numbers, and with an organisa- 
tion corresponding to the zeal and energy of those who 
compose it (7.8.'04.) 


THE CONDrriON OF THE VOLUKTEEBS. 

Of Gcmrse it will be said, as it has been said, that 
driving officers out of the Force and diminishing Ihe numb^ 
of the men. Well, I diould like in my own defence to ^teU 
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hon. members what the facts are on this question. This 
disturbing element, which is remesented at the present 
moment by myself, has had this effect on Volunteer officers : 
the last year, my first complete year in office, they diminished 
by 14. That is the sm^lest reduction in the number of 
Votunteer officers since the war ended. The number of 
officers now is 1,000 more than it was in 1895. I do not 
think that a reduction by 14 is so veist that I ought to 
be charged with being a disturbing element. 

Sir Howard Vincem Is th^ letus^age not double what 
it was in 1898? 

Mr. AaNOLD-FoRsiTsa : Well, | will give the hon. member 
the figures I have here. The number, of officers in 1898 was 
8,354, the number in 1904 was 8,96S. I should like now to 
say a word about the men. I do not think I have bad a 
much more sinister influence on the men than I have had on 
the officers. ITie Volunteers now are 24,000 more than they 
were in 1899. But my hon. friend the membe^ for Kif- 
mamock said truly that Mod men had gone out of the 
Volunteer Force, and I think he meant that they had gone 
out on account of the pressure of the camp regulations. 
That, to a certain very limited extent, is true. But what 
has happened is that the camp regulations did not drive 
men out of the Volunteer Force in the sense that less men 
went into camp last year than before. Last year we had 
more Volunteers under canvas than we ever had before. 
The fact is that no less than 175,000 men went under canvas 
in Volunteer camps. That cannot be taken as an absolute 
proof of the unpopular and dangerous nature of the regula- 
tions. But there nas been a relaxation this year. 

(18.7.’05, p. *028.) 


THE NUMBER OF LONG-SERVICE MEN IN THE ARMY. 

For years past the service of nine out of ten soldiers has 
been not seven but eight years. At this moment, out of the 
whole of the Army, no less than 165,000 men are serving for 
eight years and upwards, as against 111,000 men who are 
iervmg for a less period. If it be true that that service of 
seven years is so detrimental to the Army, we shall have 
to m ate revolutionary changes greater than those I have 
suggaated. 

(4.4.X)5, p. 998.) 
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THE DANGER OF USING UNTRAINED TROOPS. 

The overwhefaDing consideration is, what will be the 
fortune of this country if we are involved in a war at home 
or abroad with troops not capable of conducting that 
to a successful issue and without the organisation and pre- 
pamtion th^ ought to receive to enable them to secure 
victory? Tnat is my sole motive in dealing with this 
question. (13.7.’05, p. 8020.) 


CONSCRIFHON IN EUROPE. 

1 do not desire to dogmatise about this matter ; my own 
feeling is that conscriptjon on the Continent of Europe is 
becoming less and not more popular. I believe that the bow 
is being very tightly drawn. I do not know, and I do not 
wish to spe^ amut, the view of foreign countries. But I see 
nothing which makes me believe that conscription is to be 
the accepted principle in the future. As far as my own office 
is concerned, I have to deal with another state of things. 
1 have no commission at all to deal with the Army as a 
conscript army, still less have I got to deal with the Army as 
a conscript army for service in the tropics, and until I 
receive that commission I am compelled to follow out this 
problem on lines which depend on voluntary enlistment, and 
on that only. It is on those lines that 1 have attempted to 
deal with the problem. (13.7.’06, p. 2057.) 


THE NEED FOR CHANGE. 

I confess that I do not view with equanimity the condition 
of the Army at the present time. I oelieve that, imTOrtant 
as it is that we should have this Army (Council and that we 
should have these chan^ in the constitution of the War 
Office, it is still more important that we should carefully 
examine the condition of our Army to see whether it is 
really capable of performing those tasks whidi, whatever our 
poliucs, whatever our views may be, we fear may be imposed 
upon it on some occasion which may be, but we all hope is 
nc^ near. We have at this moment a great asset in the 
number of trained soldiers in this country, out that asset will 
not last for ever. It is being diminishea every day. ^ I have 
been compelled to examine tne constitution, organuntimi, and 
oompositmn of our Army. I am not satisftsd that m dan 
CQti&iue with advantage under our pramt oxganfaathmt ^ 
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that we can do it without grave risk to the fortunes of this 
country. (7.3.'04.) 

ITiere is another point I want to make quite clear. I want 
the Committee to understand that this is not a case in which 
a Memlx?r of Parliament, who ha* been, so to speak, 
fv^identally tossed into a position of reswnsibility and 
iinjx)itaiice, desires to signalise his arrival at tnat position by 
me^king a stir, b\ changing old things to new, and making 
alterations for the sake of alteration. I uaiit them to believe, 
and I think I can convince them, that whoever sits on this 
Bench, and has this responsibility, will find confronting him 
exactly the same difficulties which confront me. I want them 
to understand that I am asking them now to listen to me, and 
if possible to sympathise with me, because the Army is going 
through a [lenixl of great danger ; and if the Army is going 
through a period of great danger, this country is als€) 
going through a period of great dangei. I am not moving 
for the sake of moving, but because I honestly believe that 
the circumstances of the case absolutely compel some change. 

(14.7;04.) 

POLICY AND THE PUEP08R OP THE AEMY. 

Now I do not think that up to the present time, or until 
a very short time ago, tliis country did quite know what the 
duties were which 3ie Army was expected to perform, and 
I believe that /it this moment we have not that full informa- 
tion as to what those duties are which we hope some day to 
possess. But I think we are taking steps to bring professional 
judgment, combined with a knowlSige of political exigencies, 
and combined with a knowledge of financial resources, to 
bear on the solution of this problem, and I feel that it is the 
duty of every Secretary of State for War, to whatever party 
he TOlongs, to put into the forefront of all his calculations 
this matter of the duties which the Army has to perform. 
It is from my conception t)f those duties that I regard the 
whole question. In these matters, in the first place it is for 
the professionals, and secondly for the House of Commons, 
to give to the War Office the necessary instruction which will 
allow it to proceed. (7.3.J04.) 

WHAT THE ARMY IS POE 

^ He would ask whether the hon. c^tleman had ^er heard 
the Army Estimates discussed wim any real knowledge of 
what the Army to do ? They bad gone on in that 
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House for years discussing the Army Estimates, not only 
without knowing, hut ^'ithout attempting to find out what 
the business of the Army was. It was onfy recently that that 
attempt had been made, and he dated it from the formation 
of the Committee of Ikfence. He believed that more had 
been done in that direction since the formation of the Com- 
mittee of Defence than had been done in any period that he 
could recollect since he had been a member of the House. 
Qne great step had been taken. The Prime Minister had 
laid down a policy which he believed was accepted by nine- 
tenths of the House as to tl^e functions of the Army. That 
policy was that the functions of the Army were primarily to 
conduct military operations across the seas, and that we need 
not anticipate serious danger from an invading force so long 
as our Navy was kept up to its proper strength. That was 
an enormous contribution to the solution of the problem. 

Mr. Charles Hobhouse (Bristol, : We heard cxactlj 
the opposite two years ago. 

Mr. AbnolD'I'orster said that the hon. Member could 
not have heard what he was saying. He was saying that 
since the Committee of Defence was formed a new and most 
valuable light had been thrown on the problem which the 
hon. and gallant member for Newington raised yesterday. 
He did not think that even now they knew the complete 
answer, though they had got nearer to that answer than 
before ; but his own opinion was that until they had a pro- 
fessional staff really taught to consider, day by day and year 
by year, the needs and the dangers of the Empire, they 
would not get a final and categori^ answer to the question 
which the bon. member asked. He hoped the hon. gentleman 
would go on asking it, for it was the duty of this Government 
and of eveiT Government to do its Imt to try and get a 
succinct and clear answer. (9.8.X14i.) 


THE STOPPAGE OF BARRACK-BUILDING. 

The Leader of the Opposition spoke of the heavy cost of 
barracks, but I may remind him that we have given efiect to 
our promise, and have already stopped barrack-building to the 
exteiH; of £1 ,500,000. (S8.S.X)5.) 

Wfth regaid to the barracks on Salisbury Plain, he had 
stopped the construction of my further Infantry barracks 
alao at Stobs in Scotland. He thought it was 
undeaimllSe, except on grounds of the strictest militaxy 
neoasilty, to quarter troops in these unattractive loca^Hsica 

( 14 . 4 .^) 
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CONSCRIPTION. 

We have had the Report of the Auxiliary Forces Com- 
mission It ^ould be out of order if I were to discuss that 
Report now, and I have not the slightest intention of doing 
so, but I think it should be kno\>vn to the House tliat the 
view of the Government — and I fully share the view of my 
colleagues on this matter — is that a portion of this Report 
IS impossible of acceptance , I iVan the pioposal alxiut 
conscription, which, if adopted, would add enormously to the 
expense of our Armj It is n»t one which can be taken 
seriously into consideration. (28 6.'’04 ) 


THE EMPI/)\ MENT OF DISCHARGED SOLDIERS 

There is anothei very serious matter Everybody knows 
that nothing is a greater bar to recruiting for the Army than 
the uncertainty of a man’s obtaining employment in civil life 
after he has taken his discharge That acts and re-acts 
throughout the whole of the Army Do not let it be 
supposed that the majority of the men do not get employ- 
ment (14 7 ’04)'^ 


THE NEED FOR OFFICERS 

If any member of the Committee will ask any soldier, or 
consult any military work, or then own common sense, which 
18 the best guide oi all, they will find that the one thing the 
British Army lacks is an adequate supply of officers We 
have a great Empire spread all over me world, we have 
40,000,000 of people in this country, and hundreds of 
thousands who are ready to fight for us in an emergency. 
But one thing we lack, and that is the dnvmg force for them 
men. We want more trained officers, and when I speak of 
trained officers I mean officers who have gone throu^ the 
null and know w^at regimental life means. (14 7.^.) 


THE ESSENTIAL CONDITION OP SUCCESSFUL WAR. 

^We deceive ourselves if we think we can fight ^ man- 
lilbod of a mat nation with anything lees than the manhood 
and education of our own. (&8.\>4.) 
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PARTICULARS OF THE NUMBER OF VOLUN- 
TEERS WHO PROCEEDED TO SOUTH AFRIC A 
DURING THE WAR. 

KUMBKRh WHO VOLrNrfcERJtD IN Rl!Sl»ONSE TO THF FIRSf (ALL 

IN 1900. 

Extract from Report of the Injector-General of 
Recruiting for the year 1900. 

The number who volunteered for the Infantry Volunteer 
Service Companies amounted to 20,929. 

Of these there were rejected : 

(a) For want of physique or on medical ffroands 3,628 

{b) As not complying with the Regulatious as to 

efficiency 3,333 

Leaving fit for active service, of those who volunteered 1 4,068 

In the light of the above state of things, the following 
extract from Army Orders No. 92 of April, 1901, bearing 
reference to subsequent enlistment of Volunteers for service 
in South Africa, is instructive : — 

In carrying out the medical examination of candidates, 
which will be done by officers of the Royal Army Medical 
Coips, or by medical practitioners in receipt of Army pay, 
it should be borne in mind that it is unnecessary that the^ 
should fulfil all the conditions of fitness required of a recruit 
enlisting for the full term of service in the Remlar Army. 

^^It is sufficient that the candidate should be free from 
organic disease or other defect likely to prevent him from 
doim his work during the duration of the present war."' 

The total raised was 11,648, of which over 8,000 proceeded 
to South Africa by the middle of May ; the remainder were 
sent out later as drafts, or belonged to the Waitinj^ Com- 
panies, being passed temporarily to the Reserve until their 
services were required. 
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VOLUNTEERS EMPLOYED IN SOUTH AFRICA DURING THE 
COURSE OF THF WAR, 

lat Novembe-^ 1899, to let January, 1901 14,519 

Ist January, 1901, to Ist January, 1902 . . . 9,251 
Ist January, 1902, to 1st July, 1902 , . . . 3,672 

27,442 

This total includes the C I.V and all Volunteers who 
joined the Imperial Yeomaniv. It does not represent the 
number who actually went to South Afiica, but those who 
were struck off’ the strength of the Volunteers with a view to 
their going out Deducting the C.LV. and the Volunteers 
who went out to loin the Imperial Yeomanry, the remainder, 
who took pait in the operations as “Volunteer Service 
Companies/ shows a total of 19,566. 

VOIUNIKKRS DESPATCHED TO SOUTH AFRICA. 

According to the quarterly returns of increase and decrease 
of the Volunteer Force prepared in A.G.-l, the numbers are 
as follows. — 



Volunteer 

Service 

ComiianieB 

Volunteer 

Waiting 

OompanieB 

CIV 

Yeomanry 

Total. 

1/11/90 to 1/1/01 . 
1/1/01 to 1/1/02 . 
1/1/02 to 1/7/02 . 

9,476 

5,124 

2,508 

2,231 

227 

1,667 

,3,900 

1,164 

1,145 

14,519 

9,251 

3,672 

Grand Totals 

1 

17,108 

2,458 

1,667 

6,200 

27,442 


The above figures do not represent the numbers embarked 
for South Africa., but merely numbers (exclusive of officers) 
struck off in Returns of Volunteer units as having joined 
these forces during the above periods. 
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VOLUNTEER FIELD ARTILLERY 

COEBJE8PONDENCE WITH COLONELS COMMANDING ^TH WEST RIDING 
YORKS ARTILLERY VOLUNTEERS AND IST LANARKSHIRE ROYAL 
GARRISON ARTILLERY VOLUNTEERS. 

I 

Corretpondence with Colonel AUerty commanding the Uh West 
Riding Yorks ArtiU^ Volwdeers, 

WiNGERWoRTH Hall^ CHlOnPElIPnSLn^ 

6th Novemf^, 1905. 

To the Right Hon. H. O. Amold-Forster, M.P. 

Dear Mr. ARNOLD-Fois'rER, 

In reference to the cordial interview you were kind 
enough to concede to me last Wednesday afternoon for the 
purpose of ascertaining further information concerning the 
willingness of the Volunteer Artillery Corps under my com- 
mand to accept additional responsibility, providing it became 
possible to form it into a Brigade of Field Artillery pure and 
simple, I gladly confirm in the most emphatic terms the 
assurance that whatever might be the necessaxy curtailment 
in the establishment, or ad£tional services to be rendered by 
both my officers and men, you may depend upon the most 
earnest and loyal support to any altenitions you consider 
needful in carrying out a scheme which will convert us into 
an acceptable and efficient unit of the Field Artillery branch 
of the Auxiliary Forces. It is really the ideal condition we 
have all been patiently wishing to acquire, as you will gather 
from the enclosed information ; and I venture to repeat it 
will not only be received with intense enthusiasm ana |pati- 
tude, but within a short tim^ produce a good bngado 
of Md artilieryt aiming to attain the same standara of 
proficient as the Honourable Artillery Company. 
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Whilst thoroughly appreciating the importance of this 
complicated subject, I am particularly anxious to avoid 
intruding upon your valuable time with any lengthy obser- 
vations, but would ask you to kindly allow me to recapitulate 
in this letter the principal points to be complied with in 
order to carry into^ effect ^our well-conteived scheme for 
improving the general standard and efficiency of the Volunteer 
Field Artillery. 

Namely, tbe corps to be reduced by the selection of the 
requisite number or officers and f.sen necessary to constitute 
a brigade of field artillery from the existing personnel, retain- 
ing only those who are ilioroughly efficient and physically fit 
for active servu^e, and willing to comply with the additional 
obligations. 

Every officer and volunteer retained to be enlisted for a 

E nod of not less than four years, and to join the Army 
jserve and be subject to the King’s Regulations. 

A compulsory attendance in camp for at least fourteen 
days per annum, and additional drills. 

Evei^ member of the brigade to pass an annual medical 
inspection. 

Physical dnll to be a branch of the training. 

Officers, non-commissioned officers, and drivers to pass 
riding school. 

Aoditional facilities for any officer to be attached to the 
regular batteries during the active dnll season. 

Stable cmcommodation and riding school to be augmented 
to the satisfaction of the authonties 

Armament 12 field guns, with complete equipment 
Personnel per battery • 1 major, 1 captain, 2 subalterns, 
120 men. 

In conclusion, permit me to add my personal services ore 
always at your disposal. 

Yours faithfully, 

(sgd.) Charles Allen. 

II 

VOLUNTFSB FIELD ARTILLERY. 

Decirion of Army Council ai Sixty^mrUh MwUng* 

It has been decided that, subject to the training being 
equal^to that of the Honourable Artillery Company, and to 
' the total cost to the public of the batteries not exceeding 
the amount of the present grants, the proposal to convert the 
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4th West Riding of Yorkshire (Sheffield) Artillery Volunteer 
battenes into 4-gun field batteries be accepted in principle. 

(a) That the officer commanding the 4th West Riding of 

Yorkshire Artillery Volunteers be informed, through 
the Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Northern District, 
that, subject to his undertaking to fulfil the con- 
ditions as to training and enlistment to be prescribed 
by the Army Council, he will be permitted to tram the 
battenes under his command as Field Artillery v^that 
the batteries will be reduced from four 4-gun batteries 
to two 4-gun battenes , that the standard of effic lency 
to be attained is to be that of the Honourable Artil- 
lery Company, but that the penod of training is to 
be fifteen days instead of ten da} s , and that the grant 
to the corps will remain as at present 

(b) That the officer commanding is also to be informed 

that the arrangement is experimental ; that the 
training of the battenes under his command up to 
the present date as field artillery is not in accordance 
with the Regulations , and that the continuance of 
the arrangement will be dependent upon his con- 
forming, in all respects, to tlie conditions prescnbetl , 
and to the battenes undei his command attaining the 
required degree of efficiency within a given time. 

Ill 

30th Not ember, 1905 

Dear Colonel Ailfn, 

You will, I kno>^, be glad to heai that the Army 
Council has approved of your proposals, subject to some 
alight alterations, which do not make any material difference. 
The necessary orders are being drawn up, and you will m 
due course receive a communication from the General Officer 
Commanding. 

I need not remind you that some of the proposals will 
require the sanction of an Order in Council befoi'e they can 
be^me operative, but I cannot believe that this formality 
will impose any difficulty, or will interfere with the aocom** 
plidiment of such a desirable change. 

I take leave to con^tulate you upon the public spirit you 
have shown in submitting to the Army Council your pro- 
posals for the reorganisation of the battenes under your 
commamL I have never had any doubt that VoltnrtiBtr, 
commanding officers in your position would make the neces- 
aaiy aaorifim to ensure efficiency, provided tb^ were met 00 
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the part of the Army Council by an equal readiness to furnish 
them with the means of becoming efficient. It will, I think, 
be of interest to you to know that Colonel Grant, command- 
ing the I-anarkshire Artillery, a corps occupying a position 
almost identical with, that of your own Sheffield batteries, 
ihas informed the Army Council that he is prepared on behalf 
of the V^olunteers under his command to accept the same 
conditions which you yourself have put forward, and which 
the Army Council, subject to the slight modifications I have 
alluded to, have decided to accept. 

In conclusion, let me say that 1 am confident the recently 
announced decisions of the Army Council with regard to tlie 
Volunteers will meet with a fa\ourable reception in Sheffield, 
for from the outset I have received nothing but sympathy and 
help from the Sheffield Volunteer officers. It is a satisfaction 
to me to think that it has now been found possible to carry 
into effect every principle with regard to the organisation of 
the Volunteers wnich I have insisted upon for the past two 
years, and that the limitation whicn has hitherto been 
imposed upon me in I'espec't to cost, has now been so far 
removed that it has been possible for the Army Council to 
carry out tho changes which I have long known to be essential 
without the reduction in numbers which would have been 
inevitable had the earlier conditions with regard to cost been 
insisted upon. 

Believe me, 

Yours truly. 


IV 

Copy Letter from Colonel C, Allen^ commanding the 4tth Went 
Riding of Yorke Artillery ( Voh,), 

WiKOHRwoiiTH Hall, Chbstbrfibld, 

\9 t December ^ 1905. 

To the Right Hon. H. O, Amold-Forster, M.P,, 
Secretary of State for War. 

Dkae Ma. Arnold-Fossteb, 

In acknowledging receipt of your courteous lettei^ of 
yesterday, i do to with a feeling of deep gratitude, as I am 
so thorou^ly convinced the decision of the Army Council in 
apjnroving of the proposals concerning the corps imder my 
cfmmaiyT wfll be received with intense satisfaietion, and whatt 
may be the conditions of the new s^ice, they will 
be eonqidied i^th. I shall look forward in due eoomrto 
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receiving the detail communication through the General 
Officer Commanding the N,E. District, and then set to wor^ 
to reorganise. 

As the information you have kindly given me will be most 
interesting and gratefully received by the whole of Sheffield^ 
I have taken advantage of your permission to communicate 
it to the local press, and it wul appear in most of the 
newspapers. 

Believe me, 

Yours faithfully, 

(sgd.) Charles Allen. 


I 


Correa]^dence with Colonel Grants M, F.O., F.2>., commafidtng 
the 1st Lanarkshire Royal Garrison Artillery Volunteers. 


i 


16, South Frederick Street, Glasgow, 

23rd Rov., 1905. 


Dear Mr. Arnold-Forster, 

As officer in command of the 1st Lanark R.G.A. 
Vols., the request, when made to me by General MacKinnon, 
that I should meet you at the War Office on 31st ult., was 
accepted with pleasure, and looked upon as an honour. As 
a business mcm, the manner you dealt ^th the subject of the 
future of my command and the knowledge of the decision 
you had arrived at with regard to it, brought me a lively 
sense of satisfaction. 

When dealing with important matters, such as my inter- 
view with yourself, it is my custom, for reference and future 

S uidance, to write down any particular points brought under 
iscusrion, and I carried out this in the present case. Since 
the meeting the scheme, as unfolded by you, dealing with my 
corps has given me food for thought, the outcome being that 
I have committed to paper, in the shape of a memo., the 
salient points which were placed before me at the above- 
named meeting, also commeiiW on their suitability to my 
regiment. I have also in this mema dealt at some length 
with several important features, all of which at this sti^ 
I am anxious soould be made clear, and from it I think 
useful information may be gleaned, and it may prove of 
assistance in arriving at a wise and just conclusion when 
dealing finalk with my regiment's future. 

I am sending you herewith copy of this memo., 

I will be glad if you will at least glance over it. * I i^l 
that in doing so I am taking an undue liberty, but beg of 
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you to excuse this and accepts as my humble apology, the 
importance of the event and the anxiety which at present 
possesses me with regard to my command, as well as the hope 
that the scheme, as promulgated, will give it a useful future. 
My strong desire is, therefore, befoi*e my service comes to an 
end, to lend a helpiijg hand to inaugurate, hasten, and con- 
sum male same, whieh will be a happy conclusion to a long 
fight 

I am glad to see that you are to be in Glasgow at the 
annual gathenng of the 1st l^imrk Vol Engineers on the 
12th December I could have wished it had been my corps. 
At the same time I lejoice at this, as your presence will 
do good 

May 1 be allowed to express the hope that the result of 
your deliberation, with regard to my corps, will be made 
known prior to its annual gathering on I9th January, 1906, 
the commencement of a new dull season P 

Yours faithfully, 

(sgd ) A. B Grant. 


II 

[Copy.} 

War Oppicfc, 

26M November, 1905 

Dear Colonel Grant, 

It gave me great pleasure to receive your letter of the 
2Srd inst. and its interesting enclosure. 

Let me congratulate you on your excellent memory. I 
cannot, of course, vouch for the textual accuracy of your sum- 
mary, but there does not appear to me to be a word in it which 
does not correctly represent the tenour of our conversation. 

I had hoped that on consideration you m^t feel disposed 
to take some definite step as the result of our conference. 
What you have now wntten^greatly simplifies the situation. 
You may perhaps be aware iSiat since your visit I have had 
an interview with Colonel Allen, commanding the West York 
Artillery Volunteers (Sheffield). I spoke to him in the same 
sense as I did to you. He agreed with you in thinking that 
the lines suggested by me fumi^ed a reasonable issue from 
the difficult situation in which we were placed. He subse- 
^juently wrote very fully, making proposals for the fiilure 
organisation of the batteries under his command. 

After very full consideration, the Army Council have 
decided to accept Colonel Allen's proposals with some slight 
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modifications, and he will be informed through the Com- 
mander-in-chief, Northern District, that the corps will 
converted into Field Artillery, and armed with the 16-pr. 
Ehrhardt guns, subject to bis agreeing to the conditions laid 
down. It will be necessary, however, before taking a final 
step, to obtain the sanction of the Treasury. This I am now 
seelcing. I thinic, under the circumstances, that 1 cannot do 
better than send you an outline of the conditions laid down 
for the Sheffield corps (they are practically Colonel Alleirs 
own suggestioiis). 

The number of batteries Ls dependent upon the money 
available. We undertake to maintai;i the grant at its present 
actual figure, and we find that, with the addition of a small 
sum provided by the corps itself, the funds will support two 
batteries. 

The A.C. would be willing to adopt a similar course with 
regard to the batteries under your command, provided you 
agreed to the conditions and the Treasury agreed. 

I sincerely tnist that we may arrive at this happy, and, as 

1 think, eminently wise issue from our difficulties. 

Believe me. 

Yours truly, 

(sgd.) H. 0. Arnold-Foestee. 

Colonel A. B. Grant, M.V.O., V.t)., 

Ist Lanarkshire R.G.A. (Vols.). 

Ill 

{Enclomre to Colonel Grants 25/11/05.) 

That the strength of the corps be reduced from four 4-gun 
batteries to two 4-gun batteries. 

TWt the numb^ of men in respect of whom pa 3 nnent may 
be made from public funds shall not exceed 1 major, 1 captain, 

2 subalteiiis, and 120 men per battei^. 

That an officer of the Royal Artillery will be appointed 
adjutant of the batteries. 

That the standard of efficiency to be reached by the batteries 
shall be equal to that attained by the Honourable ArtiUeiy 
Company, subject only to the exception that the Ist Lanark- 
shire Volunteer Artillery will be required to train as field 
artillery, and not as horse artillery. 

That the whole of the batteries shall train for a period of 
at least fifteen days in each year. 

That the battmes shall fire a minimum number of . * 
rounds per annum. 
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That every officer and Volunteer ]oinmg the corps in future 
shall be enlisted for a peiiod of not less than four years, and 
shall at all times be effiaent and physically fit for euctive 
service 

That ever\ memlxir of the coips shall pass an annual 
medical inspection 

That physical dull will be a branch of thfe training 

That officers, non -com missioned officers, and drivem will 
pass riding school 

That stable accommodation and riding-schcx)l accommo- 
dation shall be guaranteed to the satisfaction of the Army 
Council 

ITiat e\er> effort shall be made to induce Volunteers 
now serving, and those enlisting in the future, to join the 
Pirst-class Army Reserve ^ 

That providing the above conditions be complied with, the 
annual grant to the corps will bc^ continued at the present 
rate, viz , a total of £ 

That the battery will be supplied with the Ehrhardt 
lo-pr. Q F field gun, with rounds of ammunition per 
gun per annum 

That facilities will be given for any officer to be attached 
to the regular batteries dunng the active drill season 

That a limit of time will be given to enable the battenes 
to reach the required condition of efficiency, and to reduce 
their numbers to the new establishment, it being understood 
that the grant will at no period exceed thfe figure given above. 

It must also be made clear to the Officer Commanding that 
in training the batteries under his command as field batteries, 
he has hi^erto been acting in contravention of the Regula- 
tions, and that the new arrangements are sanctioned by the 
Army Council on the distinct understanding that the new 
organisation is of an experimental character only, and that 
its continuance must entirely depend upon the results obtained. 

IV 

16, South Frki>eriok Street, Glasgow, 

21th Nftvembtr, 1965. 

Dear Mr. Abnold-Forster, 

I am very pleased to receive your letter, and I write 
to say that I snaU, of course, accept the conditions — these 
being just those laid down by you and practically agreed to 
by me in the memo. I sent you. 

Meantime, in view of the change in contemnlatinn T shall 
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begin to lay my plans to give effect thereto, and I presume 
that I shall nave official notification in due course. 

With many thanks for your kind courtesy in connection 
with this matter, which has put me in good heart for the 
future of my regiment. 

Yours faithfully, 

(sgd.) A. B. Grant. 

V 

30/ A November f 1905. 

Dear Coixinel Grant, 

It was a great pleasure to me to receive your letter of 
the 27th inst., in which you inform me that you are prepared, 
on behalf of the corps under your command, to accept the 
proposals which have been put forward by Colonel Allen, 
commanding the Volunteer Artillery at Sheffield, and which, 
with some slight modifications, have been accepted by the 
Army Council. 1 venture to congratulate you upon the 
wisdom and public spirit you have displayed in taking this 
step, which I am confident is in the nest interests of the 
troops under your command. 

I have brought your letter before the Array Council, and 
the Question of the future of the Lanarkshire Artilleiy will 
now oe considered in connection with your proposal. 

Believe me. 

Yours truly, 

(sgd.) H. O. Arnold-Forstkr* 
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MILITIA BAITALIONS FOR THE SHORT-SERVICE 
TERRITORIAL ARMY 

CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE COLONEL COMMANDING THE 
3rd BATTALION REGIMENT.^ 

Letter from Colonel to the Rt. Hon, H, 0, Amold-Forster^ 

22nd October, 1905. 

My dear Sir, — 

I hope you will forgive my writing, but I cannot 
resist letting you know how delight^ I am to see you have 
now commenced the formation of your Home-Service 
Regulars in accordance with the scheme you propounded in 
the House of Commoris. I only trust you have not forgotten 
the part the Militia was to take in that great scheme. I 
think you said you would require 31 bat^ions of Militia 
to complete the number of Home-Service Battalions you 
were going to create. I hope that the 3rd Battalion 

of tile Regiment will form one of them ? I think I may 

take upon myself to aay that our officers are unanimous!^ 
in favour of doing permanent work for the defence of their 
country— and I know of many other regiments equally keen. 
It woiud be very unfair on the willing Militia Battalions if 
they were ignored in the scheme and special Home-Service 
Regiilar Battalions formed. The Militia now has its chance 
of lowing the country what it can do as Regulars. 1 do 
trust this chance will be given it. Give the MUUia Use^ 
a chance of deciding on ^our scheme, and it will be ibund 
practically unanimous in its favour. 

Your obedient Servant, 


^ ThelRsllowing letters, which are printed with the j^nnission of the 
illnatratSve of opinions held by some experienced offioers ef 
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Letter from Mr, Arnold- Forster to Colonel 

*lUh Mober, 1905. 

Deae Sie, — 

I beg to thank you for your letter of the 22nd, and 
I am glad to note that you share my views with regard to 
the future of the Militia. I have never had the slightest 
doubt that what you say is tnie, and that if the opportunity 
were given, the Militia would gladly take their sha^re in 
furnishing Short-Service Territorial Battalions. I am equally 
clear that until they do, or rather until some Administration 
permits them to do so, the Militia will be unable to contend 
successfully against the disadvantages which the present 
system entails upon it. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

(sgd.) H. O. Aenold-Forstee. 

Letter from Colonel to the Rt, Han, H, 0, Amold-Forster^ 

2ltk October, 1905. 

My DEAR Sir, — 

With reference to my last letter, I have been in com- 
munication with Colonel , comhianding our battalion. 

He has been very unwell and cannot travel at present. He, 
however, writes me os follows : — 

“ I would be greatly obliged if you would go to the 

“ War Office and offer the services of the Kegiment, 

and I give you full authority to represent me.’' 

Will you tlmrefore give me an interview at the War Office, 
so that I can personally, on behalf of our Colonel, offer you 

the services or the 8rd Battalion Regiment to form the 

Home Short-Service Territoried Regiment of the district ? 

As I have previously stated, if ^ou wiU give the Militia 
itself a chance of giving their opinion, you will find they are 
practically unanimous in wishing to be turned into Home- 
Service Jxegfilars, I have trained with many laments 
besides my own, and discussed the question, ana find neaily 
every officer is of my opinion, the very few exceptions being 
those of men who have ousiness to look after ana who'shoula 
really be serving in the Volunteenk 

Your obedient Servwt, 
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ESTIMA'l'L OK THE t’OST OF CONSCRIPTION 

In the courst' of the jear 1904 the War Office were 
requested to present to Parliament a statement of the 
approximate cost of adopting a system of conscription in 
the United Kingdom. As conscription may take many 
forms, it was necessary to assume some definite basis for the 
calculation. The actual assumptions made were as follows. 
It was assumeil — 

1. ITiat the number of men raised each year would be 
380,000. 

2. That officers and nori-commissioned officers would be 
additional to the conscript troops, and would be in the 
proportion of 30 officers and 70 non-commissioned officers 
to 900 men. 

3. That officers and non-commissioned officers would be 
paid at Army rates, and conscript privates at 1^. a day only, 
(A payment is actually made to the conscripts in all foreign 
armies; the sum is ve^ small, and it is possible British 
conscripts might be paid less than 1^. But, as will be seen, 
the item of pay is by no means the most serious figure in the 
account.) 

4. That the Militia and Volunteers would cease to exist. 

6. That the Be^lar Army at home would be reduced by 

about 30,000 of all ranks, including Reservists. (This is in 
accordance with a suggestion made by some of the advocates 
of conscription at the time.) 

6. That it would be necessary to double the regimental 
pay of the Regular Ahny (except officers). (It seems 
improbable that large numbers of men would continue to 
serve * in the Regular Army and to serve abroad at the 

S )re8ent rate of pay if compulsory home service were in 
broe for the whole community.) 
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On these assumptions the total cost would be as follows': — 

£ £ 

Cost of Conscript Army of 380^000 men with 
proportion of Officers and Non-com- 
oommissioned Officers .... 27^530^000 

Cost of doubling regimental pay of Regular 

Soldiers 4,4143000 

31,944,000 

Deduct — Saving by abolition of Militia and 

Volunteers 3,807,000 

Saving by reduction of 30,000 men in 

Kegular Army 2,237)000 

6,044,000 


Net additional cost . . • « 25,900,000 

This estimate includes no capital expenditure. 

If the number of men to be raised each year were reduced 
by one-half — i.e. from 880,000 to 190,000 men — the cost 
would be reduced ly jPl 3,765,000. 

It should be noted that the cost of the pay of the 380,000 
conscripts amounts to JP6, 935,000 only out of the total of 
26,900,000 ; also that no provision is made in the above 
estimate for proper provision of Artillery and Cavalry, nor 
is any sum taken for horses or stores, other than personal 
and oarrack equipment, nor for works, other than barrack 
maintenance, etc. 
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Abroad, m mber serving, in peace time, 34 
Accountant Gencr il, abolition of post, 482 
Accounts Branches for Military Districts, 483 
Age question, 34, 35, 174, 180, 183, 316, 318, 332 
Alderney Barrac^ks, 277 

Aldershot Army Corps and Striking Force, 106, 107, no, 1 15, 455 

Barracks, 273, 287, 288 

Army and Navy co-operation, 488, 520, 523 

advantages of, 514 

and Party politics, 517 

as a profession, 140, 317, 356, 368, 369, 410, 422, 424, 427 

Auxiliary Forces as a reinforcement to, 336, 347, 451, 466, 469 

competition with, 156, 315 

comparisons with Royal Navy, 56, 102, no, in, 353, 434 

composition of, 328 

cost of, 438, 441, 493, 494, «;i6 

duties and purposes of, 15, 314, 450, 535 

elastic system in, 325 

Estimates 1904, 504 

expansion tor war, 450, 456, 467, 524 

fighting in its own country, 339, 346, 350 

Finance Committee created, 483 

financial administration of, 436, 440 

for over-sea service, n, 16, 505 

for peace (Long Service) needed, 17, 450, 506 

— — for war (Short Service) needed, 17, i8, 506 

foreign view of what it should be, 315, 332 

legislation effected, 1903-5, 492 

naval methods applied to, 434 

new National, 473 

not adapted to modern conditions, 353, 493 

numbers available for service in 1899, ^6 

object to succeed in war, 31, 82 ; 3 |^ 47 J ..-»931 

on paper, 517, 475 

pet»oa«e} cungei effected, 483 
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Army poliq^, continuity in administration, 385, 403, 443 

for the future, 464 

popular policy with respect to, 460 

present system described, 74 

problems, i, 3, 5, i6, 450 

different from those of other countries, i6 

essential nature of, 518 

Proposals of 1904, 4, 25, 54, 79, 424 

summary presented to Parliament, 493, 516 

Proposals of 1906 (Mr Haldane’s), 432, 443, 462 

reduction, 527 

in numbers proposed by Mr Haldane, 451, 4s ^ 

second-best, a, 312, 337, 346, 429 

sufficient for needs of Empire can be produced, 3, 505 

systems, British and Foreign, 334 

Trained versus Untrained, lessons from history, 33^ 

unpopularity of, 144, 160, 282 

War Gjmmission’s Report, 493 

Army Council, avilian members of, 481 

constitution of, 48 1 

creation of, 481 

functions of, 482 

organisation and procedure of, 482 

position of Secretary of State on, 481 

Army Organisation British and foreign methods compared, 328 

nature of required, 15, 450 

need for change, 7, 14, 466, 493, 534 

Service Corps Headquarters, 285 

Artillery Ammumtion Columns, Milma Garrison Artillery used for, 247 

Ammumtion Trains and Parks, 243 

Auxiliary Batteries, 266 

batteries, increase in, 242 

battery, cost of, 253 

disbandment of battenes in 1906, 244, 446, 457 

draft difficulty, 97 

drafting in Boer War, 104, 244 

enlistment, six years introduced, 88, 244 

three and mne years discontinued, 244 

mne and three years introduced, 30 

nine and three years abandoned, 30 

Field Battery, personnel, 267 

Garrison, extensions under three years’ system, 8 

India’s dcfiaency, 245 

Militia Garruon Art^exy redundant, 98 

transfer to R^. for Field Parks, 98, 24? 

new field gun personnel, 243 

personnel, increase in, 96, 2^ 
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Artillery, Proposals of 1904 with regard to, 514 

rearmament, 1903-5, 489 

reductions by Mr Haldane, 446, 457, 469 

Restne, efi, 243, 446, 457 

added to by Volunteer Field Artillery, 242, 253, 265 

shoi tage, 98 

“ skilled ratings/’ average per battery, 252, 267 

— — training inadequate, 467, 469 
Auxilnr) 1 orces, Artillery, deficiencv in, 246 
Field Batteries, 247, 249 

as a reinforcement in war, 336, 347, 451, 466, 469 

Cavalry and In'fantry, 246 

Condition m 1904, 503 [265 

I leld Artillery as reserve for Regular Artillery, 242, 2^3, 

non-eommisMoned officer^, no system of training, 319 

officers as a Reserve for war, 415, 458 

Report on Royal Commission on, 9, 80, 195, 208, 21 5 

training of, 333, 334 

unfitness for war, 10, 158 

Balfour, Rt Hon A J , on invasion, 374 

Barracks accommodation, effect of local interest on, 284, 491 

proposed, 75 

and barrack life, effect on recruiting, 154, 274, 279, 281 

Alderney, 277 

Aldershot, 273, 287 

Avoidable evils of, 278 

Borden, 287 

building on old design stopped, 536 

Bulford, 287, 302 

changes and improvements in 1903 and 1905, 491 

Colchester, 271 

considerations governing sites, designs, etc , 280-302 

Construction Department formed at War Office, 297 

Coventry, 271 

damages, 77, 283 

defects, in causes of 276, 280, 282, 501 

remedy, 274, 276, 285, 515 

design, change required, 282, 297, 302 

Dublin, 279 

improved design 1905, 298 

improvements, 154, 270, 274, 522 

Leeds, 278 

Lving out of, 301 

local interest in, 283, 284, 491, 501 

London (Wellington Barracks), 279 

-—Norwich, 271, 297, 491 
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Barracks, on manoeuvring grounds, 287 
Plymouth, 289 

policy depends on Army policy, 276, 279, 287, 288, 290 

Portsmouth, 277, 289 

Royal Engineers as architects of, 281 

Royal Marine, at Eastney and Walmer, 284 

St George’s, 149, 294 

Stobs, 287, 302, 491, 536 

Tidworth, 271, 287, 302, 491, 536 

town sites, 288 

Wellington, 271, 279, 289, 291 

Winchester, 271 

Woking, 273 

Battahon, average of ineflicients in, 32 
tour of, 49, 74, 164, 167 

trained and depot trained soldier compared, 1 85 

Battalions, circulation, 169 

• grouping, 23 

nucleus, 434 

number abroad and at home, 1 68 

provisional, 163 

reduction, 56, 507, 526, 528 

Short Service, saving effected by, 434 

Short Tour, 164 

Third, proposed by Lord Cardwell, 163 

Blue water ” school, 10, 520, 522 
Boer training, lessons from, 103, 337 
Boys’ Brigades and Army recruiting, 156 

Cadet corps and recruiting, 156 
Cadres, destruction of, 446 

reduction of, 467 

Cardwell System, 28, 92, 161 
Caterham Depot, 179 
Cavalry Committee, 489 

condition of in 1904, 514 

Depot at Canterbury, 121 

drafts, 23, 121, 484 

grouping of regiments, 122 

officers, shortage of, 409 

Proposals of 1904, 122 

Reserve, 124 

seven and five years, enlistment for 30, 484 

Short Service for, 124 

Characters on enlistment, 146 
Chelsea and Greenwich pensioners, 293 
— — Ho 0 pital ,^294 
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Citizen Anny as a Reserve in war, ^^6 
Colchester Barracks, 27 1 
Colonial drafts, 182 
Colonies, strength of units in, 174 

numbers serving in, 36 

CommanclcT-in-Chief, 482 

Committee of Defence (Cabinet), 384, 519, 

need for, 

of Imperial Defence, 39(\ 397 

Compul ory Service, 131, 371 374 
Concurrent enlistment (seg Enlistment) 

Conscnptior, foreign service and, 373, 378, 476, 537 

cost of, 376, 537 

County Councils and Volunteers, 459 
Coventrj Barracks, 29 
“ Crammers,” 419 

Dartmouth, Royal Na\al College, 421 
Defence {ste Committee of) 

Depot accommodation, 76 

Battalions (4-Company), 183 

Recruiting, St George’s, 148 

System and linked battalions compared, 172, 183 

at Walmer, Caterham, Winchester, 179, 187 

Lord Roberts and Sir E. Wood on, 183 

numbers required under, 180 

proposals as to, 44 

trained soldier, 179 

Depots, Large, advantage of, 179, 187 

Regimental, 176, 500 

Deputy Lieutenants, 73 
Discharged soldiers and recruiting, 155 
Disciphne and training, value of, 345 
Drafts, age difficulty and its solution, 34, 1 80 

average of, 174 

Colonial, 41, 124, 182 

Indian and Colonial, 41, 174 

problem involved, 175 

Short Service cannot supply, l6i 

shortage under three years’ system, 8 

Dublin Barracks, 279 
Duke of York’s School, 296 

Eastney Barracb, 284 
Economy (j/^ Expenditure) 

Education of officers, 417, 421 
at Royal Military CoUfgc, 421 
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Education at West Point, USA, 421 

Employment of discharged soldiers, 114, 153, 244, 491, 513 

Trade Unions and, 15 1 

Enlistment age abroad, 316 

age at home, 318 

at eighteen as a cause of waste, 34, 69 

characters on, 146 

concurrent, 31, 79, 136, 506 

pnor to Cardwell Scheme, 28 

selection of recruits, 127 

terms of, not known, 1 39 

two and ten years, terms of, 30, 87, 91, 445, 468 

three and nine years, 30, 483 

effect on drafts, 174, 498 

failure of, 7 

Lord Lansdowne’s experiment, 29, 92 

seven and five years, 32 

for Cavalry, 30 484 

inadequate reserves produced by, 93 

reintroduced, 447 

nine and three years, 30, 51, 173, 484 

waste reduced by, 173 

voluntary, 13 1 

Enteric, experimental inoculation, 490 

Esher Committee recommendations carried out, 481-3, 495, 510, 514 
Report, 9 

“ Espnt de corps ” and ‘‘ Esprit de Bataillon,” value of, 363 
Essex Manoeuvres (1904), lessons from, 342-6 
Estimates, reduction in, 3, 12, 32, 217, 491 

Expenditure, economy and reduction, 428, 429, 432, 441, 460, 468 

House of Commons views, 428, 430 

economy, need for, 3, 12, 428, 524, 

Linked-Battalion System inoompatiblc with, 468 

only effected by reducing numbers, 448, 461 

reduction and economy, 428, 429, 432, 441, 460, 468 

without economy, 423 

reduction in, 3, 12, 32, 217, 424, 451, 525 

various views as to, 3, 12, 428, 429, 441 

Naval methods, 431 

not applicable to Army, 12, 13 
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